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41 Diſcovery of a New World was ſuch 
an Event, as marked a diſtinguiſhing Ara 
in the Hiſtory of Nations. Though the Spa- 
niards ined the Honour, and reaped the gelt 
Benefit of this Diſcovery, yet other Nations put 
in for their Share ; and the Engliſh, when at laſt 
their Colonies were eſtabliſhed by the Induſtry of 
the Settlers, and had grown up to Maturity under 
the Protection of the Mother-Country, flattered 
themſelves, that ſcarcely any Hopes, which t 
could raiſe from the flouriſhing State in whic 
they appeared, could ever be diſappointed. 

But, within a few Years, Things having taken a 
different Turn; and the preſent Diſputes, in which 
we have been involved with thoſe Coloniſts have 
occaſioned ſome to queſtion, Whether ſuch Diſco- 
very has been of any real Benefit to Great- Britain. 

Without going ſo far, it is certainly to be la- 
mented that ſuch Diſputes ever exiſted; as they are 
now ſo deſtructive to the Intereſts of both Parties. 
The Conteſt has been long and violent. When 
Spirits, flaming high for Glory or Dominion, 
meet Hearts perhaps too anxious for Liberty, 
who ſhall reſtrain either? When determined Men 
meet, who ſhall foretell the End of the Conteſt? 

Unhappily, both for Great,Britain and America, 
other Nations, who have already owned themſelves 
not to be Judges of the Queſtion in Diſpute, have 
yet thought fit to interfere in the Controverſy. 

Hence have ariſen many Evils ; and it is pro- 


bable that many others yet will ariſe, which have 
hardly 
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hardly been foreſeen in England ; and which the 
others have ſcarcely ever luppoſed or imagined, 
This is the fatal Alliance which has widened the 
Breach ; and which bade ſair, at one time, to ſepa- 
rate the Colonies from the Parent-State for ever. 

From the Beginning of the preſent Diſputes, 
Men were continually divided in their Opinions, 
relative to the juſtice and Policy of this War. 
The ableſt Pens have been employed on both Sides: 
but, as is generally the Caſe, tew Converts have 
been made. The fame Parties embrace the fame 
Opinions; and moderate Men have been but too 
little regarded. There is great Reaſon to believe, 
that Miſunderſtanding, as well as Intrigue, had a 
Share in ripening thoſe Diſturbances. A cele- 
brated Philoſopher has ſaid, that moſt Diſputes 
were occaſioned'by Miſtakes. Perhaps thoſe ſub. 
ſifting between Great-Bcitain and her Colonies, 
proceed in a great Meaſure from their miſtaking 
their mutual Intereſts. 

In Affairs of this Kind, likewiſe, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that all are willing to give a Verdict, 
while few are acquainted with the Merits of the 
Canſe. A man may have a good Heart and a 
found Underitanding, but yet there 1s certainly 
ſomething more wanting in this Caſe ; that is, a 
competent Knowledge of the Subject: and in 
Caſes wherein the Rights of a whole People are 
involved, this cannot be attained without ſome 
Acquaintance with their Hiſtory. Their Origin, 
Manners, general Diſpoſition, the ancient Uſages 
by which they were governed, and the Manner in 
which they acquired their Property ; nay, even 
their loweſt Situation and Circumſtances are de- 
lerving of Attention, | 


It 
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Tt is with this view, that we here preſent 
the Public with A NEW AND IMPARTIAL 
HisToRY oF AMERICA; tracing the Colonies 
from their firſt Emigrations, to the flouriſhing 
State in which they appeared in the Year 1770; 
and following them through all the Events of a 
fluctuating and deſtructive Civil War, to the pre- 
ſent Time, Happy were it, could we add, to it's 
Concluſion by an honourable Peace to both parties, 

As Information is the chief Deſign of this 
Work, ſo we have been ſparing of Reflections 
in diſputed Points; but never backward in illuſ- 
trating any Matter that has hitherto ſeemed 
rather to remain in Obſcurity. We have endea- 
voured to render the whole as perſpicuous as poſ- 
ſible; and have interſperſed ſuch Anecdotes, as 
may prove equally entertaining and 1nſtruttive to 
the Reader. | 

Other Books there are of this Kind, but none 
that contain one Fourth of the Matter within the 
ſame Compaſs; and none of them which bring 
the Hiſtory down to the preſent important Criſis, 
In effeft, there are few, indeed, who may not 
ſpare Money to purchaſe, or Time to . 4 the 
Compilation which we now offer to the Public. 

There is no Occaſion to add any Thing further, 
than to aſlure the Reader, that proper Care has 
been had in the Arrangement of the Matter; and 
that the Facts here ſet down have been careful! 
examined; and the whole Work collected from 
the beſt Authorities, 
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From the earlieſt authentic Accounts to 
the preſent Time. 


e 1 


The Voyages of Columbus Diſcovery of the Weſt- 
India Iſlands —Of the Continent of America 
Conqueſt of Mexico and Peru—Conjetlures on 
tae Origin of the Americans —Ther Cuſtoms 


and Manners—General Deſcription of the In- 
dian Nations. 


HE vaſt continent of America, bounded on 

the eaſt by the Atlantic, on the weſt by 

the great South-Sea, extending as far as lat. 58? 

S. it's northern boundaries unknown; was firſt 

diſcovered by Columbus, who called it Pan ia, 

but it received it's preſent name from Americus 
Veſputius, a Florentine, at a later period. 


Chiiſtopher 
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Chriſtopher Columbus was a Genoeſe by 
birth, a perſon of great judgment and penetra- 
tion; having applied himſelf to geography, 
he had conceived an opinion that the vaſt por- 
tion of the ſea, generally ſuppoſed to be ſpread 
over ſo great a part of the terraqueous globe, 
could not well ſubſiſt without a certain portion 
of land to counterbalance it; a ſuppoſition quite 
contrary to the opinion of the geographers of 
thoſe days. 

Poſſeſſed with this idea, he naturally enough 
conceived, that from the rotundity of the earth, 
it might be poſſible to find a paſſage to the Eaſt- 
Indies, by failing weſtward; and having pro- 
jetted a deſign of this nature, he was eager to 

ut it in execution. After having, in vain, ap- 

lied to his countrymen, he offered his ſervices 
to Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and queen of 
Spain ; but they were at firſt diſregarded, theſe 
princes being at this time intent upon their pro- 
ject of expelling the Moors from their do- 
min1ions, | ; * 

Columbus therefore ſent his brother Bartho- 
lomew over to England, where Henry VII. 
then reigned, to - make propoſals of the like 
nature; but Bartholomew fell into the hands of 
pirates, loſt his credentials, and the king not 
being very willing to liſten to hita, no progreſs 
was made 1n the matter. His brother, however, 
ſtill continued ſoliciting the Spaniſh monarch 
to liſten to tis — * but he placed his 
chief reliance on the queen, who was more 
ready than any of the court to hearken to his 


reaſons, and in part to adopt his ſentiments, 


Numberleſs were the arguments uſed againſt his en- 


terpriſe; he was called a projector of new worlds, 
a madman, 
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a madman ; nay, ſome were abſurd enough to 
argue, that granting him to be right in point of 
geography, yet if the veſſels which were to go 
upon this expedition ſhould de/cend in the weſt, 
they would never be able to r again on the 
eaſtern ſide of the globe. From hence may be 
gathered the wretched ſtate of mathematical 
learning in Spain, and the violent prejudices of 
men againſt any new projected improvement. 
Columbus, at laſt, by the means of Ilabella, 
brought his ſcheme to bear, after having agreed 
to certain conditions, which were ſigned in the 
camp before Granada, which was then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Moors, and beſieged by the Spaniſh 
forces, He was much encouraged to this under- 
taking by the accounts of ſeveral mariners, who, 
having been forced out of their courſe by con- 
trary winds, declared that they had obſerved evi- 
dent tokens of land at many leagues diflance 
from the weſtern iſlands. Comparing this with 
the reports of a new diſcovered country, far to 
the weſtward, mentioned both in ancient ſtories 
and more modern traditions, this able mariner 
ſet out upon his voyage, not doubting of accom- 
a his purpoſe, being appointed admiral of 


a ſmall fleet of three ſhips, and viceroy of 


countries which nobody believed he would ever be 


able to diſcover. The firſt was the Santa Maria, 
which he commanded in perſon ; the ſecond the 
Pinta, under Martin Alonſo Pinzon; and the 
third was the Ninna, of which viſcount Yannez 
Pinzon was commander: only the firſt of theſe 
was a decked veſſel. ; 

This enterpriſing man ſailed from Palos, in 
the month of Auguſt, ſteering his courſe weſt- 
ward, in the height of expedtation to fall in 
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with the weſtern part of the Eaſt-Indies, after a 
ſhort voyage. At the firſt blaſt of a foul wind, 
the crews of all the veſſels began to murmur. 
Sigus of land were ſaid frequently to be ſeen, 
and 3s frequently they were deceived. At laſt 
they actually entered into a conſpiracy againſt 
their admiral, and he was obliged to promiſe to 
return, in caſe he did not make the land within 
three days. The wind proved ſo favourable, 
that he ſoon fell in with St. Salvador, one of the 
Lucayas iſlands. The inbabitants there wearing 
ornaments of gold, gave the Spaniards to under- 
Rand, that the precious metal, of which they 
ſeemed ſo deſirous, came from a ſouthern coun- 
try. The admiral therefore directed his courſe 
towards Hiſpaniola ; Martin Alonſo Pinzon had 
firſt gone thither, being allured by the hopes of 
gold. Here his commander found him, and 

received ſome apologies for his conduct. Cos 
lumbus endeavoure( to eſtabliſh a colony here 
aſter which he ſet fail for Spain, with two veſ— 
ſels only. He 2gain loſt the Curavel Pinta in a 
tempeſt, at which time he wrote an accouri of 
| his diſcoveries on parchment ; and putting it into 
2 barrel, threw it out into the ſea, with a view 
that it might be ſound if he and his crew ſhould 
periſh, However the ſtorm abated, and Colum- 
bus proceeding on his voyage, touched at the 
Azores, where he met with much ill treatment 
jrom the Portugueſe inhabitants; yet departing 
trom thence, and coming to Liſbon, he was ap— 
parently well received by their faithful majeſties, 
jome of whole ſubjects were likewiſe employed 
on diſcoveries in another quarter of the world, 
At Lis return he was received with admiration 


and applauſe. On the 25th of September 149g. 
| he 
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he ſailed on another expedition with 17 ſhips, 
having 1500 men on board ; bulls having been ob- 
tained from the pope, confirming the po ſſe ſſion 
of the countries already diſcovered, and of thoſe 
which might be diſcovered in future. The ad- 
mira] took in wood, water, and cattle, at Go» 
mera, in his courſe, and then proceeded on his 
voyage; during which, he took poſſeſſion of 
Guadaloupe, and ſome other ifles. Holding on 
his courſe to Hiſpaniola, on his arrival there, he 
found the colony he had leit at that place totally 
deſtroyed, When he enquired into the cauſe of 
this unexpected diſaſter, he was informed by a 
friendly Cacique; who added, that they had at 
firit „A among themſelves about gold and 
women; and aſterwards another Cacique, to 
whoſe dominions ſome of them reſorted, had 
murdered them ; and of this he gave undoubted 
roofs, ſome wounds which he had received be- 
mg inſlicted by the weapons of the tavages. 
Columbus failed from thence to Cuba and Ja- 
maica, and held on his courſe through various 
ſtorms towards Europe. In his voyage, he met 
with his brother Bartholomew, whom be ap- 
pointed his lieutenant of the ifles, a meaſure 
which, however, proved diſagreeable to the 

Spaniſh court. | 
A war breaking out with the ſavages, Co- 
lumbus was obliged to engage them, and, with a 
force far inferior to theirs, utterly routed and 
ſubjetted them for ever to the dominions of their 
catholic majeſties. In the courſe of this voyage, 
he had diſcovered the Caribbee iſlands, and was 
in almoſt every reſpect ſucceſsful; yet there 
were not wanting thoſe who miſrepreſented all his 
actions to the Spaniſh court, and, chiefly at the 
B 3 inilance 
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inſtance of Fonſeca, biſhop of Burgos, this 
great man was not only diveſted ot his com— 
mand, but alſo ſent home like a criminal in | 
irons. 1 

On his arrival in his native country, he juſti- 4 
tied himſelf at court, and was again received | 
into favour by a prince who was aſhamed of 
the treatment he received. He was, however, 
only 1n part reſtored to his naval command ; 
never to his government; and was afterwards, in 

tempeſtuous weather, denied entrance into the- 
port of an iſland which he had ſubjected to the 
Spaniſh dominions, 
A period of four years elapſed before Colum- 4 
; bus was again fitted out; and once more re— 2: 
. ſumed his plan of diſcovery. It was now that 4 
f he firſt ſaw the main land of America, falling in 
| with it at fix degrees diſtance from the equator. 
| Here, however, he made no ſettlement ; but 
| being informed that there was a ſea on the 
other ſide, he found his miſtake jn ſuppoſing 
that thoſe iſlands, which he had before diſcover— 
ed, belonged to Aſia; nevertheleſs, they ſtill re- 
tained the name of the Weſt-Indies. Thus able 
navigator likewiſe concluded, that the weſtern 
and fouthern oceans communicated together, | 
He ſought for this communication in the bay of f 
Panama, but was diſappointed ; though it 1s not at | 
all unlikely that earthquakes or inundations will 
effect ſuch a paſſage in a future age. 

After all his voyages and diſcoveries, Colum- > 
bus found himſelf neglected at court: he died þ 
at Valladolid in 1506, ordering his irons, which 1 
he had long kept in his chamber, to be buried # 
with him, as proofs of the reward he had re- 4 
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ceived for the ſervices which he had rendered to 
his king and country. 

Ten years afterwards, Hernando Cortes and 
Francis Pizarro, two Spaniſh adventurers, form- 
ed a deſign of trying their fortunes on the conti- 
nent of Paria, which, before this time, had re- 
ceived the name of America, as has been already 
noticed. Six hundred ſoldiers, and a few pieces 
of cannon, conſtituted the whole of the force of 
Cortes, who ſailed fyom the iſland of Cuba in 
the year 1519; a Spaniard, who had been a 
priſoner in the country, ſerving for his inter- 
preter ; and an American lady, whom he aſter- 
wards met with, and cauſed to be baptiſed by 
the name of Marina, acting as a guide, and do- 
ing great ſervices in the courſe of his expedi- 
tion. 

Arriving in the country now called New 
Spain, he reached Tlaſcala, where he was ſoon 
given to underſtand, that a monarch called Mon- 
tezuma (or Mutezuma) was the moſt powerful 
prince in thoſe parts; that he poſſeſſed a wide 
extended empire, ruled over a number of Ca- 
ciques or princes, was ſerved in gold, and had a 
vaſt army under his command. 

Cortes being reſolved to advance, and the 
Tlaſcalans oppoſing him, he engaged and defeat- 
ed them; but afterwards learning that they were 
Montezuma's enemies, and conſidering the ſmall 
force he had brought with him, he entered into an 
alliance with a republic that might prove ſer- 
viceable to him in thoſe deſigns of conqueſt which 


he had already conceived, and only waned a- 


proper oppui unity to put in execution. 
Having afſured himlelf of ins aſſiſtance of 


thoſe people, he altunel the chzratter of am- 
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baſſador from Charles V. then king of Spain, 
to the emperor of Mexico, of whom he demand- 
ed an audience. Frequent meſſages paſſed be- 
tween the Spaniards and this prince; the former 
advancing with all convenient expedition, while 
the latter uſed every artifice to diſſuade him, 
and even laid ſnares for him, which, however, 
were timely diſcovered by Marina and the Tlal- 
calans. 

At length he advanced to Montezuma's capi- 
tal, which was built upon a lake, and joined by 
cauſeways to the ſurrounding country. Here he 
found ſpacious ſquares and buildings well form- 
ed, though conftrutted without tools of iron, 
Montezuma, who lived in great ſtate, received 
him with apparent complaiſance; but ſome ſkir- 
miſhes, which had happened between the Mext- 
cans and the Spaniards, furniſhed proof ſufficient 
of their mutual enmity; and the head of one of 
the latter was ſecretly preſented to the monarch, 
who contemplated it with great ſatisſaction, as 
he was well pleaſed with a circumſtance that 
might tend to contradict a notion entertained by 
ſome of his ſubjefts, who hail denominated 
thoſe ſtrangers the children of the ſun, and had 
ſuppoſed them to be immortal. 

The Spaniſh commander, obſerving that mat- 
ters were drawing towards a criſis, reſolved at 
once upon hazarding a bold attempt; he ſeized 
the emperor in his own palace, obliged that 
er to acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal of Charles 

and made uſe of him to promote his deſigns 
2gainſt the Mexicans. 

But in the midſt of this tide of ſucceſs, an 
event happened which had nearly put an end to 
all the hopes of Cortes, Velaſquez, the gover- 

nor 
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nor of Cuba, had encouraged Pamphilo de 


Naroaez to undertake an expedition againſt him. 
But Cortes being timely informed of this deſign, 
ſuddenly quitted the city of Mexico, ſurpriſed 
and routed his rival, and, having incorporated 
the vanquiſhed ſoldiers with his own army, 
marched back in triumph to the capital, where 
he found his preſence was much wanted, as the 
ſmall force he had left to guard Montezuma, 
had, by this time, been greatly diſtreſſed, and 
were now beſieged by the Americans. But 
when Cortes advanced, he obliged the enemy to 
give way on all ſides; and at laſt Montezuma was 
killed by a ſtone, which one of his ſubjetts threw 
at him, while he was endeavouring to appeaſe a 
tumult, which the inſolence of the Spaniards, and 
his own ſubmiſhon to a foreign power, had occa- 
ſioned. Guatimozin ſucceeded, who vigoroully 
oppoſed Cortes, but was obliged at laſt to ſubmit 
to the fortune of, that ſucceſsivl commander. 
This Guatimozin wes. the monarch who was laid 
on burning coals, in order to Make him difcover 
ſome treaſures, which, it was ſuppoſed, he had 
hidden. A ſubje& of his who ſuffered the ſame 
torment, and was exclaiming aloud, * Doſt thou 
„think then, ſaid the emperor (who exhibited 
„the greateſt compoſure) that thy maſter is laid 
„on a bed of roſes?” This monarch fell a ſa- 
crifice to Spaniſh avarice and ambition, as did 
likewiſe a number of his ſubjetts. Even the 
Tlaſcalans were brought into {lavery, notwith- 
ſtanding their alliance with the Spaniards ; and 
thus ended the Mexican empire. 

In order to ſubvert that of Peru, Francis Pj. 
zarro, a needy adventurer, undertook an expedi- 
ton of a ſimilar nature by way of the South- 
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Seas. At Lima, called by the natives Rimac, or 


the City of the Kings, the emperor, or inca, was 


then at the head of no leſs than 40,000 men: thus 
attended, he came, in anſwer to a meſſage of Pi- 
zarro's, to meet the Spaniards at Quito. Being 
ſo well guarded, he thought he had nothing to fear; 
but he knew not whom he had to deal with. The 
Spaniards, though few in number, yet well armed 
and provided with horſes and ordnance which 
they purpoſely concealed, waited impatiently for 
the arrival of the Peruvians, whom at firſt the 
received as friends; and in their kindneſs pre- 
tended to inftruft them in the rudiments of the 
Chriſtian religion, while ſome of their people 
were plundering a temple, in order to enrich 
themſelves with it's golden ornaments. A Spaniſh 
prieſt made a ſet ſpeech in favour of . Chriſtianity, 
which the interpreter engages to make the inca 
acquainted with : at the ſame time a copy of the 
Jo: wr was put into his hands; being told that it 
was the word of God,” he put it to his ear, and 
finding no ſound to iſſue from it, he caſt it upon 
the ground: at the ſame time, ſome confuſion 
being occaſioned by the party that had plundered 
the temple, the Spaniards roſe in a tumult ; the 
pretence of which was religion, but which had far 
other motives. Aſſiſted by the horles and the 
artillery which was now produced, the Spaniards 
eaſily ſlaughtered the Peruvians; ſome of whom, 
notwithſtanding, moſt obſtinately defended their 
monarch, till Pizarro himſell drew him from 
his litter and made him priſoner. 

Athabalipa was for ſome time treated with an 
apparent reſpect. In the mean time his captors 
expected an enormous ranſom tor this prince who 
had dethroned his brother; for whole death they 
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ſuffered him to give orders, even while he was 
under confinement. And of this very crime the 
afterwards accuſed him, and he was put to deat 
by command of Pizarro the conqueror; a man 
who, though thus loaded with the favours of for- 
tune, was ſo ignorant, that he could neither write 
nor read. The deceaſed inca was ſucceeded by 
Copac, who ſeemed to have an opportunity of 
recovering the liberties of Peru, had he taken 
care to improve it. Almagro, another Spaniſh 
adventurer, formerly Pizarro's lieutenant, entered 
into a conteſt with his general, which was finally 
decided by a battle fought under the walls of 
Cuſco, which he loſt, and was executed ; but 
the inca diſbanded his army, and the Peruvians 
acknowledged their ſubjection. Pizarro was after- 
wards ſtabbed at noon-day in his palace, by ſome 
of the adherents of Almagro the deceaſed. 

Thus fell the two great empires of the weſtern 
world; ſubverted by a few vagrant Spaniards, 
whoſe arms and diſcipline overmatched their 
numbers, and whole very perſons ſeemed to over. 
awe them into compliance. Their conquerors - 
made a moſt inhuman ule of their power. Private 
adventurers at firſt, and atterwards governors ap- 
pointed by the court, oppreſſed the natives beyond 
meaſure. Many — ſome ſay hundreds of 
thouſands of them, were ſlain; ſome on account 
of religion as it was pretended, and others on va- 
rious pretences. Sometimes a dozen of them 
were hanged up in honour of the twelve apoſtles; 
ſometimes they were worried by dogs; to whom 
allo their infants were thrown to be devoured, 
The ſurvivors were condemned to work in their 
own mines, to gratify the ayarice of their rapacious 


maſters. | | 
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The rigours of this ſlavery were ſomewhat 
ſoftened, indeed, by the interference of a worthy 
Spaniſh prelate; but ſtill the fituation of the 
people, except where they are intermixed with 
the Spaniards, muſt be conſidered as truly unhappy; 
and the moſt hardy tribes among them are always 
in readineſs to revolt againſt their conquerors. 

At the firſt appearance of things one would be 
led to imagine, that there was an equality between 
all the ſons and daughters of Adam ; yet on a 
clole review of the facts before us, we ſhall be led 
to conclude, that America 1s indeed the younger 
ſiſter of Europe: and their own hiſtory, ſo far as 
we are able to gather it from their own traditions, 
ſeems to confirm us in this opinion. 

The inhabitants of Mexico had indeed ſormed 
themſelves into civil ſocieties; but their improve— 
ments were of an early date. Athabalipa's father 
was only the twelfth inca of Peru; ſo that it was 
only during the ſpace of thirteen reigns (not 
400 years) that the Peruvians had been civilized 
by their princes ; who pretending themſelves to be 
deſcended from the great luminary, and aſſerting 
that they poſſeſſed a divine authority, had drawn 
them from their woods and caves, and introduced 
a regular form of government among them. As to 
the North-Americans, they ſtill continue wild, and 
therefore may be concluded to be of a later origin, 

Theſe people, of whom we ſnall have frequent 
occaſion to diſcourſe hereafter, appear in their 
manners much to reſemble the 'Lartars; from 
whom ſome ſuppoſe them to be derived. It is 
well known that the Ruſſians generally ſuppoſed 
America to be joined to the mein land of Europe, 
or ſeparated from it by a very narrow ſtraight in the 
north- eaſtern quarter. It has been affirmed, that 
our 
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our laſt 3 ſaw a flraight of this kind, but that 
it was ſo cloſely blocked up with ice, that the ſhip- 
ping could not hope to pals it at any ſeaſon of the 
year. If this be the caſe, ſhall we ſuppole thoſe 
daring adventurers of the Tartar race to have 
paſſed this cruſt of ice, as ſome of their Scythian 
anceſtors formerly did the Thracian Boſphorus, 
by which means they made incurſions into the 
Roman empire ? Or ſhall we rather ſuppoſe, that 


| ſome of theſe wanderers, embarking in luch vellels 


as they had, and being 1gnorant of the art of na- 
vigation, were thrown by chance upon this foreign 
ſhore? There are great difhculties attending theſe 
conjectures; yet the reſemblance above mentioned 
is certainly very ſtriking. It was eaſy for ſuch 
men who had no records, nay it might be ealy 
for any ſet of people living in woods and caves, to 
forget their origin, and become juſt what we now 
{ee them in North-America. 

Towards the ſouth-weſt of the continent, the 
people bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe at the ex- 
tremity of the eaſtern world, and might not im-, 
probably, walted over by ſummer ſeas and favour- 
ing breezes, have come thither from Japan. I 
{hall here ſubjoin an extract from the account of 
an old Indian, belonging to the tribe called the 
Jazons, who gave M. Le Paye du Pratz the fol- 
lowing account, on an expedition to trace the ori- 
gin of the American natives; and conclude with 
tome remarks upon the Indian nations in general. 

* This old man took his way (as he ſays) by the 
high grounds on the eaſtern banks of the river 
St. Louis; which river having paſſed, he came to 
the country of the Miſſouris, whom he deſcribes 
as a people living almoſt entirely upon fleſh, and 
{ſeldom cultivating corn. Among this tribe he ſpent 

the 
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the winter, which was ſo ſevere, that the ſnow 
lay ſix feet deep upon the ground. 

From thence he was directed weſtward to the 
nation of the Loutres, or Otters; where he was 
told, that he would be likely to gain ſome intorma- 
tion concerning the circumſtances which he wanted 
to enquire into. Having procured a proper re- 
commendation, he departed from thence, and came 
to a {mall ſettlement on the banks of a river; 
whoſe chief demanding who he was, and what he 
did there, he replied, that his name was Moneacht 
Ape; that he came from the Loutres, and was: 
recommended by the Sachem Salt Zear to the 
Great Roebuck. This Great Roebuck, being the 
father of the chief in queſtion, received him with 
the greateſt hoſpitality, and ordered him to make 
uſe of his name amongſt the nations to which he 
directed him, and amongſt whom he arrived with 
out encountering any accident. 

„% The laſt of theſe nations (continues 
Moneacht Ape) is ſettled a day's journey from the 
8 ſea, and about a league from the river. 

hey live concealed in woods for fear of the 
bearded men. I was received by them as if I had 
been one of their own countrymen. They are 
continually upon their guard againſt theſe bearded 
men, who do all they can to carry off young 
people, doubtleſs to make flaves of them. They 
informed me that theſe men were whites; that. 
they had long black beards falling down to the 
breaſt; that their bodies were thick and ſhort, 
their heads large, and covered, with ſtuffs; that 
they were always clothed ; and that their upper. 
garments reached to the middle of their legs, 
which, as well as their feet, were alſo covered with 
red or yellow ſtuffs; their weapons made a great 
nocle, 
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noiſe, and a great ilaſh: but, when they ſaw the na- 
tives were too numerous, they retired to a great 
canoe ſa ſmall ſhip] which contained thirty of 
them. They added, that theſe ſtrangers came from 
the Weſt | which muſt neceſſarily be the extre- 
mity of the oppoſite Aſiatic ſhore in ſearch of a 
ſoft wood, which dyes a beautiful yellow colour: 
for which reaſon the natives had come to a reſo- 
lution to deſtroy theſe trees; ſince which they had 
not been ſo much troubled with thoſe viſiters; 
but ſtill they infeſted wo neighbouring nations 
who had not purſued the ſame policy: but all the 
neighbouring Indians had now agreed to arm and 
join together the ſucceeding ſummer, in order to 
deſtroy the invaders, 

„% As I had ſeen fire- arms, and was not afraid 
of them (added the traveller) and as the route 
they purpoſed to take was the way to the nation L 
was in queſt of, I readily agreed to go with the 
warriors of this nation, as ſoon as ſummer came, to 
the general rendezvous. The bearded men came 
later this year than uſual. While we waited for 
them, the natives ſhewed me the place where theſe 
people laid their great canoe. It was between two 
high rocks which incloſed the mouth of a ſhallow 
tiver, whoſe banks were covered with yellow 
wood. An agreement was made to lie in ambuſh 
for the invaders, in order to {ſurround and cut them 
off while they were buſted in their uſual employ- 
ment. In the ſpace of ſeventeen days, two great 
canoes came to their uſual place. The firſt thing 
the bearded men did, was to fill certain wooden 
veſſels with water. On the fourth day, they armed 
and loaded, and went to cut wood. They were 
then immediately attacked on all ſides: but, not- 
withſtanding our utmoſt efforts, we could kill but 

eleven ; 
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eleven; all the remainder of them getting on 
board their little canoes, from whence they ſoon 
gained their large ones ; and then launching into 
the great water they preſently diſappeared, 

© When I examined the dead, I found them 
to be leſs than we are, and very white ; their bo- 
dies were thick, and their heads Jarge ; about the 
middle of the head the hair was long: they do not 
wear hats as“ you do, but round x oh heads was 
bound a quantity of fluff, Their clothes were 
neither of wool nor bark, but ſomething like your 
old ſhirts, very ſoft, fine, and of various colours, 
[ This muſt have been filk, as it was declared to 
be neither bark, wool, nor linen. ] The covering 
of their legs and feet was all of a piece. I endea- 
voured to put on one of their hoſe, but my feet 
being too large fruſtrated the attempt. Out of the 
eleven whom we killed only two had fire-arms, 
powder and ball. On trying their pieces, I ſound 
they did not carry ſo far as yours. Their powder 
was mixed of the larger, middling, and finer 
grain; but the large made up the greater part. 

„ Thefe were the remarks which I made upon 
the bearded men. Afterwards, leaving the war— 
riors with whom I came, to return home, I joined 
the nations that were ſettled on the coaſt farther 
to the weſtward ; and we followed the courſe of 
the coaſt which was directly between the north 
and the welt. When we came to their ſettle- 
ments, I obſerved that the days were much 
longer than with us, and the nights very ſhort. 
I aſked them the reaſon of this, but they would 
not tell me. Their old men, hearing of my des 
ſign, told me it was in vain for me to proceed any 
farther : at the ſame time they ſaid, the coaſt ex- 
tended itſelf a great way between the north and 
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weſt; that it aſterwards turned ſhort to the weſt, 


that direction, it was cut by the ſea directly from 
north to ſouth. One of them added, that at low 
water were to be ſeen rocks and {hallows in the 
channel, which once had been dry land. In the 
end, they all joined in perſuading me not to travel 
any farther; aſſuring me that the country was 
cold and deſert, deſtitute of animals and inhabi- 
tants; and adviſed me to return to my own 
country, I accordingly took their advice, and re- 
turned by the way that I came,” 

M. Le Paye du Pratz heſitated not to believe 
every articleof this account, which indeed ſeems 
probable enough : and he ſeemed to be of opt- 
nion, that the bearded men above mentioned came - 
from ſome of the iſles of Japan. The diſtance 
of the Jazons from the fartheſt nation viſited by 
Moneacht Ape, if meaſured in a ſtraight line, ap- 
pears to be about goo leagues. 

Having already ſpoken of the natives of the 
ſouthern continent, we ſhall now proceed to ſay 
ſomething of the North-American natives. Sa— 
vage in their manners, they are generally found 
equally fierce and faithleſs; poſſeſſing many of 
the vices and few of the virtues of wild nature; and 
zIſo apt enough to adopt the crimes and exceſſes 
of civilized nations, as has been often found by 
experience whenever an opportunity offered. 

The fierceſt of all theſe. tribes are the Eſqui - 
maux, fo called from their living upon new fleſh, 

They are untrattable, miſchievous, and ſhock- 
ing to behold; yet their ſkin is white, probably 
becauſe they are always clothed ; their ſhirts being 
made of bladders, br the inteſtines of fiſh, ” and 
their coats generally of a bear's ſkin; the men 
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wear likewiſe breeches made of ſkins, having the 
hair inwards, and faced with fur or ermine on the 
outſide, They have alſo ſhoes made of ſkins, and 
boots of the ſame over them; and are often 
doubly and trebly ſhod in this manner : they 
carry arrows pointed with the teeth of a ſea- cow 
when they cannot pet iron: they hve in the 
open air * the ſummer months, and reſide 
in caverns in the winter ſeaſon. 

In the weſtern part of Canada there is a vaſt 
track of countries, ſome of which are unknown, 
and ſome uninhabited ; but the French were ac- 

uainted with the Mataſoins, the Meſſonis, the 
hriſtinaux, and the Aſſinaboils. The three firſt 
of theſe ſpeak what is called the Algonquin lan- 
guage. As to the Chriſtinaux, they live to the 
northward of lake Superior. It is faid that the 
Indians on the river Bourbon, and thoſe on the 


river South Tereſa, differ in their language. We 4 


are told, that at the diſtance of a hundred leagues 
from this river, it is not navigable for fifty more: 
but a paſſage is found by means of rivers and lakes 
that diſgorge themſelves into it; and afterwards 
it holds it's courſe through a fertile country, which 

continues as far as the lake of the Aſſinaboils. 
Theſe Indians, as well as thole of Canada, enter- 
tain a number of ſuperſtiizous opinions. They 
believe in a good and an evil genius, but acknow- 
ledge the ſun as their great divinity. All theſe 
. tribes go under the general appellation of the Sa- 
vannois, on account of the Savannoks or low 
grounds which - ſurround their country. Theſe 
people, neglecting culture, are. ſo deſtitute of 
proviſions when the hunting-ſeaſon is expired, 
that they have been known tp prey upon their 
own ſpecies; and, when a man grows old, it is a 
cuſtom 
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cuſtom for his beſt-beloved ſon to ſtrangle him. 
An excellent refutation of thoſe modern philoſo- 
phers, who have affected to prefer a ſtate of un- 
cultivated nature to the reſinements of civil ſo— 
ciety ! If this needs a further illuſtration, let the 
reader attend to ſome other cuſtoms which we ſhall 
have occaſion to relate in the courſe of this hiſlory. 

Amongſt all the northern nations inhabiting 
about Canada, the Sioux, Aigonquin, and Huron 
languages are the only radical ones. The Sioux 
have no ſettled dweilings, but, like the Tartars, 
wander from place to place; ſometimes lodging 


under a wigwam on one ſpot, ſometimes on ano- 
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ther. They have a cuſtom of cutting off the tips 
of their noſes, and ſome part of the ſkin on the 
tops of their heads: and ſome people have ſup- 
poſed that they bear a reſemblance to the Chineſe 
in their manners and language. 

The people called the Aſſinaboils inhabit on the 
borders of a lake of that name, emboſomed in hills; 
and of which many wonders are recounted by cre- 
dulous Europeans. They are a reſerved people, 
very unlike their neighbours the Chriſtinaux; and 
are well calculated for bearing toils and hardſhips. 

The country to the north of the iſland of Mon- 
treal 1s but thinly peopled; however, ſome vil- 
lages belonging to the old inhabitants yet remain, 
The Nipiſſings, in particular, are ſo called from a 
lake ot that name, and are the deſcendants of the 
ancient Algonquins. Of the Outawas, though 
formerly a populous nation, few are now to be 
ſeen. The barbarity, in ſhort, of theſe Indians, 
their manner of living, their bloody wars, their 
killing their old men, and often deſerting their 
children, together with their total ignorance of 
medicine in caſe of diſeaſe, have contributed to 
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decreaſe their numbers; inſumuch that many of 


their nations do not contain above two thouſand, 


fcarcely any of them {ix thouſand perſons. 

The Algonquins were once reckoned the 
greateſt hunters, and conſequently the greateſt 
warriors in theſe parts. The Iroquois, who at 
firſt acknowledged their ſuperiority, at length 
put in their claim, and a war enſued, in which 
a third nation, called the Hurons, aſſiſted the 
Algonquins, and the conteſt was can:ed on 
with a diabolical fury: this was the {tate of the 
Indians when their country was firſt diſcovered, 

But here it is proper to take notice of another 
tribe, who called themſelves Ilinois, fignitying, 
as it ſcems, MEN, by way of diſtinction from the 
furrounding lavages. Of theſe we have the fol- 
lowing deſcription :; 

* The llinois keep ſeveral wives, and yet 
they are excec.lingly jealou- ; and i they find 
them defettive in chaſtity, they cut their 2 and 
ears: many of their women carry upon their faces 
theſe great marks of their infidelity. 

Theſe Indians are well Thaped and dexterous; 
they are excellent markſmen, a circumſtance 
which renders them formidable to their neigh- 
bours, eſpecially to thoſe inhabiting the weſtern 
quarter, who are equally ignorant of fire-arms, 
and of tools made of iron. When the Ilinois 
ſet out upon an expedition, they give the whole 
village notice of it, by making an outcry the 
evening before they go, and on the morning be- 
fore they depart. Their captains are diſtinguiſhed 
from the private ſoldiers, by certain ſcarves of 
ſkins, wrought with curious workmanſhip. They 
have abundance of game; they ſow beans and 


melons, which are excellent, and their Indian 


corn 
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Corn ſeldom fails them. The cabins in which 


they live, are large and commodious. They are 
covered and paved with mats of ruſhes ; their 
diſhes are made of wood, their ſpoons of bones, 
taken from the ſkulls of wild oxen; their 
clothes are the ſkins of beaſts, yet, in ſome re- 
ſpe&ts, they appear to be more civilized than 
their neighbours. There 1s, however, a ſtrange 
infatuation prevailing among them ; ſome of the 
Ilinois take the habits of women in their 
youth, which they are not allowed to throw off 
in maturer years. Theſe men conſort with the 
females, yet they are allowed to go to war, pro- 
vided they fight only with clubs ; and they al- 
ways aſſiſt in the council. 

* The Calumet is what the Indians greatly 
reverence. Theſe favages ſeem to look upon it 
as the arbritrator of peace and war, the determi- 
ner of life and death. The calumet, or pipe, of 
peace, however, 1s different from that of war, 
The former is uſed to confirm their alliances; 
the latter to declare hoſtilities. It is made of a 
red ſtone, the head is like that of our common 
tobacco-pipes, but larger, and it 1s fixed to a 
hollow reed, in order to hold it for ſmoking, 
They ornament it with feathers of various 
colours, and they call it the Calumet of the Sun, 
to whom they preſent it: they dare not wah 
themſelves in rivers in the beginning of the 
ſummer, nor taſte the new fruits of the trees 
till they have danced to the calumet. This is a 
vety ſolemn ceremony, uſed often to confirm 
alliances, and ſometimes to entertain a viliting 
Nation, 

In ſummer they perform it in the fields, in 
winter in their cabins. In the former caſe, they 


chule 
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chuſe a ſhady ſpot, in the midſt of which they 


ſpread a large mat, ſetting on it the god of their 
chief, or him who gives the dance; for here every 
one has his particular 1dol or monitoa, notwith- 
ſtanding they generally confeſs a power far above 
theſe ſecondary deities, which are often birds, 
ſerpents, or any thing elſe to which they take a 
fancy. To the right of their monitoa the calu- 
met is placed, and a fort of trophy is made 
round it with their arms. 

« All things being thus diſpoſed, thoſe who 
are to ſing take the moſt honourable ſeats ; then 
all the rel place themſelves round in order as 
they come in, having firit ſaluted the monitoa, 
which they do by blowing the ſmoke of their 
tobacco upon it; every one in his turn dancing 
with it in his hands, and following the cadence 
of the ſongs. Aſter this, he who 1s to begin the 


dances, takes the calumet and preſents it to the 


ſun; then he moves it in various directions, 
ſometimes lowering it near the ground, at others 
advancing it, as if he would make it fly, and 
then he preſents it to the ſpectators, who ſmoke 
with it one after another, dancing all the while, 
and thus they conclude the firſt ſcene of this 
ſavage ball: the ſecond ſcene 1s a fight, accom- 
panied with vocal and inſtrumental muſic; for 
they make uſe of a drum upon theſe occaſions. 
One of the warriors, on a ſignal given, takes up 
a bow and arrows, with an ax, and is encoun— 
tered by the dancer, who defends himſelf with 
the calumet alone, each of them dancing all the 
while. After this, he who held the calumet 
makes a ſpeech, in which he gives an account of 
his warlike atchievements, and accepts of a pre- 
ſent from the chief. He then gives the calumet 
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to another, who, having atted his part, gives it 


to a third, and thus it paſſes from the hands of 
one to another, till it 1s returned to the chief, 
who preſents it to the nation invited to the feaſt, 
in token of friendſhip and confirmation of al- 


Such is the general ſketch of the manners of 
a variety of Indian nations, with whom the 
reader will be better acquainted in the courſe of 


! the work ; and though differing in language, and 


certain peculiar manners, he muſt always ex- 


a pect to find the ſame leading features characte- 
riſe the North-American ſavages. A love of war 


and hunting, an averſion to labour, and the 
cultivation of lands, and a ſtrong propenſity to 
luſt and cruelty, may, with ſome few excep- 
tions, be traced through all their tribes. Such 


* were the nations whom the firit ſettlers had 


1 


to deal with, barbarous in war, and faithleſs in 


2 


peace; they gave them more trouble than all 
the woods and wilds they had to clear, or all 


Abs, 


the other difficulties which they were obliged to 


encounter. Yet, endued with fortitude, and a 
© ſpirit of perſeverance, they ſurmounted theſe 
: obſtacles, and, with unremitting toil and labour, 


laid the foundation of a large and flouriſhing 


; empire, 
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Cabot's Diſcovery—New-England ; it's Climate — 
Newfoundland and Nova-Scotia, &c. ſettled — 
Charter Government—The Foundation of Bo/- 
ton—Union of the four Governments—OQuakers 
Witchcraſts—Delufions—Afairs of New-Eng- 


nd. 


HE Italian adventurer, Cabot, was the firſt, 

1 who, failing under a commiſſion of king 
Henry VII. made a diſcovery of the North-Ame- 
rican continent, touching at that part of it ſince 
called Canada, or New France ; but he made no 
regular ſettlement there; and even the diſcovery 
itſelf ſeemed to be either forgot or diſregarded. . 
he ſtate of England in the reigns of Henry 
VIII. Edward VI. and his ſiſter Mary, were 


S unfavourable to colonization. But in Elizabeth's 
= reign, about the year 1584, near a century aſter 
3 Cabot's expedition, the famous Sir Walter 
4 Raleigh fitted out certain ſhips under the com- 


3 mand of the captains Amidas and Barlow, who 

: went on ſhore on an iſland near the main land 
of North-America. And ſome time afterwards, 
poſſeſſion was taken of the continent to which 
the general name of Virginia was given, in ho- 
nour of the maiden queen. : 

In the month of April 1585, Sir Richard 
| Gren undertook an expedition with ſeven ſhips, 
4 under the direction of him who planned 

the former. He firſt arrived at an iſland 
called Wokokon : he paſſed over from thence 
to the continent, but plundering an-Indian town, 
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was . to reimbark his people: he then 


went to;Roanoak, where Amidas and Barlow had 
firſt landed ; and having left a ſmall celony there, 
he returned to his native country. 

Captain Lane, who was at the head of this co - 
lony, proceeding to the continent, reſolved with 
his handful of men to make diſcoveries in a ſtrange 
and ſavage country. He was particularly encou- 
raged by an Indian chief, named Wingina, who 
pretended to direct him where he might find great 
treaſures. The idea of diſcovering mines of gold 
and ſilver at that time poſſeſſing all the European 
nations, Lane followed his advice: his faithleſs 
friend deſerted him; and though the Indians did 
not fall upon him at that time in a hoſtile manner, 
yet, as they took care not to ſupply him with pro- 
viſions, and it was afterwards: found that he had 
entered into a conſpiracy to deſtroy the Engliſh, 
they were glad to abandon their enterpriſe on the 
appearance of Sir Francis Drake's fleet upon the 
coaſt, and to ſet ſail for England. Scarcely were 
they departed, before Sir Richard Grenville ar- 
rived with three ſhips at Roanoak; where, dre a 
he found no traces of the old coloniſts, yet he 
ventured to leave fifteen men behind him. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in the year 1587, equip- 
ped theſe three ſhips, having 150 perſons on board; 
who were incorporated under the name of the 
Borough of Raleigh in Virginia, When theſe 
. at Roanoak, they found nothing but the 


{ſkeleton of a man who had been killed by the 
Indians; to whoſe fury ſeven others had fallen a 
prey, and the remainder it appeared had gone over 
to Cape Hatteras: yet this account did not deter 
the new coloniſts from entering into hoſtilities - 
with the Indians. At length, they were ſo much 


diſtreſſed, 


Ul 
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diſtreſſed, - that it was judged- neceſſary. to ſend 
their governor to England, in order to ſolicit 
ſupplies. He ſucceeded; but on his return, 
met with a terrible tempeſt, and contrary winds, 
which obliged him to put back. In the mean 
time, his coloniſts, unſupported by their country - 
men, all periſned by the ſword and famine ; ſuch 
was the unfavourable: aſpect of affairs in theſe 
arts, and ſo little encouragement had the Eng- 

iſh to colonize North-America. 
Nor did the captains Gilbert and Geſnold, 
who ſailed from Plymouth in the year 1602, to 
that part of New-England called Virginia, 
though they erefied a little fort there, meet 
with any ſucceſs, further than what might be ex- 
tied from a trading voyage; they quarrelled 
with the Indians, and their attempt was fruſtra- 
ted. The ſame was the fate of two ſubſequent - 
undertakings, the one ſet on foot by Mr. Hacluyt, 
prebendary of Briſtol; the other by the lords 
Southampton and Arundel, in the year 1605. . 
Yet, notwithſtanding theſe repeated diſap- 
pointments, a company of gentlemen and mer- 
chants, in the year 1606, raiſed a fund for the 
eſtabliſhment of new colonies in North. Ame- 
rica; Sir Walter Raleigh's grant being for- 
ſeited in conſequence of his attainder, and ſub- 
ſequent execution in the reign of king James I. 
Theſe affociates were incorporated under tlie 
names of the London and Briſtol companies. 
After a proſperous voyage, the fleets came to 
anchor off the bay of Cheſapeak, in the month of 
April, and immediately turned their attention to- 
wards their new eſtabliſhment. | 
Powers were veſted in them to ere a govern- 
ment, which they accordingly did; but com- 
C mencing 
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mencing hoſtilities againſt the Indians, and 


quarrelling with themſelves, they had determined 
to forſake their new ſettlement, called | James- 
Town; when, at a critical time, lord Delaware, 
with a conſiderable reinforcement, and extenſive 
powers; arrived from England. 

He cauſed the coloniſts to remain quiet in 


their old dwellings ; he eſtabliſned many good 


regulations, and well ſupported the character 
with which he was inveſted. By his means the 
ſettlement flouriſhed ; tobacco was cultivated ; 
proper laws were enacted; and the conſtitution 
of the infant colony was, by degrees, modelled in 
ſuch a manner, as to reſemble that of England. 
This great man having -returned to his native 
country, for the benefit of his health, died on 
his paſſage back to Virginia, in the year 1618; 
and was ſucceeded by Sir George Yardley in the 
government.. This may properly be called the firſt 
riſe of the Britiſh ſettlements in North-America. 

The ſoil and climate of New-England, where 
the coloniſts afterwards ſo amazingly multiplied, 
are various; but the climate is in general healih- 
tul, and the land fertile; though the ſummers 
are ſhort and the winters long and ſevere, which 
latter circumſtance is generally accounted. for, 
by the large freſh water lakes which lie behind this 
province. The land in many places towards the 
lea, is low and marſhy ; but in the interior parts 
of the country ſwells into hills, and riſes into 
mountains. The following is a juſt deſcription 


olf the country: 


« New-England, lying in the temperate zone, 
is juſtly eſteemed happy and healthy. Around 
Maſſachuſet's-Bay the - ſoil is black and rich, 
though not ſo fertile in the northern diftricts. 
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Few countries are better watered than this, 
which abounds in rivers and lakes of freſh wa- 
ter. Of the former, ſeven are navigable, and 
all of them abound in variety of fiſh. Connec- 
ticut river, in particular, is navigable a great way 
for the largeſt veſſels; it ariſes in the northern 
frontier of the province, and runs directly ſouth 
for the ſpace of 200 miles, till it diſcharges it- 
felf between the towns of Saybrook and Line. 
The coaſt likewiſe abounds with cod, and the 
country is fruitful in all kinds of excellent pulſe 
or corn, eſpecially Maize or Indian corn, the 
ear of which is about a ſpan long, compoſed of 
eight or more rows of grain, and about go grains 
in each row, ſo that each ear is likely to pro- 
duce about 240 grains upon an average. . In 
many of the North-American provinces, the 
ſtalk grows to the height of ſeven or eight feet, 
and 1s proportionably ſtrong and thick. This 
ſtalk is jointed like a cane, and like that it is 
ſupplied with a ſaccharine juice; but from ex- 
periments made, it has proved not at all capable 
"of being reduced into ſugars. | Each joint is 
marked with a long leaf or flag; and a branch 
of flowers, reſembling rye bloſſoms, ſhcots out 
at the top. The Indians boiling this corn till it 
is tender, eat it with fiſh, fleſh, or fowl, as 
bread. They ſometimes biuiſe it in mortars be- 
fore they boil it ; but the more uſual method is 
to dry it bigh, and then fift and beat it in mor- 
tars into fine meal, which the Indians either eat 
dry or mixed with water. The Engliſh gene- 
f rally make bread of it by baking it in the ſame 
manner as they do flour; but the beſt food 
made from it, which is called Sanſi, is procured 
by the corn being ſteeped in water for 2 
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half an hour, and beat in a mortar til] it is 
quite cleared of the huſk, then ſifted, boiled, 
and eaten with milk or butter and ſugar. Strong 
beer may be brewed from this corn without 
malting it like barley. 

A great variety of fowls and game, ſuch as 
hens, geeſe, ducks, turkies, ſwans, herons, pi- 
geons. wigeons, heathcocks, partridges, | &c. 
are found in New-England. European. cattie, 
in general, multiply there; and the horſes, 
though ſmall, are ſound and ſerviceable. Elks, 
bears, wolves, . ounces, ſables, monkeys, ra- 
coons, rabbits, hares, ſquirrels, and a variety of 
other quadrupeds, wild and tame, are found 
here; ſome of the former of which are imported 
into England as curioſities.” e 

[The author whom I have cited, men- 
tions alſo a ſort of deer twelve feet high, called 
the Mooſe; but as the very exiſlence of ſuch an 
animal is doubted, and ſome are inclined . to 
claſs it with the griſſons and unicorns of an- 
tiquity, I ſhall not trouble the reader with a 
deſcription of this wonderful. quadruped.] 

„ This province abounds in excellent timber, 
both ſuch as is neceſſary for ſhip-building, and 
ſuch as we ule in dying, or tanning leather. 
Yet ſuch was the deſtruttion made in the foreſts 
by thoſe who cleared the country, that it was 
thought neceſſary to pals a law for preventing 
the waſte of woods, by inflifting certain penal- 
ties upon any perſons who cut down trees be- 
fore they were arrived at a certain age ſpecified. 
The pines here are ſaid to be equal to thoſe of 
Norway; but the oaks are reckoned inferior in 
quality to thoſe of Engliſh growth. _Ship- 
building, however, was always reckoned a prin- 
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pal employment at Boſton, where veſſels were 
lometimes built by the New-England merchants 
on their own account; and ſometimes on com— 
miſſion. Since the preſent unhappy troubles, 
they have employed themlelves in building pri- 
vateers or {mall yellels of war, as the Americans 
call them. | 

W bile the firſt planted colony continued in+ 
creaſing, other ſettlements had been eſtabliſhed 
on various parts of the ſea-coaft of the vaſt 
weſtern continent, Among theſe was New- 
foundland, which Cabot had diſcovered, - be- 
ing between the 46th and z1ft degrees of north 
latitude, in the year 1497. The ſummers here 
- are hot; the winters very cold. The ground is 
in general barren of moſt vegetable productions, 
timber excepted. Deer, hares, and beavers, are 
found in abundance; but the cod-fiſhing, on the 
Banks, conſtitutes the chief worth of that poſ- 
ſeſſion. The natives are a mild people, but 
much given to pilfering; they paint their bo- 
dies, Which are generally ill-ſhaped, as their 
features are: they appear to be beardleſs, 
which ſeems to ariſe from a cuſtom, adopted in 
youth, of pulling out the hairs by the root. 
This ſettlement has always been looked upon by 
the French with a jealous eye. pes of 
The ifland called Newfouadland. was firſt 
taken poſſeſhon of by the Engliſh, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. Sir Francis Bacon, in con- 
junction with ſeveral others, afterwards obtained a 
grant of lands from Bonaviſta to St: Mary's ; 
whither one Mr, Guy conducted a colony. In 
the year 1715, a colony was planted at Cambriel, 


as were ſeveral others afterwards-1n various parts 
| #; * of 
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of Newfoundland: in the mean while, the French 
ſettled themſelves at Placentia. | 
Bordering on Newfoundland 1s Nova-Scotia, 
which, comprehending Acadia (under which name 
many diſturbances have ariſen between us and our 
Gallic neighbours) is bounded by the ocean on the 
ſouth, — on the eaſt by the river St. Laurence, 
and by Canada and New. England on the weſt and 
ſouth · weſt; extending from the 43d to the 3;ů 1ſt de- 
gree of north latitude. cn. 
Frequent quarrels now took place between the 
rival nations; the French claiming a right to the 


territories which the Engliſh aſſerted belonged tio 


them, Ti 
Annapolis, Canſo, and Halifax, are the prin- 
cipal towns in this province; the former has an 
harbour ſaid to be capable of containing a thous 
ſand veſſels. Canſo to the eaſtward is remarkable 
for it's fiſhery ; Halifax has hkewiſe a fine har. 
bour, and is commodiouſly ſituated; but the 
country round it is not fruitful. In the year 
1743, three thouſand families were tranſported 
to this new ſettlement ; but the place is ſubjettito 
frequent viſits from the Indians. The Cape Sable 
coaſt is alſo famous for fiſhing; and the iſland of 
Sables lies in the neighbourhood. Cape Breton, 
ſituated from 45* to 47* of north latitude, is the 
largeſt iſland in the gulph of St. Laurence. The 
fort of Louiſbourg here was demoliſhed, when the 
place was taken by the Engliſh.— But, to return. 
It the colony at James- Town ſucceeded, there 
were other ſettlements which deſerved the atten- 
tion of the Engliſh;. Some adventurers ſailing 
from Plymouth, in the reign of king James I. ſettled 
in that part of the country called New-ſerſey, 
Tit i) £2: 00s where: 
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where they founded New-Plymouth; and by de- 


grees ſpread themſelyes in the adjacent country. 
This colony continued increaſing, but not without 
frequent diſſenſions ariſing among them. In the 
mean time captain Worlaſton came over to ſettle 
at Maſſachuſlet's-Bay ; but his men mutinied and 
choſe one Morton for their chief: but he, having 
committed the crime of dancing, with ſome of his 
people, round a maypole, in deriſion of the Puri - 
tans, was ſecured by a party ſent from New-Ply- 
mouth ſor this fault, not for his mutiny. The 
government diſmiſſed the accuſation,” but the de- 
ſign miſcarried. | | 
Alter this, Sir Henry Roſwel, Sir John Young; 
and others, gat a patent for incorporating them- 
ſelves, under the name of The Governor and 
Company of Maſſachuſet's-Bay in New-England. 
Theſe coloniſts had the power of elefting their 
governor and other magiſtrates, and that of 
enacting laws not contrary to the laws of England. 
The new ſettlers, afterwards divided ; one part 
eſtabliſhing themſelves at Dorcheſter, while the 
other reſorted to a different ſpot ; but, ſoon aſter- 
wards removing themſelves, they founded Boſton, 
Now the capital of the New-England province. 
The Dutch had by this time ſetiled themſelves in 
New-York, as the French had done at Canada. 
Nor were thoſe adventurers, whoſe lot was caſt 
to the ſouthward, at all unſucceſsful. Penſylvania 
was ſettled by the famous William Penn, ſon of Sir 
William Penn; who obtained an extenſive charter 
for this purpoſe from king Charles I. bearing d. te 
March 4th, 1680. The re of this government, 
as it ſtands at preſent, will be beſt ſeen by the char- 
ter delivered by Mr. Penn, in lieu of the” for- 
mer one, which was ſurrendered to him as in ſome 
| | reſpetty. 
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reſpefts inconvenient. The clauſes in this. new 
charter are the following: | 
 « Firft, No perſons who believe in ane 
Almighty God, and live peaceably under the 
civil government, ſhall be moleſted in their 
religious perſuaſions, nor be compelled to frequent 
or maintain any religious worſhip contrary to their 
mind. Secondly, That all perſons who profeſs 
to believe in Jefus Chriſt, and are capable, of 
ſerving the government in any capacity, muſt ſo- 
lemnly promiſe, when required, allegiance to the 
crown, and fidelity to the province and governor. 
Thirdly, That annually, on the firſt day of October 
for ever, there ſhall be an aſſembly choſen to ſit 
on the fourteenth day_of the fame month, viz. 
four perſons out of each county, or a greater 
number, as the governor and aſſembly may from 
time to time agree, with all the powers and privi- 
leges of an aſſembly, as is uſual in any, of the 
king's plantations in America; two-thirds of the 
whole number that onght to meet ſhall be a guorum, 
to fit upon their own adjournment, Fourthly, 
The freemen, at their meeting for eleding repre- 
ſentatives, are to chuſe ſheriffs and coroners. The 
juſtices in the reſpeftive counties to nominate 
clerks of the peace. The laws of government. 
ſhall be in this ſtyle: By the Governor, with the 
Conſent and Approbatzon of the Freemen in Gene- 
ral Aſſembly met. Filthly, No perſon to be licen= 
ſed by the governor to keep an ordinary or tavern, 
but ſuch as are recommended by the juſtices of the 
county. Sixthly, No alteration to be made in the 
charter, without the conſent of the governor and 
ſix out of ſeven of the aſſembly met. (Signed, 
William Penn, at Philadelphia, in Penlylvania, 


C 5 October 
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October 28, 1701; the firſt year of my govern- 


ment. ]“ And then comes the following addition: 
« Notwithſtanding any thing formerly alleging 
the mw and territories to join together in 
legiſlation, Mr. Penn hereby declares, that if at 
any time hereafter, within three years, their re- 
ſpective aſſemblies ſhall not agree to join in legi- 
Haden, and ſhall ſignify the ſame to him: in ſuch 
caſe, the inhabitants of the three counties, and of 
the province, {hall not have leſs than eight repre- 
ſentatives; and the town of Philadelphia, when 
incorporated, ſhall have two repreſentatives. The 
inhabitants of each county in the territories ſhall 
have as many perſons to repreſent them, in a 
diſtin aſſembly for thoſe territories, as ſhall be by 
them requeſted ; and the province and territories 
ſhall enjoy the ſame charters and privileges.” 


Such were the outlines of a government 
which might juſtly be denominated free, though 
the executive power was in ſome meaſure lodged 
in the proprietor, William Penn made a pur- 
_ chaſe of the lands from the natives. His towns 
were as towns of refuge; and men of all nations 

and religions had it in their power to live happy 
in this ate ſettlement : except in one 
| inſtance of a verſatile man, named Keith, we have 
not found any kind of perſecution in this ſetile- 
ment ; a circumſtance which does honour to the 
head of William Penn, and to the -hearts of the 
"Quakers; who alſo have in genera] choſen father 
to ſuffer_ violence in their perſons and eflates, 
than to mingle in thoſe troubles which of late have 

ſo much diſtracted their unhappy country. 
The province of Penſylvamia boaſts of many 
nine towns. The city of Philadelphia, which be- 
fore 
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fore the late commotions contained 19,000 inha- 
bitants, is particularly worthy of notice. This 
beautiful city is ſituated on a point of land at the 
confluence of the Delaware and the Schulkyl, 
rivers of great note in America, It was origi- 
nally intended to compriſe eight parallel ſtreets. 
two miles long. interſected at right angles by ſix. 
teen others, each a mile in length. There is a 
{quare of ten acres in the centre; and the two 
principal ſtreets which are finiſhed are 100 feet 
wide. Moſt of the public buildings are diſpoſed 
round the ſquare. The houſes in general have 
gardens and orchards behind them, They have 
here fine quays, commodious warehouſes, and 
good docks for ſhip-building; and there are about 
two thouſand houles, moſtly well built of brick 
or ſtone, in this capital; which, though unfiniſhed, 

exhibit a beautiful appearance. ©» + 1 | 
Maryland, of which we ſhall next ſpeak, was 
founded by lord Baltimore; Wha, though a Ca- 
tholic, retiring from England on account of the 
diſputes raiſed here by religioniſts, founded this 
colony; on principles of a nature ſimilar to thoſe 
adopted by Mr. Penn. His brother, with about 
200 perſons, went over thither upon this arduous 
undertaking, which ſucceeded beyond expectation ; 
even the Indians generally living with them as 
friends; a . of great conſequence to 
an infant colony. And though the envy of the 
Virginians at length armed theſe ſavages againſt 
them; yet the ſteadineſs they ſhewed in their de- 
fence, joined to the good * which the natives 
received from them, ſecured the people of Mary- 
land from the threatened evil. Axes A ir 
As no ſe was refuſed entrance, the colony na- 
tuially increaſed: the founders of it felt indeed 
C 6. but 
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but one inconvenience, which was, that the Ca- 
tholies being out: numbered by the other ſetts, after 
the revolution, the latter ufed all means to wreſt the 
government out of their hands, and would have 
ungratefully deprived them of all their rights; but 
that the Engliſh government would not permit 
ſuch an abuſe. Certainly it is a molt charming 
proſpeR; to behold men of all religions, inſtead of 
rſecuting each other, living together as the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, worſhiping one gracious Almighty 
Being whom they profeſs to ſerve. ee 
and Maryland were both founded on theſe prin- 
ciples, and their illuſtrious legiſlators cannot be too 
much commended.  _ 
There is no very conſiderable town in Mary- 
land: but Annapolis, ſituated. on the banks of the 
_ Severn, is the ſeat of government in this province. 
Me left off our narrative of the riſe and pro- 
greſs of the New-England provinces at the foun- 
dation of Boſton, which forms a remarkable period 
in the North-American hiſtory ; where Mr. Win- 
throp, ſucceeding to the government, much pro- 
moted the intereſts of the province. Yet a certain 
ſet of rioters being impriſoned, and this magi- 
irate being accuſedof having violated the rights of 
the people; he deſcended from his ſeat, and vindi- 
cated himſelf to the ſatisfaction of all preſent. 
The four provinces, of Ne- England united 
themſelves in a general confederacy, and turned 
their thoughts cowardgge converſion of the In- 
dians ; in Which, for Tome time however, they 
made but little progreſs, though they made a con- 
-vert.of an Indian king. After this, the North- 
American coloniſts were engaged in a deſperate 
war with Philip, king of the Womphanags ; who, 
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being a politic Indian, was not ſubdued till much 
.. bloo4 had been ſhed upon the occaſion. | 
The inhabitants of the New-England provinces 
were thus ſucceſsful, and began to think themſelves 
happy; till under the adminiſtration of Andros, 
in the reign of king James II. they thought they 
had abundant cauſe of complaint. From ſome 
miſcondu& of this governor, they aſſected that 
he had attacked their liberties, infringed their 
charter, and had negletted to chaſtiſe, if not abſo» 
lately held a correſpondence with, their French and 
Indian enemies. As ſoon as the New-England 
men. heard of the revolution in England, they 
diſplaced this governor ſo obnox1ous to their cen- 
ſures; and, by the charter which William granted, 
had reaſon to believe their liberties were ſecured 
to them. a | 
Sir William Phipps, whom king James had 
offered to make ſheriff of the county, ſucceeded 
to the government on the acceſſion of king 
William. He was a man of mean original, who 
owed his fortune to accident; he was the fon of 
a blackſmith born in America, and afterwards 
{followed the trade of a ſhip-carpenter. With ſome 
clifficulty he obtained a patent for fiſhing upon a 
Spaniſh wreck; where he filhed up a great quan- 
tity of plate; and, by degrees, obtained the honour 
we have mentioned; which in the end he did not 
ſhew himſelf well capable of ſupporting. _ 
During his adminiſtration happened an. event 
which well deſerves notice in the American 
hiſtory. The Quakers had long been the object of 
hatred to the people of New-England; who, from 
being perſecuted in their mother-countty, now 
became perſecutors themſelves + 


The 
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The Anabaptiſts and the Quakers, eſpecially 
the latter, became the object of their bigoted rage. 
They enacted many penal laws againſt theſe 
people; among which the following were re- 
markable : | 

« A Quaker (as all of that ſect are to be ba- 
„ niſhed) returning to New-England, is to have 
« one of his ears cut off, and is to be kept to hard 
« labour in the houſe of correction. For the ſe- 
% cond fault;. he is to loſe the other ear. If the 
« offender ſhould be a woman, ſhe is to be whip- 
« ped, and to be kept in the ſame manner. 
« | What is ſtill more terrible] Whether men or 
« women, for the third offence, they are to have 
« their tongues bored with a red hot iron; and 
„then they are to be detained in the houſe of 
« correction till they can be ſhipped off at their 
* own charges.” This happened while Endicot 
was governor. 2 | 

The Quakers, like all other ſects, thriving. under 

erſecution, made a merit of their ſufferings ; and 
in their turn had an opportunity of triumphing 
over their intolerant brethren. : 

During the government of Sir William Phipps 
already mentioned, a ftrange fancy poſſeſſed the 
faints of Buſton, that numbers of them were under 
the power of witchcraft :—A perſon named Paris, 
the miniſter of Salem, having two daughters who 
were troubled with convulſions, concluded that 
they were bewitched; -and ſeizing on a female 
ſervant of his own, cauſed her to be beaten till 
ſhe acknowledged that the was concerned in this 
execrable deed; and was for a long time impriſoned 
upon the occaſion. But now the flame began to 
ſpread ; the ill health of ſome, and the malice of 
| Others, occaſioned many to be accnſed. Mr. 

| | Burroughs, 
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Burroughs, formerly miniſter of Salem, was ac- 
cuſed, and, together with two other gentlemen of 
irreproachable character, was executed on this 
occaſion. at's 

The tragedy thus begun, other victims were 
ſeletted. The flame (ſays my author) ſpread with 
« rage into every part of the country.” A man 
refaling to plead to ſuch inconſiſtent charges as 
were exhibited againſt him, was preſſed to death. 

Nor could the tenderneſs of youth, the infir- 
mity of age, nor the ſacred idea of their own 
miniſtry, nor the hohour of the female ſex, afford 
the leaſt protection. Even children of eleven 
years of age were apprehended as witches and 
wizards : and women of all ages and degrees were 
ſtripped ſtark naked, to be ſearched for n 
teats. If any one had a ſcorbutic ſtain upon him, 
it was the Devil's pinch; and conſequently was 
conſidered as indiſputable evidence. They alſo 
admitted ſtories of ghoſts and viſions, ſuppoſed 
to be delivered in ſleep, to which they gave a name 
unknown in our law- books, that of Spectral Evi- 
dence. 

Perſons tortured under this extraordinary com- 
miſſion confeſſed extraordinary things, ſuch as they 
had not and could not have been guilty of: one 
woman declared that ſhe had lain with the Devil; a 
confeſſion which was received with great ſatisfac- 
tion by the people. And now an univerſal con- 
ſternation pervaded tt colony. Some, hopin 
for mercy, charged themſelves with witchcraft, 
in order to prevent the dreaded effects of a formal 
- accuſation, The priſons were crouded, and 
people were daily executed; yet the number of 
the witches, and of thoſe bewitched, ſeemed con- 
tinually to inereaſe. A magiſtrate, who, bad ᷑᷑om- 
25 - milted 
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mitted forty perſons for this ſuppoſed crime, refu- 
ſing to grant any more warrants upon ſuch an ac- 
count, was himſelf accuſed of ſorcery; and was 
glad to eſcape with life out of the province. On 
the other hand, a woman being brought before a 
jury, who were ſtruck with her ſolemn aſſevera- 
tions, and the rational proofs of her innocence, 
brought in their verdict, Not guilty; but the judge 
ſent them out, and the people De the ac- 
cuſer, ſhe was at laſt brought in guzlty, ſentenced 
to death, and executed accordingly. Sir William 
Paipps, whom a concurren@ of lucky accidents, 
rather than his own merit, had raiſed to the honour 
of knighthood, and the ſtation which he now oc- 
cupied, was as buſy as any one upon this occaſion; 
though as governor, it was certainly his duty to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours for checking the mad- 
neſs of the people. The two doctors, Increaſe 
Mather and Cotton Mather, who were reſpected 
as the apoſtles of the New-England church, alſo 
gave their countenances to theſe meaſures. Phipps 
received an addreſs of thanks from the preachers 
for his cruelty and folly; and was earneſtly peti- 
tioned to proceed in ſo laudable an undertaking. 
Thus encouraged, malice, bigoiry, and prejudice, 
_ urged the accuſers io proceed: they had already 
aſſed the bounds of reaſon, and there was no 
probability of aſcertaining what point they would 
ſtop t. Judges and juries had been threatened, 
browbea!, and ſuſpected of ſorcery. The gover- 
nor's relations, and thoſe of Mr. Increaſe Mather, 
were now charged with this ſuppoſed crime, and 
the miſchief was carried to it's greateſt exceſs. _ 
The higher powers now firſt became ſenſible of 
their error; when it affetted themſelves, they gave 
things another turn, and reſolved, though late, 
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to ſtop the proſecutions. In conſequence of this 
determination, an hundred and fifty perſons then 
in confinement, were releaſed; and the charges 
againſt two hundred more that had been accuſed 
were paſſed over. Such as had received ſentence. 
of death were pardoned, and the whole of the 
proceedings ended; but not without giving occa- 
ſion of exultation to the Quakers. Theſe people, 
as we have ſeen, had been hardly uſed by the colo- 
niſts; and, according to the nature of mankind; 
began to aſſert that this deluſion was a judgment 
which heaven had prepared againſt their. enemies. 
The ſaints of Boſton now humbled themſelves in 
the duſt; and, willing to remove the charge from 
themſelves to the evil principle, appointed a ge» 
neral faſt; and prayed * That God would pardon 
the errors of his people, in a late tragedy occa- 
e fſioned by Satan and his inſtruments.” ; 
How much ſoever of the politics of the Puri- 
tans are ſtill maintained among the coloniſts, their 
religious zeal has certainly declined ſince this ex- 
traordinary paroxiſm: this remedy, which ſqueez- 
« ed from the very heart, was the beſt remedy 
« for ſuch as were tainted with it's poiſon.” The 
evil brought it's cure with it; and, mad as the 
people in North-America may be for war, we have 
recent inſtances of their paying little regard to the 
Puritanical principles of their ancient religion, 
Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland are two charter- 
-v xe and, together with the colony of 
aſſachuſet's-Bay, ate united in one common 
league. and ſtyled, The Four New-England Pro- 
vinces; of which Boſton was generally reckoned 
the capital. This city is ſituated on a peninſula 
at the bottom of a fine harbour, and is to be en- 
tered only by one ſafe pallage. There is a noble 
| - pier 
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pier 2000 feet in length; alſo a town-houſe and a 
commodious exchange; round which are a number 
of bookſeller's ſhops. In the town are ten 
churches; and in 1779 was ſuppoſed to contain 
near 20,000 inhabitants. 

In the year 1684, the charter of Maſſachuſet's- 
Bay being ſubjected to a few warran's, as were 
many others of the American governments, in 
the reign of king James II. and judgment paſſing 
by default in the courts of. juſtice, they were for- 


feited, while ſome appearing io ſubmit to the king 


preſerved their charters intire, merely by not en- 
tering into the conteſt. However, the govern- 
ments of Maſſachuſet's-Bay and of New-York 
obtained ſuch charters as were in force at the com- 
mencement of the preſent American war. 
On the 7th of October 1761, a charter was ex- 
pedited to New-England ; which, after reciting all 
ormer grants, continued in the following manner: 
„ Whereas, the governor and company of 
Maflachuſet's Bay in New-England are become 
very populous and well * ſettled, and whereas the 


mer charter was vacated by 'a judgment in 


chancery in Trinity-term, in the year 1684, the 
agents-of that colony have petitioned to be re-in- 
corporated by a new charter. And alſo to the end 
that our colony of New-Plymouth may be brought 
under fuch a form of government,” as may put 
them in a better condition of deſence; we do 
therefore, by theſe preſents, incorporate into one 
real province, by the name of the Province of 
Maſſachuſſet's-Bay in New. England; viz. the 
former colony of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, the pro- 
vince of Main, the territory of Acadia or Nova- 


Scotia, and the tract lying between Nova-Scotia 
and ibe province of Main, the north half of the 
1 44 ; illes 
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illes Shoals, the iſles of Capawock and Nantucket, 
near Cape Cod, and all iſlands within ten leagues 
oppoſite to the main land within the ſaid bounds, 
{ laving the claims of particular perſons, whoſe 
names are mentioned, confirming former grants |. 
The governor, lieutenant-governor, and ſecretary, 
to be m the king's nomination. Twenty-eight 
counſellors, whereof ſeven- at leaſt ſhall make a 
board, A general court or aſſembly to be con- 
vened the 1 Wedneſday in May yearly ; con- 
. fiſting of the governor, council, and repreſenta- 
tives of the towns or places, not exceeding two 
for one place. Qualification for an elector forty 
ſhillings freehold, or f 50 perſonal eſtate. The 
E to elect twenty - eight counſel. 
ors; eighteen of them from the old colony of 
Nlaſſachuſet's-Bay, four from Plymouth colony, 
three from the province of Main, one for the ter- 
ritory of Sagadahock, and two at large. The go- 
vernor, with conſent of the council, to appoint 
the officers in the courts of juſtice. All born in 
the province, or in the paſſage to and from it, to 
be deemed natural born ſubjects of England. Li- 
berty of conſcience to all Chriſtians except Papiſts. 
The genera] aſſembly to conſtitute judicatories for 
all cauſes, criminal or civil, — or not capital. 
Probate of wills, and granting of adminiſtrations, 
to be in the governor and council. In perſonal 
actions, exceeding the value of ¶ goo ſterling, an 
appeal lies to the king and council, if ſuch appeal 
be made within fourteen days after judgment ; but 
execution is not to be ſtayed. The general afſembly 
to make laws, if not repugnant to thoſe of Eng- 
land; to appoint all civil officers, except the of. 
cers of the courts of juſtice ; to ;inpoſs taxes, to 
be diſpoſed of by the governer and council. The 

* converſion 
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converſion of the Indians to be endeavoured. The 
governor to have a negative in all atts and elec- 
tions. All acts of aſſembly to be ſent home by 
the firſt opportunity, to the king in council, for 
approbation ; if not diſallowed in three years after 
their being preſented, to continue in force until 
repealed by the aſſembly. The general aſſembly 
may grant any lands in the Maſſachuſet's-Bay and 
Plymouth colonies, and in the province of Main; 
but no grant of lands from Sagadahock river to 
St. Laurence's river ſhall be valid without the 
royal approbation. The governor to command 
the militia to uſe the law-martial in time of attual 
war; and to erect forts, and demoliſh the ſame at 
pleaſure. No perſons to be tranſported out of the 
province without their own conſent, or that of the 
general aſſembly. The law-martial not to be exe- 
cuted without the conſent of the council. When 
there is no governor, the lieutenant-governor is to 
att; when both are wanting, the majority of the 
council to have the power. The admiralty-juriſ- | 
diftion is-reſerved to the king or lords of the ad- 
miralty. No ſubjeQ of England to be debarred 
from fiſhing on the ſea-coaſt, or ſalt-water creeks ; 
and they may erect lodges and ſtages in any lands 
not in poſſeſſion of particular proprietors. All i 
trees fit for maſts of twenty-four inches diameter 
and upwards, twelve inches from the ground grow- W 
ing upon land not heretofore granted to any pri- 
vate perſon, are reſerved for the uſe of the king. 
The penalty for cutting any ſuch reſerved tree 

is £100 for each tree.” Such was the charter of 


Maſſachuſet's-Bay. The province of New-York 

had one, which was indeed perfectly excluſive ; 
but, not being ſatisfied with this, they demanded and 
obtained a royal grant to the following purport : + 
E W N | They 
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They are to be incorporated by the name of 
mayor and aldermen of New-York. The city to 
be divided into ſeven wards. The corporation to 
conſiſt of a mayor, a recorder, and ſeven alder- 
men, ſeven aſſiſtants, one ſheriff, one coroner, one 
common clerk, one chamberlain or meaſurer, one 
high conſtable, ſeven aſſeſſors, ſeven collectors, 
ſixteen conſtables, and one marſhal, The gover- 
nor yearly to appoint the mayor, ſheriff, and co- 
roner; and the freeholders and freemen in their 
reſpective wards to chuſe the other officers, ex- 
cept the chamberlain, who is to be appointed in 
council by the mayor, four or more aldermen, and 
four or more aſſiſtants. The mayor to appoint the 
high conſtable, All the officers to take the proper 
oaths, and to continue in office till others have 
been choſen in their room. When any officer 
dies, the ward is to chuſe one: upon refuſal to 
ſerve in office, the common- council may impoſe 
a fine, not exceeding fifteen pounds, for the uſe 
of the corporation. The mayor, or recorder, 
and four or more aldermen, with four or more 
aſſiſtants, to be a common- council; to make bye- 
laws to regulate the freemen; to leaſe lands and 
eenements, &c. and to do nothing inconſiſtent 
Vith the laws of Great-Britain, or of this pro- 
vince. Such laws and orders not to continue in 
force more than twelve months, unleſs confirmed 
by the governor and council. They may puniſh 
by disfranchiſing, or fines for the uſe of the cor- 
poration. The common- council ſhall decide in 
any controverted elections of officers. The com- 
mon-council may be called by the mayor, or, in 
his abſence, by the recorder; the fine of a member 
for non-attendance, not exceedin twenty ſhillings, 
tor the uſe of the corporation, The corporation 
may 
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may eſtabliſh as many fines as they think fit ; and 
may let the ſame. A market to be holden at five 
or more different places on every day except Sun- 
days, to fix the aſſize of bread, wine, &c. The 
mayor, with four or more aldermen, may make 
ſreemen, the fees not to exceed five pounds. 
None but freemen ſhall retale goods, or exerciſe 
any trade, under the penalty of five pounds: 
aliens to be made free. The magiſtrates are to 
commit common vagabonds, to erect work-houſes, 
priſons, and alms-houſes. The mayor 1s to ap- 
oint the clerk of the market and the water- 
lf ; to licenſe. carmen, porters, criers, and the 
like; alſo to grant licenſes to tavern- keepers, and 
retailers of ſtrong drink, for one year, not exceed- 
ing thirteen ſhillings per licenſe : ſelling without 
licenſe, five pounds current money, tolies quottes. 
The mayor, deputy-mayor, recorder, and alder- 
men, for the time being, to be juſtices of the i 
peace. The mayor, deputy-mayor, and recorder, 
or any of them, with three or more of the alder- 
men, ſhall hold quarter-ſeſſions, not to fit more 
than four days. Moreover, the recorder and i 
aldermen to be named in all commiſſions of oyer 
and terminer, and of gaol-delivery. , The mayor, 
deputy-mayor, recorder, or any one of them, i 
with three or more of the, aldermen, may, and 
ſhall, hold every Tueſday a court of record, to iſ 
try all divers caſes, real, perſonal, or mixed, within 
the city and county; and the mayor's court may 
adjourn to any time, not exceeding twenty-eight 
s. The corporation to have a common clerk, 
who ſhall be alſo clerk of the court of record and 
ſeſſions of the peace; to be appointed during his 
good behaviour by the governor. Eight attor- 
neys in the beginning; but, as they drop, only 
8 - bx 
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fix to be allowed during their good behaviour, for 
the mayor's court; which court is to have the direc- 
tion and cognizance of the attorneys; who, upon a 
vacancy, ſhall recommend one to the governor 
for his approbation. The mayor, recorder, or 
any. alderman, may, with or without a jury, de- 
termine in caſes not exceeding forty ſhillings. 
No freeman inhabitant ſhall be obliged to ſerve in 
offices out of the city. A grant ind confirmation 
to all the inhabitants of their hereditaments, &c. 
paying the quit-rent reſerved by their grants. 
The corporation may purchaſe'and hold heredita- 
ments, &c. ſo as the clear yearly. value exceed 
not three thouſand pounds ſterling, and the ſame 
to be diſpoſed of at pleaſure. To pay a quit-rent 
of thirty ſhillings proclamation-money a year, 
beſides the beaver-ſ{kin, and five ſhillings current 
money in former charters required. No action to 
be allowed againſt the corporation for any matter 
or cauſe whatſoever prior to this charter.” | 

The French were not backward in puſhing their 
intereſts in North-America. They had projected. 
and by degrees conſtrutted, a chain of forts, which 
at once over-awed the Indians, and confined the 
Engliſh coloniſts. Some of theſe forts were 
eretted at all hazards; ſome in their own terri- 
tories, but more by the deceptions which they 
practiſed upon the ſimple natives. Sir William 
Phipps oppoſed them, and even beſieged Quebec; 
but his meaſures were ſo ill taken, that the attempt 
was intirely defeated. 
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e had fertled on:the 


continent of North-America, yet the intereſt 
of the Engliſh generally roſe * to that of 
urope. | 
The Dutch, indeed, had made a ſettlement 
at New-York, and they promiſed themſelves 
much from this ſettlement; but they were diſpoſ- 


ſeſſed by the Engliſh in the year 1664, and ſub- 
mitted to the Engliſh government. | 


New- Vork, which the Hollanders called New 


Amſterdam, ſeems to be an ifland, but is con- 


netted with the continent, by that important 
poſt called Kingſbridge: it has, beſides, many 
dependencies, among which the city of Albany, 
Long Iſland, and Staten-Iſland, are to be con- 
ſidered. This ſoon became a flouriſhing colony, 
and what 1s called a crown government. 

The city of New-York is well fituated for 
trade, and, beſore the preſent troubles, was ſup- 

ſed to contain about two thouſand houſes, the 
inhabitants of the province amounting to near 
200,000. perſons. Hud!on's river, on which it 
is ſituate, is navigable for upwards: of 150: miles. 


It was formerly called New-Amſterdam, but de- 


rived 1's former name by it's having been 


yur to James, Duke of York, by his brogker 


ing Charles the ſecond. Albany lies ig che 
northern part of this province, about 130 Miles 
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from Yotk-Ifland.' The ſoil of New-York is ex- 
tremely fertile; it's trade conſiſts in wheat, 
ſkins, furs, oil of whales and ſea-calves, iron, 
and copper. It is moſtly carried on by water, 
on account of the convenience of Hudſon's 
river, which is navigable as far as Albany: 
Nen comes next under oui conſidera- 
tion; Perth-Ambay is the principal town of 
Eaſt- Jerſey, ;' Bridlington is the provincial town 
of Weſt- Jerſey; Elizabeik- Town, however, is the 
moſt ancient of all in the province. The. inha» 
bitants of New. Jerſey carried on a great trade 
in corn, flax, and hemp, and had once become 


a flouriſhing colony before the preſent troubles 


commenced. This province, though firſt ſettled 
by the Swedes, was 'afterwayds: planted by the 
Dutch, and conſequently under the ſame governs 
ment e with that province alſo 
reyerted to the Engliſh; it was divided anto Daſh 
and Weſt- Jerſey. This government was long 
divided by factions, at the ſame time that .king 
James's il condufi had thrown all things into 
confuſion at home; but, at the revolution, tho 
affairs of this colony began to wear a more pro- 
miſing af} Nit. Tire lr 130001 1 nth - 
* Now berkes is bounded on the ſouth-eaſt by 
Delaware-Bay, and on the ſouth and the weſt by 
that river; on the north by New-York, and un- 
known counties; and on the eaſt by the Atlanic 
ocean. It lies between 353 41" and 39 207 
of north latitude. It's length is about 140 miles, 
it's greateſt breadth about 80. Weſt-Jerſey was 
intended, by Dr. Cox, to have been laid out in 
ſeven counties. It has a communication by 
means of the river Aſopus with New-York; 
with Maryland by another river, which comes 
| D within 
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within four miles of Cheſapeak-Bay. It's pro- 
vincial town is Bridlington. There were five 
corporations, with courts, in the province of 


| New-Jerſey ; but only Perth-Amboy, and Brid- 
lington, Ant repreſentatives to the general - 
aflembly;- . ; $6.4: 4 


- It may be proper to obſerve here, that the 
road from New-York to Philadelphia paſſes 
through the Jerſeys; is from New-York to 
Elizabeth-Town, 17 miles; from thence to 


 Trent-Town (or Trenton) go miles; croffin 


the river, you proceed to Philadelphia, the di 
tance of which city from New-York is com- 
puted to be 104 miles. erm. 
Having thus deſcribed New-England and it's 
dependeneles, as well as the ſouthern colonies, 
the principal ſeat of the American war, we ſhall 
now come to fpeak' of Canada, formerly in 
feffion of the French, but ceded to Great- 
ritain by the treaty of Paris, in the year 


1769. 500 | 

Ibis extenſive country was doubtleſs firſt diſ- 
covered by Cabot, already mentioned; in behalf 
of che Engliſh; ' but being neglected by them, 
the French afterwards ſettled in it: fo early as 
the year 1508, one Aubert, of Dieppe, had made 
a voyage to Canada, and had brought over ſome 
of the natives from hence to his own country. 
An expedition to this part of America was 
undettaken in the reign of Francis I. under the 
conduct oſ one Verazani a Fhorentine, who, how. 
ever, returned to France without having eſſected 


any ching. He undertook a ſecond voyage, but 


met with a terrible tempeſt in the courſe of it; 


and embarking on a third, was never heard of 
more. However, a ſettlement was made in Ca- 
| nada 
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nada during the reign of the mqanarch above- 
mentioned, whoſe valour, wars, and captivity 
are ſufficiently recorded in Europeadi hiſtory. 
The new eſtabliſhed colony at firft met with 
amazing difficulties, occcaſioned by internal dif. 
putes and differences with the ſurrounding In- 
dians. SON 
But in Henry the IVth's time, the marquis 
de la Roche obtained a patent for coloniz1 
Canada and all Acadia, what is called Newfound. 
land included. He was far from being ſucceſs- 
ful, having made attempts to ſettle colonies 
where they were not likely to fucceed. Chau- 
vin next obtained the patent, and he put himſelf 
under the direction of one Pontgrave, a mer- 
chant of St. Malo's, who, in the charafter of a 
private adventurer, had made ſeveral voyages to 
the continent of North-America. De Chatte 
ſucceeded to Chauvin; and, at this time, a 
ſquadron was equipped, commanded by M. Pont- 
grave, above mentioned, who had full power to 
extend his diſcoveries up the river St. Laurence, 
It was in the year 1603 that the commodore ſet 
fail, having in his company the famous Cham- 
plain, afterwards the founder of Quebec. They 
proceeded as far as the Falls of St. Louis, and 
then returned to France. | 3 
After De Chatte, De Monts ſucceeded; but,. 
like his predeceſſors, made many unavailing 
attempts reſpecting the ſettlements he wiſhed to 
eſtabhſh. In the mean time, Champlain, who 
had more extenſive views, after examining Ca- 
nada, and all that part of America then called 
Acadia, choſe at laft to fix a colony at Quebec. 
Finding the ſoil favourable for the culture of 
corn, he left a number of his countrymen” be- 
D 2 hind 


two of their chieſs, and wounding a third with 
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bind him, and returned to France; but in the 


Fear 1610, he again viſited his colony, 


found it in a proſperous ſituation. A War, how. 
ever. 2) ee the Iroquois and the Al- 

quins and, Hurons; in the, courſe of which, 
Is two latter nations were likely (as is often the 
caſe'in theſe ſavage conflicts) to be totally ex: 
tirpated.— Champlain joining with the weaker 
party, made the Engliſh his enemies; and from 
this circumflance chjefly aroſe the bloody dif; 
putes Ip Jong carried on between the two natians 
in that quarter of the world. | {7% 
Champlain, at firſt, with his allies, 
great victory over the Iroquois, himſe 


gained: a 
t killing 


his own;hand; . The victors afterwards intendin 

to tartufe a captive, according to the ſavage cul- 
toms, the French commander prevented them ; 
but all the ſavour he could obtain for the wretch 
was, that he himſelf ſhould be permitted to ſhoot 
him, after Which his dead body was torn and 


£ 


mangled to. pieces by the Indians. 
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The Engliſh and the natives alike obftrufted 
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Champlain's views, and he was obliged to ſur. 
render Quebec, which be had, the glory of found- 


ing, to. the former, Who, however, reſtored. it 
with all Acadia to the French, by the treaty of 


St. Germain's, in the: year 1632. 


The Jeſuits had, by this time, ſormed miſſions 
to Canada, and the Urſuline nuns had eſtabliſhed 
e at Quebec. The ſufferings of the 
fathers, who preached the goſpel in thoſe remote 
paris, and the charity ef the ſiſters, may well des 
ferye the praiſe and ad miration of perſons of all re- 
ligions. Father Hennepin and father Le Moyne 
were delervedly Er by all the * in 

he 
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North-America. In the year 1659, a French biſhop 
was ſent to reſide in Canada eb, t that time; 
was viſited by moſt extraordinary appearances 
of fiery meteors, tempeſts, earthquakes, ſuch 
as never before had been Teen or felt, threatening 
to overturn that part of the new world. Philo- 
ſophers aſcribed thefe matters to natural cauſes; 
but the religious took occaſion to preach to the 
aikabjtants fe eh of piety and morality ;; and 
theſe were not without their effełt. The ideas 
of a particular providence and judgment, which 
they inculcated, though apparently contrary” to 
reaſon, were really ſerviceable, as they perſuaded 
many to turn from their evil ways; and thus 
promoted the good of the community upon this 
occaſion, 4s zn 
To Champlain ſueceeded many governors, 
who ſtill found the colony embroiled. At length 
count Frontenac took upon him the government 
of Quebec, and promiſed to retrieve the aſſairs 
of France in Canada. 1 
But this chief was of a hanghty and ſuſpicious 
temper; and, according to the New. England hiſt. 
torlans, aimed at the utter extinction of the 
colony of Maſſachuſet's-Bay and it's dependens 
eies. But thefe were views which he could not 
accompliſh ; the Iroquois, who were of the Eng- 
hſh' party, were perpetually: at war with t 
Hurons, Algonquins, and Outawas, white the Ap! 
hiers and Onondagans were often neuter; ſonte? 
times eſpouſing one party, and e 
other; While the count was deſperately, thougz 
perhaps not very judiciouſty, oppreſſed by Dun! 
gan, then governor of New. England, who di 
polſeſſed the French of their ſettlement at Hud! 
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Vet, at this time, Garakontbie, an Indian 
chief, who became a convert to the Catholic re- 
ligion, prevailed on the neighbouring ſavages to 
break off ſome treaties which they bad begun 
| with the people of New-York. A fort was built 
| at Niagara, and the Tſaononthouans, enemies, to 
| the Canadian intereſt, were every where diſ - 
| a perſed or defeated. | e An. 
The expedition afterwards undertaken by Phipps 

ainſt Quebec, of which we have already given 

2 reader ſome idea, at firſt greatly alarmed the 
inhabitants of Canada. Sir William having re- 
duced ſome inferior places, reſolved that his 
forces ſhould appear before this capital. The 

following is an account of the event of this ill- 
concerted expedition : (154 39 
_ ++ The Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of gg fail, and 
having gooo land forces on board, coming to an 
anchor about ten in the morning, the comman- 
der ſent a long-boat aſhore with a trumpet, hav- 
ing been informed that the garriſon was not 

capable of making any reſiſtance; and he was 
even ſo confident of ſucceſs, that he ſcrupled 
not to aſſert, he ſhould that night ſleep in the 

_ governor of Quebec's palace. | 
When Frontenac heard of the embaſſy, he 
Tent a Frenchman to meet the trumpet, who, firſt 

blindfolding him, led him round the fortifica- 
tions, where his ears convinced him, even with- 

out the uſe of his eyes, that the French were 
well provided. After this, being brought to the 
eat hall, he there ſaw a numerous and. reſpec- 

Tible aſſembly, headed by the governor, and trem- 

. bled when he delivered the ſummons, which 
was couched in terms which raiſed ſuch indigna- 
tion among the French, that they cried out; 
wa 2 "Io 
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* The perſon wh had addreſſed them ought to 
be treated ps. a pirate, and a rebel againit his 
* own ſovereign,” (King James II. who had, be- 
ſore this time, abdicated the throne). Fronte- 
nac ſaid. He would anſwer the ſummons 
* by his cannon;“ and cauſed the trumpet to be 
condutted back to the ſhore in ſafety, but pra- 
pared for his defence with coolneſs and intre- 


7. / 35.8 g | 

Te boats, ſent by the Engliſh, made good 
their landing, but loſt 150 men, and retreated 
before an inconfiderable number of French and 
Canadians. ' nr bis wes nd 

The place was afterwards cannonaded ; but 
the fire from the batteries of Quebec proved 
too hot for the aſſailants, who drew off, the ſol- 
diers being impatient for a cloſe engagement. 
Being therefore drawn out in battle array, they 
——— towards the town, and were met by 
M. S. Helene, a Canadian, who repulſed them, 
but was mortally wounded in the fight; while 
Frontevac, coming up with a freſh reinforce- 
ment, obtained the honour of the viftory. - 
Let the beſiegers were unwilling to give over 
their enterprize : having received ſome pieces of 
ordnance from the fleet, they renewed: their at- 
tempt, and, endeavouring to make à breach, 
laid ſeveral ambuſcades, into which ſome of the 
enemy fell; nevertheleſs; the latter having found 
means to unite all their parties; fell upon the 
Engliſh with ſuch fury, that, after a ſhort reſiſt- 
ance, they were obliged to retire, leaving their 
artillery and ammunition behind them. At the 
lame. tune, a bady of provincial troops, being 
ſent to: beſiege Montreal, together with ſome ſa - 
vages, tlie 222 breaking, out among the 
| D'4 coloniſts, 
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undertoo | : 
but in a weak condition, in perpetual alarm. 
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coloniſts, communicated 'itfelf to the :Indran?, 
among whom it generally proves fatal; and this 
-diſtemper, by the dreadful havock which it now 
made, intireſy defeated the intended expedition. 
The tidings of this diſaſter, joined to the miſ- 
fortunes which have been here related, occa- 
ſioned Sir William to relinquiſh the objett of his 
expedition. He miſed the ſiege of Quebee (if 
it might be called a ſiege) in the moſt ſhatmeful 
manner, and retreated with precipitation, hav- 
ing loſt numbers of men, and nine ſhips, in this 
inauſpicioùs undertaking. 3 7 
The city and province were thus deliveretl 
(from the evils which immediatelythreatened them ; 
but the Indian war ſtill continued with the ufudl 
eruelties on all ſides, and Canada was invadetl 
by the ſavages. Another expedition againſt 
Montreal was projected by the Engliſh, but meeti "s 
-with>ſeveral- diſappointments, they were oblige; 
to abandon; the thBUghts: of it; for the preſent-: 


yet be ſtill continued his deſigns, encouraged 


the Indians, fitted out their armaments, and 
though by no means equab to the enterprizes he 
4 'kept New-France, ' which Was then 


The Count, however, rebuilt fort Coturaway, 
which had been ruined in the courſe of the war; 


and aſter Phipps's death, continued his hoſtiſicies 


againſt the Iroquois: | but theſe; were: a people 
mot to be thoroughly vanquiſhed: without being 
intire ly extirpated., He had a juſt ſenſe of the 
antereſt of the coloniſts; but he was not always 
permitted to proceed as he thought proper, and 
when he dared to tranſgreſs his orders, he was 
generally right. His opinion, delivered under a 
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efitical ſitustibn. may ſerve as à ſpecimen of his 
political nr 
I was pteſſed (faid he) to attack Ohontlago 
with all our troops, our inhabitants, and allies; 
but 1 did not think it was proper. In the firſt 
place, I really thought I had not a. force ſuffi- 
cient; and had I followed this counſel, I ſhould 
have Feft this province open to the Engliſh in. 
roads; while the undertaking,” Which was merely 
ridieulous, would only have ended in the burn- 
ing a few huts, as the ſavages; if they were not 
alhſted * by the Engliſn, would certainly have 
eſcaped into the woods, We have had experi- 
ence from expeditions againſt the Iſnonmon- 
thonans, that the burning of one or two villages 
cannot ſecure us from incurſions. © The only way 
to humble the Indians, N to 
alarm and harraſs them with fmall parties, ſo 
that they dare not ſtir abroad Which we ſhall be 
enabled to do by the eſtabliſhment of fort Fron - 
tenac ( Caracouy). If the king fhall think pro- 
per to make an attack ypon Pemaquid next year, 
it will give great encouragement to our friendly 
Indians. It is even to be wiſhed that the ex- 
pedition might be extended to the bombardment 
of Boſton'and New-York, which I think not at 
all imprafticable, and which, by one blow, 
would finiſh the war in that country.“ . 

Such being the views of Frontenac, he wanted 
not ſpirit to proſecute them; but the remiſſneſs of 
the French court, his own haughtineſs, and the re- 
fradtory diſpoſition of the Indians, prevemed him 
from Laach the whole North-American empire. 
A plan indeed was laid to drive the Engliſh out 
of Newfoundland, as alſo to attack Boſton, as 
Frontenac had mentioned; and to deſtroy all the 
— D 5 Bruſh 
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| Mey ſettlements from. thence to Piſcataqu 
| The governor was empowered to ſubſtitute Vau- 
, dreuil in his place, and the latter in this caſe was 
| to be ſubjeft to Neſmond, who had the command 
| of ten ſhips aſſigned him; but if Frontenac com- 
manded in perſon, he was to be independent. 
It was towards the latter end of July that Neſ. 
mond arrived at Placentia; a council of war being 
then called to delermine, Whether it was proper 
to attack/Boſton? the queſtion was carried in the 
negative. St. John's was then attacked; but the 
enemy miſſed of taking thirty-four ſhips there, 
which they thought of ſurpriſing; and returned 
diſappointed to their own country. St. John's 
was afterwards taken; but the conqueſt proved of 
little conſequence. to the captors. 1 5 
Thus the war proceeded in America with va» 
Nous ſucceſs, till Frontenac was ſucceeded b 
Callieres, who ſtill kept up the animoſity wi 
the Engliſh and the Iroquois, who were not at 
all backward in 2 and diſtrefſing the 
French coloniſts ; who, politic and inſinuating as 
they were, yet were not capable either of extir- 
pating theſe ſavages, or bringing them over to 
their-zntereſts ; neither could they always. manage 
their own, Indian ; allies, wbo had by this time 
united the European vices {eſpecially - that of 
drunkennefs) with their own barbarous manners; 
and thus formed the moſt monſtrous compound 
that ever exiſted in human nature Fickle in their 
tempers, their friends could ſeldom depend upon 
them; and the cruel manner im hich both parties 
carried on their wars was of fuch a nature, as 
ſeemed to indicate, that they, rather ſought the 
total extirpation of their enemies, than the ac- 
quiſition ot any advantages that might be Os 
K . rom 
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ſrom victory. They maſlacred individuals when 
they could ſurpriſe them; they burned and de- 
ſtroyed whole diſtricts, and generally put their 
priſoners of war to death by the moſt cruel tor- 
tures. As a ſpecimen. at, once of en 
and caprice, we ſhall preſent, our readers; wi 
the following narration, extrated from undoubted 
authority : u teen 1 41 „ oy. 8 

A certain Iroquois chief, being taken pri- 
ſoner, it was decreed by an aſſembly of the ancient 
Hurons, before whom he was brought, that he 
ſhould be preſented to one of their chiefs, to ra- 
place the nephew of the latter, who had been 
killed in war (a whamfical;cyſtom of theirs), or 
to be otherwiſe diſpoſed of as he ſhall think pro- 
per, This being determined, he was crowned. 
with a ſort of diadem, and ſurrounded by a troop 
of warriors. At this, time, one Brebœuf, a Jeſuit, 
undertook to make a proſelyte of him; he. ſuc- 
ceeded, and the new convert was chriſtened by 
the name of Joſeph. Thus far all went well; 
the captive, was honourably treated, and had a Hu- 
ron woman aſſigned him ſor a wife. | | 

But while he remained with Brebazuf, it was 
perceived, that, previous to the determination of 
the Sachems or elders, he had been -tortured. 
One of his hands had been cruſhed between two 
Mints, and was deprived of a finger; his other 
hand had loſt two. by tbe ſtroke of a hatchet; the 
joints of his arms had likewiſe been burat, and 
a great gaſh appeared on one of them; thoſe pores 
| became-putrid: and full of worms, which much 
increaſed: his,mifery :- yet in this- ſituation, be was: 
carried from village to village, and was often 
obliged to ſing till his wdice entirely failed him. At 
laſt, being brought before his ſuppoled vacle,” the 
Ty D6 Huron 


* 
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ptilobes being ſeated. on Win hirſt aroſe from 
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Huron thus addreſſed him: · Vou capnot conceive, 
"6 nephew, the joy I felt when Punderſt6od that y 
«were to lupply the place of him whom I have loſt. 
I had already prepared a mat for you in my on 
*& cabin, and had, with the utmoſt fatisfaction, re- 
«ſolved to paſs the remainder of my days with-you 
doe n peace; butithe condition which I ſee your are 
in forces me to alter my reſolution. It is plain, 
that the tortures you ſuffer muſt render your lite 
Hunſupportable to yourſelf and you muſt think 
that I do you a ſervice in ſhorteningi it: but they 
* who have thus mangled you have cauſed your 
„ death. Take"tbtrage, therefore, my dear ne- 
phew; prepare yourſelf this evening to ſhew 
that you are a man, and that you are 12 
- #/the fofce of torments.” The Troquois chief 
Heard this "diſcourſe with indifference; and only 
anſwered that it Vas very well. The ſiſter of the 


deceaſed l ne un victusls, and moſt af- 
 feftionarely-c 


_  Fwas'ts have Ce uepled! him for a nephew, put his 


areſſed-him; while the Huron, who 
dn pipe in bis mouth, and wiped the-fiveat from 

his brow, with all the tendernefs of Parental love, 
The farewell. feaſt was made by the captive about 
?n66n;at the expence of his ſuppoſed uncle; then he 

-addrefſedthe aſſembled gueſtsto this purpoſe: · Bre- 
fuhren, I am about to die; divert yourlelves boldfy 

round me. Be eomvineel that I am a man, and 
Ai neither ſear deathnor aoy torments that you can 
E inflict.“ He then ſang a ſong; and when the feaſt 


as over, he was conveyed tothe cabin of heads, 


or place of execution: then the young men who 
ere to be actors in this tragedy, were exhorted 
by the elders to behave wel] ; meaning to put their 
Aim tote moſt exerteiating torture. The 


nt it, 
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It, danced, and ſang His denth ſpngs after which 
he replaced 'himſelf- om the mat, his hands b ug 
tied behind him. One of the elders then took v 
his röbe, haming the chief Who was to have it; 
at the ſame time obſerving, that the people of 
ſuch a village was to cut'off his head, which, to- 
gether with an atm, was to be given to another 
village; all Which he heard calmly, attending t6 
the Chriſtian exhortations of father Brebceuf, and 
talking of the affairs of the country as if he bad 
been perfeblly at eaſe, though eleven fites were 
lighted to torment him. It was declared neceſſary 
that his tortures ſhould laſt till ſun- riſe; and then, 
leſt he ſhould expire without a '{troke inflicted by 
iron, he had a foot'and a hand: as well as his head, 
cut off, and his body was thromu i intb a cauldron.” 
Vet with ſabages ike theſe have ſome of the 
Europeans live by choice We Rabe accouttts 
of ſome Engliſhmen who fled to the Iroquois ; 
and many French captives, being adopted or natu- 
Talized by che North. Ametican natives, refuſed to 
leave them, though preſſed with the moſt earneſt 
ſolicitations. This, however, only ſerves to prove 
the depravity of taſte, and even of nature, in ter- 
tain individuals: for though it is allowed ay, rer 
fidement” has it's vices and inconvenienges yet 
The former are generally more monſtrous, and the 
latter harder to be endured, in ai flate of ſavage 
nature; for though we might be content with the 
life of a ruftic, ſuch as we ſee it in Europe, 
yet his it a ſmall matter Tor à man to be expbſed 
every day to War, diſeaſe, and famine ; eitbe 
to have no habntations, or none that are TEcure”; 
not to know, it the hunting-ſeafon ſhould fai 
where toi get a fubſiſtence; and to: have na, a 
ape ty ſar whole mar are moſt 2 
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If cheſe things are of any conſequence, then ſenſe 


and reaſon muſt recoil. at the very thought of 
leading a life like that of the natives of North- 
America, whoſe converſion to. Chriſtianity did 
not diveſt them of their brutal and ſavage ferocity. 
The Jeſuits, who ſeemed moſt. aſſiduous in the 
work, attended more to the . ceremonial than the 
moral law. Even the, Engliſh paſtors dealt in 
myſteries more than in morals;. and they ſuc- 
ceeded accordingly. 7 / 1 tds 2 ; g 
But, to return to our hiſtory. Though before 
this time the peace of Ryſwick had been concluded, 
hoſtilities had ſcarcely, ceaſed in America; it was 
no wonder therefore. if they rekindled with freſh 
ardour when, war was renewed in Europe. The 
Indian nations in Frontenac's time had made a. 
fart of general ſubmiſſion to king William III. 
and, in the year 17 10, five of the chiefs of the 
friendly Indians were ſent over to England; where 
they addreſſed queen Anne {whoſe miniſtry had 
planned the conqueſt of Quebec) in the follow-- 
ing manner: | 12 5”; 4 
IAT QUEEN, © 4 GH 
ore 1. ee 1 6781 
. W. have accompliſhed a long voyage, 
VVV . which none of our predeceſſors could: 
be prevailed upon to —— in order to ſeę 


* 


our great queen, and to relate to her thoſe things 


which we thought for her good, and for he good 
of us, her alles on the ajhen fide. of the, great 
water. We doubt not but that our great queen 
has been acquainted, with. our, Jong aod. tedious 
war, in conjunction with ber children, againſt. 
her enemies the French; and that we have been 


25 a ſtrong wall for their ſecur 


* * 
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loſs of our beſt men. We were greatly rejoiced . 
when we heard that our great queen deſigned to 
reduce Canada; and immediately, in token of 
friendſhip, we hung up the keule, and took up 
the hatchet, and with one conſerit led clone 
Nicholſon in making preparatious on this fide the 
lake: but, at length, we were told that our queen 
was prevented, by ſome important affairs, from 

engaging in chat deſign at preſent, which made 
us row ful ; apprehending that the French, who 
had Hitherto . dreaded us, might, now think us 
unable to make war upon them. The reduction 
of Canada is of great conſequence to our ſree 
hunting; fo if our great queen ſhould not be 
mindful of us, we muſt with our families ſorſake 
the country, or ſtand neuter; either of which will. 
be againſt our inclinations. In token of the ſince- 
rity of theſe nations, we do, in their names, pre · 
fent our great queen with theſe belts of Wampum; 
and, in hopes of our great queen's favous, leave 
it to her moſt gracious conſideration— 1 


. ; (1-429 
It has been thaught proper to inſert this. ſpeech 

at full length, both im order to give the reader an 
idea of the Indian manner of addreſſing an Euro- 
pean ſovereign, and becauſe it might be ſuppoſed 
to lead to that expednion againſt Canada, of 
winch we are about to ſpeak. | 


: 


| - : 
As the firſt intended expedition had given 
cauſe of diſguſt both at home and on the other 
fide of the Atlantic, every body expected thay 
this ſucceeding one would have been, planned 
and executed with ſuch wiſdom and valour, ag 
that there could remain litile fear of a miſcar 
riage; eſpecially as it was ſuppoſed that m—_ 
of 395 D 
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and Anterica,” | 

A very reſpeftable armament: ſet ſail from 
Plymouth in May, and arrived at Boſton on the 
705 of June 1711. But it appeared that the de- 

gn had been kept ſo much a ſecret, that the 
New-England men in theſe parts were by no 
means prepared to receive them; nay, they at 
firſt' ſuppoſed: the fleet to belong to t Ge 
In conſequence of this, proviſions were not in 
 readtheſs; and therefore the men wefe landed on 
Noddle-INand, near Boſton, till theſe could be 
procured, and a force, ' which they demanded, 
ralſed to joiti them: à delay which certainly Was 
very detrithental i tbe expedition. 
However, 6# the 2oth"of July, the fleet ſailed 
e having taken on board two regiments of 
New-York and New. England men. The whole 
naval 'ſorce conſifed of twelve men of war and 
fix ſtore ſhips, beſides fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, 
tenders, and tranfports; and'provided with a fine 
train of artillery. f 1 
Arriving at Gaſpe- Bay, in ther way to Quebec, 
is the wind blew hard from the north-weſt, they 
anchored, fearing that the tranfports ſhould: be 
driven to leeward. Having burned a French fiſh- 
ing veſſel here, they held on their courſe; but 
the ſucceeding days proving foggy, and the wind 
Hiking to the north-eaſt, the fleet' was foon per- 
ceived to be in danger. The veſſels were then 


had been pteviouſly conceried, both in England 


| E to, with their heads to the fouthward; 
* 


„ notwithſfanding this precaution, they loft 
eight tranfports, Which had about goo foldiers and 
feamen on board; and it was with difficulty that 
the men of war eſeaped deſtrucion. After ho- 


vering ſome days upon the coaſt, two councils of 


War 
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war being called, it was at length determined, 26 
ſupplies were likely to fail them, to return home: 
and accordingly they ſet ſail for England, nothin 
having been effected; and they arrived in th 
month of October. er eres 1 4 I4* 
Some violent Whigs ina ſucceeding reign were, 
or pretended to be, of opinion, that there was a 
double deſign in this expedition, and that the mi- 
niſtry really never intended that it ſhould fuc- 
ceed; and they even made it one of the articles 
ol iinpeachment againſt the earl of Oxford; yet 
all ſenſible perſons thought otherwiſe; and Sir 
Horenden Walker, Who commanded, gave evi- 
dent proofs that he was not privy to any ſuch in- 
tentions. He uſed to ſa 1750 it was indeed un. 
fottunate, but that it would have been much more 
o if the fleet had advanced up the river St. Lau- 
rence, * according to their deſtination, * Our 
men's proviſions would then (ſaid he} have fatled 
us, and been reduced to eight or nine, perhap! 
to ſix weeks allowance; no relief could 70 
have been expected in leſs than ten months; the 
Feverſham, and three other ſtore-ſhips, laden 
wirk the proviſions deſigned for their fapply, 
being caſt away in the paſſage; ſo that if 
we had eſcaped ſhipwreck (Which would have 
been a very great chance); near twelve thoufand 
men muſt have periſhed with hunger, and the 
mips would have become the prey of the returm 
ing enemy. On the other hand, bad our *adver- 
ſaries held out till we had expended all our pr 
viſions, we muſt have laid down dur arms; and 
have ſurrendered at diſcretion, 10 avoid death i 
It's moſt frighiful ſhape—that of famine: or even 
x they had taken the place either by ſtorm ot 
capitulation, the remaining proviſions of à Fall © 
. 5 garriſon 
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garriſon would not have gone far towards ſubliſt- 
ing ſo large a number; nor could they at that 
ſeaſon of the year have marched through the 
country in ſearch of more; and the caſe would 
have been ſimilar, had they afterwards attempted 
Placentia.” The governor alſo apologized for the 
coloniſts, in a ſpeech which had ſome propriety 
in it ; as there was no ground to charge the 
Americans with the failure of this expedition, 
who believed the government to be in earneſt, as 
they themſelves were through the whole of the 
ets hw ; which, partly from miſmanagement, 
and partly trom accidents which no human fore- 
ſight could be armed againſt, had thus unexpec- 
tedly miſcarried. M7 

Port- Royal had however been taken from the 
French, and the name of it changed to Annapolis- 
| Royal, in compliment to the queen of England. 
In the year 1712, the merchants of Quebec 
raiſed no leſs a ſum of money than 50,000 crowns, 
to be applied towards completing the fortifications 
of that capital, The Iroquois, perceiving the 
miſcarriages of the Engliſh, now made their ſub- 
miſſion to the French. But the Outagam baving 
erected a fort near that of the French, called 
Detroit, being attacked, moſt reſolutely defended 
it; but were at laſt obliged to quit it in the night ; 
they were afterwards. purſued; and the intrench- 
ments they had made being forced by the enemy, 
they were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion to the 
arms of Du Buiſſon, who commanded at Detroit. 
The Engliſh at this time obſerving the Abena- 
quais ſpread themſelves over the province of 
New-England, uſed all poſſible means to bring 


them over ; but they failed in this on account of 


their attachment to the miſſionary that had bees 


ſeat 
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ſent among them. They were, however, per- 
mitted to proceed and erett ſtore- houſes; and a 
free · ſchool was ereRted for inflrulting their youth. 
But after all this, the ſettlers told theſe ſavages, 
that, by the late treaty of Utrecht, their whole 
country had been ceded to England. The latter 
complained to Vaudreuil, who, aſſecting io treat 
them as independent, told them that no mention 
had been made either of them or their lands, in 
the treaty in queſtion. In the mean time, Naſſe, 
the French Jeſuit, was particularly buſy in ſtir- 
ing up his proſelytes among the A uais 
againſt the Engliſh, bo demanded that he 
might be ſent back to France; but this was re- 
fuled : they then endeavoured to. ſeize his per- 
ſon, but failed in the attempt. This ſo far en- 
couraged the Abenaquais, that they ſent deputies 
to ſeveral other Indian nations to meet them at 
Narrantſonak, and immediately after began to 
demoliſh the neareſt ſettlements of the Engliſh. 
But the latter, in return, broke into Narrantſo- 
nak, ſhot the French miſſionary, burned all the 
cabins, and plundered the church, as well as all 


the inhabitants of that diſtrift, who durſt oppoſe 


them; moſt of the Indians fled, and thus peace 
was once more reſtored to the ſettlers. 
Notwithſtanding the defeat of the Outagamis, 
theſe people joining with the Siorx, had again 
the courage to break with the French, which ſo 
exaſperated Vaudreuil, that he threatened totally 
to extirpate them, and ſeemed reſolved, at leaſt, to 
drive them ont of Canada. Theſe ſavages being 
much alarmed at hearing this, ſheltered them- 
ſelves, to the number of 3000, men and women, 
in a_palliſaded fortification, which Louvigny, 
whe, had been ſent againſt them, formally , 1 
971 tac 
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tacked, bringing up two field-pieces and a mor- 
tar, After ging effages having paſſed between 
the parties, the Outagamis 'offered to capitulate, 
juſt as the French commander was about to ſpring 
4a mine; their propofals were rejected: but 
others, more favourable to their beſiegers, being 
produced and agreed to, a treaty was concluded, 
and the Indians bound themſelves to ſend ſix 
— wg to Montreal, for the performance of the 
fipulated articles: It is ſaid, that this treaty be- 
ing ingroſſed, contained an entire ſurrender of 
this: ccuntry to the French government, 'a cir- 
eumſtance of which it is probable the unlettered 
favages were ignorant. * 
Three of the hoſtages died of the ſmall- pox; 
as alſo Pemouſſa, the chief of the Outagamis, 
before the treaty was ratified at Montreal. To 
dring about this event, Louvigny travelled over 
the ice with one of the furviving hoſtages, who 
bearing teſtimony of the good uſage whieh he 
and the reſt had received, the Outagamis gave 
many tokens of gratitude; but ſaid, they could 
not wait on beit ber Onomhie (fo they called 
the French — till che next year, when 
certainly would come, and in the mean 
time had reſolved upon a peace, which was to 
continue as long as the ſun and moon ſhould en- 
dure. But the hoſtage being ſuffered to return 
to his people, in order, as be ſaid, to remind 
them of their promiſe; he was never heard of 
more, and no deputation from the Indians ever 
arrived. 'Thefe aſterwards, as an apology for 
their breach of treaty, declared it was their 
apinion, that an enemy, who was provoked be- 
xend a certain degree, could never be made a' 
friend. again. They wereaſterwards deſeated in 
$2 25284 | ſeveral 
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ſeveral encounters; yet they ſucceeded in for- 
cing the Illinois to abandon their ſeitlem ents on 
the river, where they themſelves afterwards 
formed a plantation. r 
Vaudreuil dying in 1745, his death proved a 
great loſs to the French colony. In the year 
1746, the incroachments made upon the Britiſh 
ſettlements occaſioned, the king of England to 
require all his ſubjects, in thoſe parts, to eſtab- 
liſn magazines, and alſo to raiſe. forces, which 
were to be joined by a powerful armament from 
the mother-country, in order to reduce Canada, 
that favourite object which had twice before 
miſcarried,. as has been already noticed. As the 
yellow fever was then rife at Albany, the place 
of rendezvous was fixed at Saratoga, ſince ſo fa- 
mous for the convention of et Burgoyne. 
For this ſervice Maſſachuſet's- Bay raiſed 20, com- 
panies, Connecticut 10, Rhode: Iſland three, and 
ew-Hampſhire two, which force being united, 
was to attack the capital of Canada, under the 
command of general Sinclair, while brigadier- 
general Gooch, the governor of Virginia, who 
commanded the bodies raiſed, by New-York and 
the ſouthern-colonies, was, to, proceed againſt 
Montreal. Admiral Leflie was likewiſe to com- 
mand the fleet, and the expectations of the pub. 
lic were raiſed to the higheſt pitch, but were 
too ſoon fruſtrated; the whole of the mighty 
preparations ending in an unſucceſsful attempt 
upon Port L'Orient, on the coaſt of France, 
The Canadians having received intelligence of 
the deſigns of the Engliſh, M. Ramezay, came 
to Minas at the head of 1600 men. This body 
was intended tg act in concert with an arma- 
ment then fitting out at Breſt, under the — 
a 0 
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of the duke of D'Anville, who commanded ele. 
ven ſhips of the line, ſome frigates, tranſports, 
fire-ſhips, &c. He was» ordered to attack and 
diſmantle Cape-Breton, which the Engliſh had 
by this time taken. He was then to proceed to 
Annapolis in Acadia; and theſe projects being 
effected, he was to deſtroy Boſton; and after 
ranging along the coaſts of America, he was to 
pay a viſit to the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt 
ndies. After detaching three large ſhips and a 
frigate to cc ee with the trade under his 
convoy, he arrived at Chebufto in Nova-Scotia, 
his ſquadron having, in their courſe, been much 
damaged by a violent tempeſt. Here this com- 
mander died. In the mean time, Ramezay laid 
ſiege to Annapolis, as had been concerted; but 
the Cheſter man of war, a frigate, and a ſchoo- 
ner, belonging to the Engliſh, lying in the har. 
bour, and the French fleet having gone off, per- 
haps, becauſe they knew that admiral Townſhend 
was then lying with a Britiſh fleet in the harbour 
of Louiſbourgh, though he had not offered: to 
moleſt them, Ramezay, who had encamped near 
Annapolis, returned to Minas; he deſigned to 
winter in the laſt mentioned place, in order to 
be ready to join the fleet expected from Old 
France. The Engliſh "coloniſts, in the mean 
time, ſent reinforcements to the garriſon ; but 
theſe encamping in a looſe manner, were moſtly 
Nain by the French, and the reſt ſurrendered on 
terms of capitulation. AY 
While thefe things were paſling in America, 
the Breſt and Rochfort ſquadrons Remes a junc- 
tion at Rochelle. They were intended for Canada 
and for the Weſt-Indies: thus both the eaſtern 
and weſtern empire of Britain were at once 
5 threatened. 
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threatened. A circumſtance ſo alarming, occa- 
ſioned the miniſtry to exert themſelves; and 
Anfon, the famous circumnavigator, together 
with Warren, were ſent out with a powerful 
fleet to oppoſe them. 

Departing from Plymouth, and ſteermg through 
the Bay of Biſcay towards Cape Finifterre, in 
the month of May, they encountered the ene- 
my, who immediately formed a line of battle, 
their larger ſhips covering the ſmaller, and thetranf- 
ports thereby 1 eſcape; which Warren 
perceiving, adviſed Anſon to hang out the ſignal 
lor a general chace. A conflict enſued, in which, 
at laſt, the Enghſh proving vittorious, the French 
retreated; having loſt fix of their men of war 
and all their India ſhips. When Ramezay heard 
of this defeat, he abandoned all COD of at- 
tacking any part of Nova-Scotia, and returned 
much dejeRted to Canada. The French, how- 
ever, had, by this time, erefted the fortreſs of 
Crown-Point, in the province of New-York, 
which afterwards proved another ſource of con- 
teſt between the two nations. 

The 'treaty of Aix la Chapelle, which gave 
peace to Europe, was not, however, ſufficiently 
regarded, either by the French or the Engliſh, to 
prevent frequent bickerings between them 1n the 
weſtern world. In Nova-Scotia eſpecially, and at 
the back of the New-York ſettlements, France was 
perpetually ſtirring up the ſavage nations againft 
her rival; whole growing power ſhe could by no 
means endure, The Canadian government pro- 
jected to build ſuch a chain of forts as might at 
once overawe the Indians, and give them an 
opportunity of making irruptions into the Engliſh 
ſettlements, The ſame was done in * 

where 
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where major Waſhington [Kaya the American ge- 
neral) was ſent to remonſtrate, with the French, 
but to no purpoſe. Thus every weſtern wind 
waſted freſh complaints to England. The clauns 
of each nation were diſputed at Paris; but, in the 
mean time, the French, proceeded on the other 
ſide of the Atlantic. A fleet failed from Breſt; 
another was ordered to ſail from England to watch 
the former: both ſteered for America. Boſcawen, 
with the Britiſh force, conſiſting of twelve ſhips, 
arrived off Cape Rae. M. Bois - la Mothe came 
thither ſoon after. The Engliſh admiral, who 
was ſuperior to the French, could not diſcern their 
ſquadron, on account of a thick fog which had 
ariſen ; but the Alcide and the Lys, being ſepa- 
rated from the reſt, were taken hy the captains 
Howe and Andrews: in return for, which, the 
French commenced hoſtilities in Europe; and 


thus a new war began between the two nations. | 
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S242: ? 
RefleAtons on the Cauſes of Enmity between the 
French and Engliſh Colonifts— Temper of the 
neighbouring Indians State of Virginia, Caro- 
lina, and Georgia -A conciſe Deſcription of the 
Wejt-India lands — Firſt Campaign tn North- 


America. 


II has been already obſerved, that as the Spa- 
niards had found mines of gold and ſilver in 
the weſtern world, ſo the other European nations 
ſet out upon the ſame principle, but were gene- 
rally diſappointed. | | | 
Among all theſe later diſcoverers, the Engliſh 
and French were the moſt powerful: and, beco- 
ming neighbours here, were no ſooner ſettled than 
they alſo became enemies; though ſome of their 
carlieſt conteſts were carried on for tracts of land, 
which. were originally little better than barren ; 
and though there was an extent of ground lying 
round them to be cultivated, or bought of the 
Indians, ſufficient for them, and perhaps for all 
the commercial powers of Europe, that were diſ- 
poſed to ſend colonies to thoſe remote regions. 
But the natives of France and Eugland, having 
been rivals at home, carried abroad with them 
their inimical diſpoſitions; and their boundaries 
being ſeldom agreed on between the coloniſts in 
America, or properly ſettled by Europeans, it was 
not wonderful that either party ſhould be perpe- 
tually reproaching the other with incroachments: 
the conſequence of which was, that however 
pacifically the * mother countries might 
| be 
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be diſpoſed, a laſting peace could hardly ſubſiſt in 
that quarter of the world. 

We have ſeen that, from the firſt ſettlement 
of the Engliſh, the French always viewed them 
with a jealous eye. They inſinuated themſelves 
into the favour of the ſavages; they laid claims 
to lands which belonged not to them-; and con- 
tinued, notwithſtanding various treaties of peace, 
to Vñuild forts upon wet lands; which ſo hemmed 
in ſome of our eſtabliſhments, that they com- 
plained their enemies had drawn ſuch lines round 


them, that in fact they held them beſieged, and 


were intent upon reducing them in the end to 


fubjection, or driving them into the vaſt Atlantic 
ocean. | 
Me will not pretend to ſay, that there might 
not be ſome exaggeration in theſe accounts; how- 
ever, it is certain that the French were ready to 
take all advantages ; and it 1s as certain, that the 
remonſtrances of our coloniſts gave riſe to that 
war which was commenced by the capture of the 
Alcide and the Lys, as before related ; the various 
ſucceſs of which we ſhall here recite, in a manner 
as conciſe and intelligible as poſſible ; according 
to the plan we have laid down to ourſelves, and 
which we mean ſteadily to adhere to. 

But, before we proceed with this narration, it 
may not be improper to give the reader ſome idea 
of the ſtate of America and it's iſlauds, at the 
time when this war broke out; as this muſt natu- 
rally have a connection with that chain of conſe- 
quences which produced the reduction of Canada, 
and the expulſion of the French from the vaſt 
tract of land which they poſſeſſed on the continent 
of North-America. 

Of 
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Of New-England enough has been ſaid, to 
ſhew it's condition at this time; the hiſtory of 
Canada was involved in the narration ; but we 
{hall now ſpeak ſomething farther of the other 
colonies. 

Virginia was the ancient name for all the con- 
tinent of North-America, as diſcovered in Eliza- 
beth's reign ; but that province which is now ſo 
called, together with the two Carolinas and Mary- 
land, was termed South-Virgima. It's preſent 
boundaries are, the river Potomac upon the 
north, the bay. of Cheſapeak upon the eaſt, Ca- 
rolina upon the ſouth, and it extends weſtward 
as far as the Pacific ocean. But, as our planta- 
tions extend only to the Allegary mountains, this 
diſtrict may be reckoned in length 240 miles, in 
breadth about 200. Tobacco is it's ſtaple com- 
modity. 

From the time of Sir George Vardley's ſettling 
here, the colony, notwithſtanding various inter- 
ruptions and fattions among themſelves, became 
populous, and well worthy of the attention of 
ſucceſſive monarchs. This province for ſome 
time held out againſt Cromwell, but was reduced. 
After the Revolution, the Virginians met with 
great encouragement from England:; though it 
was thought a little extraordinary, as it was a royal 
government, that king William ſhould appoint 
Sir Edmund Andros, who had been depoſed in 
Boſton after James's abdication, for their gover- 
nor. Nevertheleſs he here proved himſelf a 
worthy magiſtrate. Williamſburg was built du- 
ring this reign ; and, out of a filly concerted com- 
pliment, laid out in the form of a W; ſince that 
time James-Town began to be negletted, and is 
now but an unimportant village. The French and 

2 Indians 
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Indians continued from time to time to harraſ; 
this province, till the war, in 1755, broke out 
between France and England; at which time 
Virginia might be called a flouriſhing colony. 
Ihe Carolinas, which had long been deſerted 
by the firſl Engliſh ſettlers, by it's foil and climate, 
at laſt attracting the notice of government, were 
rotected, and grew into importance. South- : 
Carolina (the key of which 1s Chatles-Town), 
moſt commodiouſſy ſituated, though with a barred MY 
harbour, yields fcarcely to any province in Ame-if | 
rica for fertility, North-Carolina, whoſe chiet 
harbour is Port-Royal, though not ſo wealthy as 


the former, is yet deſirably fituated. There are! 
ten navigable rivers in the Carolinas ; Indigo is? ! 
their ſtaple commodity, The inhabitants were 7 
in a ſituation to excite the envy of their enemies, i 
when hoſlilities began between the two nations. 
Georgia, in regard to it's ſituation and t 
duce, in many reſpects refembles the Carolinas; £ 
in whoſe neighbourhood it is ſituated. It ves c 
chiefly intended as a barrier to our ſettlements u 
againſt the incurſions of the ſouthern Indians; u 
and, for this purpole, a traft of land in tholeff © 


parts was veſted in truſtees, in June 1732, for u 
twenty-one years; at the expiration of which v. 
term the property was to return to the crown, 

'I his diſtrict extends, from north to ſouth, 60 al 
miles, near the ſea; but widens to above 150 in J 
the inland paris. It is near 100 Jeagues from the th 
fea to the Apalachian mountains. The firſt town 2! 
built by the ſettlers was called Savannah, after co 
the name of the river upon which it wis founded, 2 
The new coloniſts received much aſhftance from th 
the Carolinians, as alſo many good offices * 


an 3 chief, called Tombo Chicki, chief oH wi 
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the people called Yamacraws. The lower creek 
nationalſo ſent a deputation of Sachems and war- 
riors, in order to treat with the Georgians, ceding 
certain lands (which, however, they aſſerted as 
their property) to the Engliſh; thanking them for 
their kindneſs to Tombo Chicki, and confirming 
the league in the moſt ſolemn form, according to 
the American manner. 

This friendly Indian chief, together with his 
wife, his ſon, and five warriors, were brought over 
to England, and preſemed to queen Anne; to 
„hom he made a folemn ſpeech, in preſence 
of number of Engliſh noblemen. Many regu- 
lauons were made relative to the trade with the 
Indians, while this chief relided in England; who 
returned in peace to his own country, with a high 
idea of the ſplendour and liberality of our nation. . 

The infant-colony was ſoon afterwards threa- 
tened with an invaſion from the Spaniſh colony of 
St, Auguſtine; beſides, certain quit-rents, and other 
circumitances, rendered it not fo eligible a ſitua- 
tion as the Carolinas: in conſequence of which, 
the government wilely annulled all the particulars 
of the charter in which Georgia differed from 
thole provinces; and, from that time, this pro- 
vince allumed freſh ſtreagih and vigour. 

Peniylvania and Maryland, of which we have 
already treated, had continued increaſing in popu- 
lation, from their firſt planting till the time of 
the rupture in 1739; and were enabled to give 
alliſtance to their fellow-ſubjetts on the weſtern 
continent in the courle of the war; though the 
Qnakers would by no means take up arms agaialt. 
the common enemy. , 

It now remains to mention ſuch of thoſe iſlands, 
Which are generally called American or Weſt- 

E 3 Indian, 
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Indian, as have fallen under the Britiſh govern: 
ment, and for a ſeries of years together contri- 
buted to furniſh many neceſſaries of life to the 
coloniſts, and — articles of luxury to the 
mother country. | 

Jamaica, one of the Great Antilles, is the 
principal of theſe. The famous Chriſtopher 
Columbus, in the courſe of his voyage, was 
forced in hither by a ſtorm. That cautions com- 
mander, finding his veſſels had been ſo much 
ſhattered by the tempeſt as that they could not be 
repaired in any 3 time, perſuaded ſome 
of his people to pals over in a canoe to Hiſpani- 
ola, in order to repreſent his ſituation to the go- 
vernor there; but, as eight months had expired, 
and the inhabitants were very backward in fur- 
niſhing ſupplies of proviſions, the ſeamen beco- 
ming mutinous, the admiral hit upon an expedi- 
ent which ſhewed his preſence of mind ; though 
it was a fort of deceit, which certainly nothing 
but his ſituation could be ſuppoſed to rr Ha- 
ving calculated an eclipſe, he called together a 
number of the natives, and told them by his in- 
terpreter, That the God of the Chriſtians, 
whom he worſhipped, being angry at their not 
yielding a proper ſupport to his ſervants, would 
darken the great luminary; which (he ſaid) was 
intended by the Deity as a token of their ap- 
eng deſtruction.“ The event happening as 

e had foreſeen, exceedingly terrified the ſa- 
vages, Who implored him to uſe his ſupplications, 
in order to avert the threatened judgment; pio- 
miſing to be compliant for the furure. The ad- 
venturer, withdrawing, pretended to pray to 
- God; and, when he knew the darkneſs was going 
off, told them that he had prevailed with heaven 
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to with-hold it's judgments, on the conditions 
agreed upon. He was immediately accommodated 
with proviſions, which relieved him from his 
preſent diſtreſs. This however was but a tempo- 
rary aſſiſtance. He was diſappointed of his pal- 
ſage in a {hip which arrived from Hiſpaniola. He 
was obliged to ſend his brother to engage the 
Mutineers ; and, after all, might have been ob- 
liged to remain on the iſland for the remainder of 
his life, had not a private perſon fitted out a 
veſſel, to convey him to the deſired ſettlement, 
from whence he ſailed for Spain; but died ſoon 
afterwards, as has been already related. 

"The government and property of Jamaica were 
granted to the ſamily of this great and much 
abuſed man, and his ſon was the ſirſt governor. 
He himſelf is ſaid to have founded Melilla; and 
his ſucceſſors built St. Jago de la Vega, as well as 


ſome other towns, which yielded to the laſt men- 


tioned, on account of it's convenient ſituation. 
Theſe however thought little ef ſuch poſſeſſions 
as produced neither gold nor ſilver, and were 
guilty of the greateſt barbarines to the natives. 

The town of St. Jago was taken and plundered, 
in 1596, by Sir Anthony Shirley. In the year 
1635, the ſame town was afterwards taken by 
colonel Jackſon, who conſented to ranſom it for 
a conſiderable ſum of money, 

But an armament fitted out, during the uſurpa- 
tion of Cromwell, for the purpoſe of reducing 
Hiſpaniola, from whence they were ſhamelully 
repulled, firſt conquered this iſland, which origt- 
nally they had no deſign of attempting; but, 
being afraid and aſhamed to return to England 
without effecting any thing, the commanders of 
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the expedition reſolved on this expedient, in 
order to atone for their former failure. 

It was 1n the beginning of May that the troops 
laid ſiege to St. Jago, which, not being in a proper 
condition for reliftance, would ſoon — lurren— 
dered but for the delays of the Engliſh. In the 
end, it was however given up, but not till after 
the inhabitants had found means to remove their 
moſt valuable eſſects. As numbers of the old 
poſſeſſors bad fled to the woods, the Spaniards 
tad thoughts of retaking the place ; there was 
alſo a dangerous mutiny on the iſland, but the 
inſurgents were reduced; the Engliſh were maſters 
at fea, and the iſland in conſequence ſtill remained 
with the captors, 

To Jamaica, the Buccaneers or American pi- 
rates, compoſed of different nations, frequently 
reſorted. Henry Morgan, a Welch commander 
among theſe, was here well known. Morgan was 
however knighted for ſome ſervices he had 
done his country, but was afterwards ſent home to 
England as a pirate, where he languiſhed long in 
confinement, without being brought to a trial, 

This iſland, which hes in the track of Hurri— 
canes, 18 allo frequently viſited by thole more ter- 
11ble ſcourges of heaven, earthquakes. The firſt 
Engliſh inhabitants oft- this 1fland, having neg- 
Jetted thoſe methods of building which the 
Spaniards had practiſed, expoſed themſelves the 
more to thele dreadful calamities. It was during 
the government of the duke of Albemarie, the 
ſon of geneial Monk, on Sunday the 19tn 
of February, that a concuſhun of the earth 
happened, which was felt through the whole 
iſland, and did vaſt damage in many parts of 
it; ruining the ſugar-works, aud deitroying the 
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richeſt plantations. In 1692, another more dread- 
ful earthquake happened; by which Port-Royal, 
at that time the fineſt town in Jamaica, was in- 
tirely deſtroyed. The wharſs ſuddenly ſunk down; 
and the places where the ſtreets formerly ſtood 
were filled with water. The earth opening, 
ſwallowed up houſes and their inhabitants; and 
ſome of the perſons who had been ingulphed at 
one place, were diſgorged at another with no ma- 
terial injury, and lived many years after. On 
the whole, there were about 2000 people loſt. 
Many of the ſhips in the harbour were deſtroyed, 
while the Swan frigate rode over the tops of 
houſes without being overſet. a0 
All the iſland ſuffered in proportion; and to 
this calamity another ſucceeded : either the foul- 
nels of the atmoſphere, or the vapours iſſuing 
from the bowels of the earth, produced a peſti- 
lence, of which goco died; fo that the whole 
ſettlement was for a long time only a ſpectacle of 
horror. An invaſion was at this time attempted 
by the French; but their ſhipping were burnt, 
and the deſign conſequently defeated. In com- 
memoration of theſe awful judgments, an annual 
faſt was inſtituted in the iſland. 
The mutinies of the Negroes, as well as the 
fear of foreign enemies, ſtill continued through 
ſucceſhve years. In the mean time, the people 
of Jamaica made an alliance with the Muſquito 
Indians; a nation on the continent, inhabiting a 
ſandy bay between Mexillo and Honduras; whither 
they had been driven by the Spaniards, to whom 
they bore a moſt implacable hatred. It was with 
a view to defend this, and the other Weſt India, 
iflands, that admiral Bembow engaged M. de Calle, 
whom he defeated; but could not deſtroy the 
E 5 French, 
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French ſquadron, 'on account of the ill behaviour 
of the captains Kirby and Wade; who were aſter- 
wards ſhot for cowardice in England. The ad- 
miral was mortally wounded in the engagement. 
Mr. Ayſcough, who was twice governor of 
Jamaica, attacked and diſperſed the Negroes in 
the mountains; yet other inſurrections were 
raiſed, but theſe were generally defeated; and the 
iſlanders increaſing in wealth and proſperity, were 
in a reſpeRable ſituation in the year 1755. The 
land is fituate between 17 and 19 degrees of 
north latitude. It's length is about 140, it's 
breadth about 60 miles. It has no rivers properly 
called navigable; but canoes paſs along the flreams 
here. The heat is exceſſive, but tempered by 
the ſea- breeze. The foil is in general fertile. 
Beſides the ſugar-cane, ſo common to the Weſt- 
India iſlands, here grow the Pimento or All-Spice, 
the wild cinnamon, the cedar, the cabbage-tree, 
the white wood, the ſoap-tree, whoſe berries are 
uſed in waſhing, and the Monchineal, the fruit 
and juice of which are poiſon, but it's wood moſt 
uſeful for cabinet-makers. To thofe may be added 
guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, china-root, caſſia, and ta- 
marinds, the iron- wood, and the maſtic- tree. 
Barbadoes is the next iſland that falls under our 
conſideration. It lies in 13 north latitude. It 
18 1 that the Portugueſe were originally it's 
diſcoverers; but the firſt Engliſhmen who landed 
on it were ſome ſailors, belonging to the fleet of 
Sir Willtam Courteen, cruiſing againſt the Spa- 
niards, towards the end of king James's reign. 
The reports of thoſe people, on their return to 
England, induced ſome attempts; but the iſland 
being deſert, woody, and producing no other qua- 
drupeds than hogs, the firſt attempts proved un- 
ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful. However, the earl of Carliſle received 
a grant of the iſland from king Charles I. It 
does not appear that he tried to ſetile it on his own 
account, but had diſpoſed of ſeveral of his ſhares 
to others, who attended to the culture of tobacco, 
but to little purpoſe; cotton and indigo ſucceeded 
better: but it was not till 1647 that they proceeded 
to cultivate ſugar, which is now the ſtaple commo-—- 
dity : and it was about this time that many of the 
royal party fled to this place as an aſylum, and 
population began to increaſe; which advanced ſo 
rapidly, that, in the year 1650, thirty thouſand 
white men, and double the number of negroes, 
were found upon the iſland. At that time the 
trade was moſtly in the hands of the Hollanders; 
but a navigation-att, paſſed in the time of Crom- 
well, confined it to the mother country. In the 
year 1676, amazing to relate! the amount of the 
inhabitants was 50,000 whites, and 100,000 flaves 
ſo that in tweaty- ſix years they had increaſed two- 
thirds in their number; a conlideration ſufficient 
to make their future intereſts an object of concern 
to Great-Britain: 1,500 ſhips, of 50 tons each, 
being employed in their trade ; and their exports 
were reckoned to amount to f 350,000 ſterling. 
Since this period, however, the increaſe of the 


French iflands in that neighbourhood, and other 


circumſtances, have contributed much to reduce 
the number of it's inhabitants: beſides a conta- 
gious diſtemper, probably brought from Africa, 
raged here for many years, and occaſioned a moſt 
cruel havock among the people. There remain 
however about 25,000 whites, and 75,000 blacks, 
yet upon the iſland; tho' it may properly be ſaid 
to have been for ſome time paſt in a declining ſtate, 
The militia. of. the place amount to near 53000. 

| E 6 The 
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The ſalary of the governor (his perquiſites in- 
chaded) is eſtimated at f 5000 ſterling. The 
church of England worſhip is eſtabliſhed here, as 
in the other iſlands, and the clergy are well pro- 
vided for. | 
The air is moſtly healthful, and the ſoil fertile; 
but it is ſubject to frequent hurricanes; and Bridge- 
Ton, it's capital, bas oſten been conſumed by 
dreadful fires : to prevent which accidents in fu- 
ture, the houſes ere to be built of brick-work. 
Barbadoes ſuffered greatly in the late violent hur- 
ricane, which extended through moſt of the Weſt- 
Indies. 
St. Chriſtopher's (or St. Kitt's, as it is com- 
monly called) was the iſland next ſettled. The 
Engliſh under Sir Thomas Warner, and the 
French under M. Deſnabue, arrived on the ſame 
day, in the year 1625; and amicably divided the 
iſland between them three years; aſterwerds they 
were diſpoſſeſſed of it by the Spanjards: but, 
aſter their departure, the coloniſts of both nations 
returned, and lived in harmony together till the 
time of queen Anne's wars; when the Engliſh 
conquered the French diviſion ot it, and, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, the whole was ceded to Great- 
Britain. keto. #4 . 
The air of St. Kitt's is accounted more whole» 

ſom than that of Jamaica, being better cooled by 
the fea-breezes; but the landing here 1s very dif- 

| ficult; on account of a bigh ſurf generally beat- 
ing upon the ſhore. The iſland is about 75 miles 
in eircumſerence, and the inhabitants about 7000 
whites and 20,000 negroes. It produces annually 
near 10,000 hogſheads of ſugar; and rum in pro- 
portion, | | 
a 55 Nevis, 
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Nevis, a ſmall ifland in the neighbourhood, 
planted by the firſt Engliſh ſettlers at St. Chriſto- 
pher's, is about fix miles in length ; and has the 

appearance of one continued mountain. It pro- 
duces 6000 hogſheads of ſugar yearly, and a pro- 
portionate quantity of rum. It once contained 
10,000 whites and 20,000 blacks; but the inha- 
bitants, in 1755, were reduced to half that 
number.. \ 

Montſerrat lies in the 17th degree of north la- 
titude, is nine miles in length, and about the ſame _ 
in breadth, being nearly circular. It was ſettled 
by Sir Thomas Warner; and moſt of the inhabi- 
tants are Iriſh, or the deſcendants of Iriſhmen, 
It's inhabitants and produce are much the fame 
with thoſe of Nevis. x 

Antigua lies in the 17th degree of north lati- 
tude; it is twenty miles in length and breadth, 
and in circumference about ſixty. This iſland 
received the name it bears from the Spaniards, 
on account of the defect of ſprings or rivuleis 
here; the inhabitants having no other water than 
ſuch as falls from the heavens, which they catch 
and preſerve in ciſterns; ſo that a dry ſeaſon is 
terrible to them. The climate is not ſo wholeſome 
as that of Barbadoes, and it is ſubject to dreadful 

 huriicanes ; however, it's fine harbours render it 
a valuable acquiſition. An attempt was. made to 
ſettle Antigua by Sir Thomas Warner ; Charles 
II. granted it to lord Willoughby, when that 
nobleman was governor of Barbadoes : it after- 
wards became public property. 16,000 hogſheads 
of ſugar are raiſed here, That commodity was 
at firſt but very indifferent, but has been muck 
unproved by the planters, 
| | \ Antigua, 
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Antigua, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Mont- 
ſerrat, are all under the government of one cap- 
tain-general ; whoſe place is worth about f g5oo0 
a year. Vet each of the iſlands has it's reſpective 
governor, whoſe ſalary is about ¶ 200 a year; and 
each has it's ſeparate council and aſſembly. The 
two iſlands called Berbuga and Anguilla are like- 
wiſe under this juriſdiction ; but theſe latter 
raiſe their own ſtock, traffic with their neigh. 
bours, and have no immediate connexion with 
England. 

The Virgin Iflands, as they are called, lie to 
the windward of Porto-Rico. They are divided 
between the Engliſhand the Danes. The former 
are in poſſeſſion of the principal of theſe, which 
is named Tortola: it's chief production is cotton, 
and that of an inferior quality. The climate 
here is very unhealthful, and the ſituation alto- 
gether not defirable. 

Grenada, and the iſlands called the Grenadines, 
(which were firſt in the hands of the French, and 
have-ſince been taken and retaken) were reckoned 
well worth a conteſt between the two nations. 
The largeſt iſland, called Grenada, lies in latitude 
11 13 north, only go leagues diſtant from the 
niſh main, and is the ſouthermoſt of all the 
Antilles. It's length is thirty miles, it's breadih 
about ſixteen. It's climate is generally hot, but 
tempered by the ſea- breeze; and the rainy ſeaſons. 
- here are generally very regular. It has tome high. 
mountains, but many more fertile; river and ſea 
fiſh, turtle and wild, fowl, are here in abundance. 
It has good anchorage all along the coaſt, and 
the iſland is out of the track of hurricanes. 
| The 
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The Grenadilloes are a cluſter of ſmall iflands, 
which lie between Grenada and St. Vincent. 
Many of theſe are ſcarcely to be denominated 
any thing better than rocks: but twenty-three of 
them, as it is aſſerted, are capable of cultivation. 
The principal of this cluſter is called Curiacou: 
It is ſeven miles in length, and the ſame in 
breadth; being of a circular figure. The iſland of 
Bequia, which is alſo reckoned among the Grena- 
dilloes, and indeed is the largeſt of them all, as it is 
twelve leagues in circumference, and is eſteemed 
a fertile ſpot, It lies only two leagues: to the 
ſouth-weſt of St. Vincent. 

After Grenada had been conquered, the 
French, remaining on the iſland, had ſome diſputes 
with the Engliſh. It muſt be conſeſſed, that ſome 
of the latter, under cover of religion, ſought to 
deprive the others entirely of their right of voting; 
but, when the matter came to be agitated here, 
the government adopted conciliatory meaſures ; 
and two French ſubjects were permitted to take 
their ſeats in the council, and three in the afſem- 
bly, without ſubſcribing the teſt which their 0 
poſers withed to inſiſt upon. | 

We ſhall now ſpeak of the Bermudas. 
Theſe are a cluſter of iſlands, ſituate in the gad 
degree of north latitude. They he at the diflance 
of 200 leagues from any land whatever; and are 
ſituate in the midſt of an ocean ſo tempeſtuous 
and terrible, as often to affright the moſt experi- 
enced mariners ; and ſome ancient voyagers were 
lo panic- ſtruck at the violence of the ſtorms they 
encountered, that they ſet down theſe ifles for 
habitations of evil fpirits, who delighted as they 
ſaid to put the elements into ſuch commotion. 

| Mariners 
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Mariners reckon about 400 of theſe iſles; but 
far the greater part of them are barren. The 
principal of them is called St. George, and is 
about ſixteen miles long and three broad, and 
well fortihed both by nature and art. The num» 
ber of the Engliſh ſettlers here is about 10,000, 
There are fewer negroes in the Bermudas than in 
the other Weſt-India iſlands; however, being as 
it were naturalized and better uſed, they are more 
faithſul, ſerviceable, and intelligent. 

It is moſt probable, that theſe iſles received the 
name of Bermudas from a Spaniard ſo called, who 
was ſhipwrecked upon one of them. From an 
accident of the-ſame nature which happened to 
Sir George Summer, they have alſo been called 
the Summer-Iflands. This ger:tleman was one of 
the firſt ſettlers of Virginia; and it was owing to 
the report he made of them to the Virginia com- 
pany that they were firſt attended to by the Eng- 
liſh. Though ſurrounded by ſuch ſeas as we have 
deſcribed, yet the climate 1s generally healthful, 
the weather pleaſant, and the E iſlands 
ſertile. | | 

Sloops and ſmall brigantines are here conſtrued 
of a moſt durable cedar wood ; which is in one 
reſpect always preferable to other timber, eſpe- 
cally in theſe parts; namely, the quality of never 
being touched by the worms. Their ſbunds, and 
the ſea which ſurrounds them, abound with filh, 
A number of whales are ſeen in theſe latitudes, 
which occaſioned ſome perſons to projett a whale- 
hſhery here; but it did not meet with the expected 
ſucceſs. 

Ambergris, that odoriferous drug which is ſo 
bighly valued in Europe, and the original of which 
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is intirely unknown, is here frequently found in 
ſumps, ſcattered among the rocks. It is ſaid that 
three ſeamen, who were once loſt by accident on 
ſhore at the Bermudas, found, among many lumps 
of that commodity, one that weighed above eighty 
pounds. | 

The ſoil is fayourable to the mulberry- tree; 
and raw {ilk might be made a conſiderable ar- 
ticle here, but that the dearneſs of labour is a 
conſiderable obſtacle. There has been an at- 
tempt made for raiſing cochineal, but the ſcheme 
miſcarried. 

On the ifland of St. George abovementioned 
ſtands the capital town, which bears the ſame 
name; and it contains above a thouſand houles, 
built of a ſort of free-{tone, like that of Bath 
of which there are conliderable quarries found in 
theſe parts. The place is ſtrong and well fortified; 
and the harbour, which it is always dangerous to 
enter, is defended by ſeven forts, upon which 
ſeventy great guns «re mounted. | : 
The Bahama or Lucayos Iſles were the firſt 
land diſcovered by Columbus. Some years after 
this diſcovery, the harmleſs natives were totally 
exterminated by the Spaniards; who ſeemed at 
the ſame time to entertain no ideas of making any 
ſettlement upon them, The Engliſh were the 
ficit who made the attempt; and, in the reign of 
king Charles II. the proprietors of Carolina (ent 
out ſeveral governors, and built the town of 
Nalilau, on the iſland of New-Providence; which 
is the ſeat of government. The new colonies 


were at times, however, expelled by the French 


and Spaniards, in the year 1708; and were ob- 
liged intirely to abandon the ſettlement. But, 
alter the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, a 


great 
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great number of ſeamen out of employment, 
turning pirates, fitted out veſſels for the purpoſe 
of robbing, indiſcriminately, all whom they ſhould 
meet on the ocean; and theſe people, entering 
the harbour of Providence, made it their principal 
rendezvous, and defended it with ſtrong fortifi- 
cations. Captain Woods Rogers, the circumna- 
vigator, being ſent out with three men of war 
from England to diſlodge them, effected his pur- 
- Pole; and, having eſtabliſhed a government here, 
publiſhed a general pardon ; which moſt taking 
the benefit of, came in and ſubmitted to legal au- 
thority. As a great part of the preſent inhabitants 
are their deſcendants, ſo it ſeems that they are 
actuated by a ſpirit ſomewhat ſimilar; the chief 
of their occupation being that of privateering, 
m which they are very expert; and have been 
known ſomewhat too forward n 
veſſels, and getting them condemned. Like the 
r inhabiting ſome of the ſea-coaſts of Eng. 
and, they keep a watchful eye upon ſhipwrecks ; 
even fitting out ſmall veſſels, to look for ſuch 
ſhips as may have been caſt away upon the Flo- 
rida ſhore. | A1 

The Bahama-Iſlands have been always acknow- 
ledged io belong to the Engliſh, ſince the expe- 
dition of captain Woods Rogers. Their ſituation 
is to the northward of Cuba, and to the eaſt- ſouth- 
eaſt of Eaſt- Florida, between the 21ſt and agth 
degrees of north latitude. They are ſuppoſed to 
be ſome hundreds in number; but a great part of 
them are only ſmall hilloc ks, (2s it were) juſt 
emerging from the water, The principal of 
them all is the iſland called Bahama, from which 
the reſt now take their names. It lies in latitude 
26? 43* north, about 20 leagues diſtant from the 
701 Peninſula 
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Peninſula of Florida. It's length is fifty miles, 


and it's greateſt breadth about ſixty. It is a fertile 


and pleaſant place, but is uninhabited. Lucayos 
is the next in conſideration. This; as well as 
Andros and Long - Iſland, runs out more in length 
than in breadth. 

Ok all theſe iſlands (moſt of which are long 
flips of land) there are but three ſettled ; namely, 
Providence; Harbour-liland, and Eleuthera : all 
of which are eſteemed very healthful, Provi- 
dence is remarkable for a dry, hard, and rocky 
ſoil, and ſeems calculated for little elſe beſides 
the raiſing of cotton, and the culture of limes, 


with which it abounds; and great quantities 


whereof were uſually exported to North-America; 
as are alſo pine-apples, which are moſtly raiſed in 
Eleuthera and Harbour-Iſland. The dying woods, 
lignum-vite, and mahogany of an inferior qua- 
lity, are cut here on their own. iſlands, and the 
Florida keys; and green turtle are caught on the 


Bahama banks; numbers of which are ſent ta 


_— | 
aving thus-deſcribed the ſituation of Ame- 
rica and the iſlands, we ſhall now return to the 


thread of our hiſtory. 5 


CHAP. 
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e. 


Firſt Campaign in America Ihe French baffled— 
Therr various Succefſes— Braddock deſfeated — 
Conſequences of his Miſcarriage. | 


S hoſtilities had already been carried on with 
a degree of ardour in North-America, where 
major Lawrence, as well as eee, (now 
the Congreſs general) had been very active in op- 
poſing the French, with various ſucceſs ; fo when 
the tidings of admiral Boſcawen's capture arri- 
ved, the two parties renewed their conteſt with 
double fury; and the campaign in 1755 was 
opened by the Freneb, in this quarter of the 
world, with the higheſt expectations of ſucceſs, 
In the mean time the French ambaſſador had 
been recalled ; and, after a ſeries of hoſtilities, 
war was declared in form between the two rival 
nations, NIN 
- As all thoughts of reconciliation were now at 
an end, both the French and Engliſh reſumed 
their favourite ſchemes; the former, thoſe of 
engaging all the Indians againſt their enemies, 
and driving them out of the New-York and New- 
England provinces ; the latter, the plam of taking 
Louiſbourg. Montreal, and Quebec, and puniſh» 
ing thoſe nations which had dealt perfidiouſly 
with them. 24 | 
In he month of May, this year, lieutenant- 
cone! Monckten ſet ou: with a large detach- 
ment by Jani; + hil+ capt4in Rous, with three 
i:ges and a (loop of, war, a led up the bay of 
Fuicc.y, in order to afliut him in his operations. 
Sage ; Monckton. 


| 
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Monckton proceeded without oppoſition, till he 
arrived on the banks of the river; when he 
found a body of French and Acadians drawn up 
in readineſs to diſpute his paſſage : of theſe, 450 
had taken poſt in a blockhouſe, fortified with 
cannon, ſituated on the oppoſite ſide of the river; 
the reſt, who were to delend it's banks on the fide 
where he approached, had intrenched themſelves 
behind a breaſt- work of timber, raiſed as an out- 
work, to prevent the paſſage of the Engliſh army, 
Lieutenant-colonel Monckton having carried the 
breaſt- work after a ſharp diſpute, thoſe who were 
poſted in the blockhouſe abandoned 1t, and the 
paſſage was left clear to the vittors, who continued 
their march towards the French fort called Bean 
Sejour ; which, after a four days ſiege, ſurren- 
dered on terms of capitulation. He changed the 
name of Sejour, calling it Fort Cumberland; and, 
leaving a garriſon there, proceeded to another 
fortreſs on the banks of the river. Gaſpereau ; 
which was almoſt immediately delivered up to 
him, with a quantity of arms and ammunition. 
In the mean time, Captain Rous threatening an 
attack upon a fort at the mouth of the river St. 
John, thoſe who ſhould have defended the place 
abandoned it, after having ſpiked up their cannon, 
and deſtroying as much as poſhble of the works, 
to prevent their enemies from making a lodge- 
ment there. A great number of the Acadians, 
who were diſarmed by the Engliſh, were ſome 
time after theſe ſueceſſes obliged by their conque- 
rors to quit their habitations, and diſperſed over 
the various diſtricts »f Engliſh America, where 
they were ſettled during the war; but when'peace 
was concluded, liberty being granted them if they 
thought proper to retire to any part of the 
French 
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French dominions, they alſo, mindful of the vio. 
lence that had been offered, them, in thus forcing 
them from their old ſettlements, forſook the 
Engliſh, and were carried to Cape Frangois, in 
the iſland of Hiſpaniola. 
Thus far ſucceſs attended on the Britiſh arms; 
and the French had not a place of conſequence 
in Nova-Scotia that could any way annoy us. 
In the mean time, preparations had alſo been 
made ſor attacking them upon the Ohio; and an 
army collefted, which was to be put under the 
command of major-general Braddock, who was 
appointed commander in chief of all the troops 
then aſſembled in, or afterwards to be ſent over 
to, Britiſh America, This general, arriving in 
Virginia before the end of February, iſſued ſum- 
monſes for the diflerent governors to meet him, 
in order to conſult on the meaſures which it would 
be proper to purſue in the campaign projetted for 
the enſuing ſpring. It was agreed at this council, 
that for the preſervation of Oſwego, and the 
reduction of Niagara, Pepperel's and Shirley's 
regiments ſhould be ſent to lake Ontario, where 
two armed veſſels ſhould be built and ſtationed; 
the execution of which was to be intruſted to 
Mr. Shirley, while fort Du Queſne (a fort lately 


erefted) was to be attacked by general Braddock 


himſelf; and Crown-Point, on the frontiers of 
New-York, was to be invelled by general 
Johnſon. A 
I The general marched accordingly at the head of 
2200 men, againſt fort Du Deakin, and arrived 
at fort Cumberland in his way thither ; but ill 
ſupplied with carriages and proviſions. He had 
ill 140 miles to march, and could not but meet 
with many difficulties in his route through rugged 
and 
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and pathleſs ways in unknown countries: yet he 

proceeded, though he was frequently obliged to 

make the roads he was to paſs through; and being 
eager to rout the enemy, before they had re- 

ceived ſome reinforcements, which he was in- 
formed they expected, formed his litile army 

into two diviſions. The general himſelf was at 
the head of the firſt, which conſiſted of 1400 
men; and he had with him the greater part of 
the artillery and ammunition. At the head of 
the ſecond diviſion, conſiſting of about 800 men, 
was colonel Dunbar, who had the proviſions and 

heavy baggage under his convoy ; with which he 
was ordered to advance with all convenient expe- 
dition. | | 
Sir Peter Halket, who was Braddock's lieu» - 
tenant, adviſed him to reconnoitre the woods as 
he paſſed along, and to proceed with caution ; 
an advice, which one would have thought, any 
officer who had the ſmalleſt idea of the American 
ſervice, and of the country he was to paſs through, 
would readily have followed: but this infatuated 
man abſolutely rejected it; and proceeded as care- 
leſsly as if he had been on his march through one 
of the counties of England, He found his error 
when he came within about ten miles of fort Du 
Queſne; towards which his rapid march had 
been directed. Here he was attacked by the 
French and Indians, who poured a heavy fire 
upon the vanguard of his army, which was con- 
dufted by general Gage, at the ſame time that his 
left flank alſo was ſeverely handled by a body of 
ſavages that lay ſheltered behind the buſhes. 


The main body now advancing, the van fell back 
upon it, which occaſioned gygat-contiyſion ; yet 
the officers rallied their men, and formed them 


again; 
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again; but the conteſt was ſo unequal that they 
again gave way. It was certainly now time to 
retreat, and not madly to advance againſt an un- 
ſeen enemy. Braddock might have drawn off 
his men, till by means of his artillery he had 
cleared the woods; but he was impetuous, he 
was deſperate. In this extremity, he till gave 
orders to ſuch as had the intrepidity to ſtand by 
him, to form and advance; an order which raſh. 
neſs only could dictate, and the moſt determined 
valour obey. The conſequence was ſuch as might 
well be expected; a dreadful carnage, in which 
the. officers ſuffered moſt; the Indians knowing 
them by their dreſs; and according to their cuſtom 
leiſurely taking aim at them, while the fire of the 
Engliſh was uncertain, and moſt probably did very 
little execution. Five horſes were killed under 
general Braddock ; who, continuing fixed 'on the 
_ ſpot, was at laſt ſhot through the lungs; and with 
difficulty carried off the ſcene of action, by lieu- 
tenant-colonel Gage, and other brave Engliſhmen; 
but died four days after. The ſon of general 
Shirley, Sir Peter Halket, colone] of the 44th 
regiment, and many officers of rank and dil- 
tinction, as well as about 700 private ſoldiers, 
were killed in this enagement. All the artillery 
and ammunition, the general's private cabinet, 
and moſt of the baggage, fell into the hands of 
the enemy; the remainder of the Engliſh army 
. retreating with precipitation, though the enemy 
never appeared, nor had any idea of quitting 
therr advantageous poſition to purſue them. | 
This defeat furniſhed great matter of triumph 
to the French and their Indians, at the ſame time 
that it laid Virginia, Penſytvania, and Maryland, 
open to their attacks: which; added to the mil- 
1 | . fortune, 
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fortune, was, the diſputes preyailing amongſt the 
aſſemblies of thoſe provinces, concerning the 
railing of ſupplies for their own defence ; which 
ſubſi ſted, al neceſſity at laſt obliged them to 
make a proper proviſion. | . 

The province of New-York, however, mind- 
ful of former ſucceſſes, were more active at this 
time than their ſouthern brethren. They voted 
45000 for the defence of their frontier; and, 
having received ſome aſſiſtance from the, eaſt- 
ward, two expeditions were planned ; one againſt 
Crown-Point, ſituate about 100 miles from Al- 
bany ; and the other againſt Niagara, ſituated be- 
tween the lakes Erie and Ontario: which ſecured 
the communication between Canada and Louiſi- 
ana. The firſt expedition was commanded by 
general Johnſon, an officer well known to the 
Indians ; and the latter by general Shirley, 

The army fixed their rendezvousat Albany; from 
whence, all things being got in readineſs, Johnſon 
proceeded towards the carrying- place; where, by 
this time, that fortreſs had been built, on the eaſt ſide 
of Hudſon's river, which is called Fort-Edward. 
The general advanced about fifteen miles further 
northward; but ſoon received news that the ene- 
my were on their march to attack the fort. On 
this he detached 1000 men to reheve it, or bring 
off their countrymen ; but theſe retreated in 
confuſion; and it was thought proper to fend 
another detachment to ſecure the flying parties. 

The French under baron Deſkiau appeared 
ſoon aſter ; and, had they made an inſtantaneous 
attack, it is probable that they would have ſuc- 
ceeded ; but, waſting their time in platoon- firing 
againſt an intrenched enemy, the latter mount 

F their 
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their cannon ; and, when a nearer attack was 
given, repulſed the aſſailants on every ſide ; and 
leaping over their breaſt works when they gave 
way, put them to total rout and confuſion, with 
the loſs of 800 flain and goo taken priſoners : 
among the former was M. S. Pierre, one of the 
molt uſeful officers that the French had in that 
quarter of the, world. Among the latter was the 
baron Deſkiau bimſelf, who was moſt dangerouſly 
wounded, _. | . 

We have already obſerved, that the aim of this 
expedition was the reduction of Crown-Point, 
but it was now too late in the ſeaſon to make an 
atteinpt upon that ſortreſs; ſo that the enemy not 
being purſued in ſuch a manner as to render the 
action deciſive, liule more than honour was gained 
bv this remarkable victory. 4 

General Shirley, who commanded the expedi- 
tien againft Niagara, arrived at Oſwego on the 
: $th of Auguſt; but it was the gift before all his 
oops, with ſuch ſtores and proviſions as they had, 
could teach him. Olwego is ſituate on4he ſouth- 
caſt fide of lake Ontaiio, about goo miles to dhe 
weſtward of Albany. The way to it from-thence 
is long and tedious, but is moſtly performed by a 
ſat of flat-bottomed boats, called baiteaux; 
which, however, are in ſome places hawled over 
Jind on fledges, before they can complete the 
Navigation. Ihe fort above-mentioned, though 
i had long been iu poſſeſſion of the Englith, 
wes in a poor (late. of defence when general 
Shirley entered it. Having ſent deputations to 
the ſix Indian nations, whoſe aid he expected. he 


had the. marification to find, that as they, had 


conceived the idea that the country hereabouts 
was ſacred to trade, they refuſed to co-operate 
| with 
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with him. The ſeaſon was now far advanced; 
Shirley's proviſions were exhauſted, and the ſmall 
ſupply of proviſions which he received in Sep- 
tember, was not more than ſufficient to ſubſiſt 
his troops for twelve days ; he therefore returned 
10 Albany. The French and their Indians ra- 
vaged the defenceleſs part of the provinces ;. and 
thus ended the campaign for 1755, very little to 
the advantage of either nation; but marked b 
the barbarity of the ſavages, who were let loſs 
upon the unarmed and peaceable planters. 


0:0. 3B 7 


Progreſi of the War in America—Forts Oſeuego, 
Ontario, and William-Henry, taken by the 
French under Montcalm—Cape Breton ſurren- 
dered to the Engliſh-—Deſcription 7 Louiſbourg 
— Port Frontenac ſurrendered—Various Suc, 
oft of the Mar Ticonderago and Crown- 
oint taken—General Wolfe arrives in the 
Newghbourhood of Quebec. 


ENERAL Abercrombie ſucceeded Shirley 

in command; In June 1756, he aſſembled 
the Engliſh army at Albany. It was now again de- 
ſigned to reduce Ni ara, Ticonderago, and Crown- 
Point, while Quebec was to be alarmed by a hody 
of troops, detached for that purpoſe up the river 
F 2 Kennebec, 
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Kennebec. Theſe were extenſive views; but the 


meaſures for their execution were delayed till the 
arrival of lord Loudon, who had been appointed 
commander in chief of all his majeſly's American 
Forces. The provincial officers were divided in 
heir opinions, Whether his lordſhip's authority 
was neceſſary for bringing the troops into action? 
That nobleman did not arrive till the ſeaſon was 
too far advanced; and thus another year was 
ſpent to no purpoſe; while the Engliſh provinces 
were left expoſed to the incurſions of an exal- 
perated enemy. 

Fort Oſwego was now threatened; a party 
ſent to convey ſupplies thither had been cut off, 
but ſor the courage and conduct of * colonel 
Bradſtreet. But this and fort Ontario afterwards 
fell into the hands of M. Montcalm, one of the 
beſt generals the French had ever ſent over to 
North-America. The Indians in the French in. 
tereſt continued their depredations, and the Eng. 
liſn ſometimes revenged themſelves; but nothing 
further, except a French man of war and a ſlore- 
ſhip being taken by the Engliſh, diſtinguiſhes the 
campaign of this year. | | 

As all thoughts of attacking Crown-Point were 
laid aſide for the preſent, it was now determined 
to make an attempt on Cape Breton. The ear] 
of Loudon was put at the head of an army for this 
purpoſe ; with whom admiral Holbourn was to co- 
operate. But, on his departure, M. Montcalm 
met with ſuch ſucceſs in taking fort William 
Henry, and ſome other fortunate events, that he 
was elevated to the very pinnacle of hope. In 
the mean time, our forces by land and fea exe- 


cuted nothing: the former, who knew the = 
Hie ceeſles 
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ceſſes of the French, laid aſide their deſign; 
the latter cruiſed before Louiſbourg, till they 
were driven thence, with loſs, by a terrible 
tempeſt, | | 3 5 
Lord Loudon was now recalled, and general 
Abercrombie was appointed to command the land- 
forces. Twelve thouſand were deſtined for the 
attack upon Louiſbourg, under ' major-general. 
Amherſt; and Gooo were reſerved to match 
under the conduf of the commander in chief for 
the reduktion of Crown-Point; and 8000 were 
allotted for the conqueſt of fort Du Queline,. 
under the dite&ion of brigadier-getieral” Forbes. 
This expedition was well concerted, and ſucceeded. 
accordingly. Aſter a ſmart attack, and'vigorous. 
defence, the iſland of Cape Breton, and the town 
of Louiſbourg, ſurrendered, upon lerms of capi-- 
tulation. | *, | L Rr 2 
Louiſbourg is fituate in 45* 50“ north latitude. 

It was at that time of a middling ſize; the houſes 
in general were built of wo! but raiſed upon 
fone foundations. The town was walled and well 
fortified, except in one quarter where it could 
not be approached, even in | ſmall barks, for the 
ſpace of one hundred yards; and there a palliſado 
was deemed a ſufficient ſecurity ; eſpecially as - 
two baſtions very advantageouſly flanked this. 
quarter. There was a ſtrong building in the 
centre of one of the chief baſtions, with a moat 
on the ſide towards the town; which was called 
the Citadel, tho' it mounted no artillery. Within 
this edifice were the governor's apartments, the 
barracks for the garriſon, and the arſenal: and 
there was a magazine under the platform of the 
redoubt. The pariſh- church alſo ſtood within the 
* n Citadel. 
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Citadel, The harbour is ſafe and large ; but the en- 
trance of it is very narrow: however there is but 
One rock which lies under water; the ſands near 
hich are very dangerous for ſhipping, in winter, 
towever, the whole harbour is frozen over from 
October, of November, till the latter end of the 
onth of May, A great quantity of timber, 
ch as oaks, pines, cedar, aſh, plane-trees, and 
oſpines, may be found here; and the country 
abounds with coa]-mines. The principal occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants, when the ſeaſon permits, 
in that; of fiſhing on the coaſts, The ifland of 
St. John, in the gulph of St, Laurence, ſubmitted, 
45 oon as, it Was known that Louiſbourg was 
ken. 8 "ras ien 3g hank Lia dS 1) 
110 the mean time, general Abercrombie ad- 
vanced towards Ticonderago ; but, attacking the 
French in their lines, was defeated with the loſs 
of 1800 men. He had before loſt lord Howe in 
_ a'fkirmiſh with, the enemy. In order to repair 
this misfortune, the general detached colonel 
| Rradfireet io make an attempt on fort Frontenac, 
which was taken and demoliſhed ; nine floops and 
a magazine of proviſions were at the ſame time 


deſtroyed. i 
„General Forbes, advancing againſt fort Du 
Qyeſne, was at firſt defeated, an baffled in his 
attempts; but the garriſon finding no hopes 
of ſuccour,, at: length abandoned the place, 
where the Bruſh flag was planted by the vic- 
tQrious commander; pet rt place received the, 
name of Pitiſburgh, in honour of the Engliſh 
manners... 3. +... r 
Many of the Indian nations being now: brought, 
over to the Englith fide, as ſucceſs is with the - 
': 2 
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the heſt of all arguments, and the provinces ſecu- 
red from the incurſions of the French, expedi- 
tions were planned the next year for the reduthon 
of Crown-Point, Niagara, Quebec, and their de- 
endencies. General Wolfe, ſeconded by a ſtrong 
Engliſh ſquadron, was to beſiege Quebec. Ge- 
neral Amherſt was to endeavour the reduftion of 
Ticonderagoand Crown-Point; andifhe fueceeded, 
was to join that commander. Atthe ſame time 
general Prideaux, aſſiſted by a body of Indians 
under Sir William Johnſon, was to attack the 
French fort, near the fall of Niagara; and this 
being carried, was to proceed down the river 
St. Laurence to Montreal, in order to make 
himlelf maſter of that place; and then to join 
general Amherſt: while general Skirven, with 
a choſen party, was to reduce the. forts on 
the Ohio, and to' ſcour the banks of lake On- 
tario. | 
Theſe different expeditions were agcordingly 
ſet on foot. General Amherſt, paſſing lake 
George, Profenien bimſelf before Ticonderago; 
which, after a ſhew of defence, was deſerted by- 
the garriſon. He then advanced towards Crown- 
Point, which laſt the French alſo abandoned, 
after having ſet it on fire; thus ſtill retreat- 
ing to the centre of their operations, Que- 
bec, which they had refolved moſt reſolutely to 
defend. He alſo meditated an attack upon 9500 
French, that had retiredto the iſle Au Noix, at 
the north-eaſt extremity of lake Champlain; but, 
though his vellels were ſuperior to the enemy, 
yet the elements fighting againſt him, he was 
obliged to abandon his project, though wich much 


reluctance. | 175 
T4 Seven 
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_ General Prideaux and Sir William Johnſon 
advanced againſt fort Niagara; the former being 
killed by the burſting of a cohorn, brigadier 
Gage was ſent to aſſume the command; who 
found that Sir William had diſpoſed all things 
with judgment. The French reſolved to exert 
themſelves in the relief of this place. The 
Engliſh determined to become maſters of it. A 
batile was fought, in which the latter proved vic- 
torious ; the enemy being defeated, and their 
general, with all his principal officers, made 
priſoners, The fort was in conſequence ſur- 
rendered to, the Britiſh arms, without farther 
Oppoſition, a, Las bs oF: wrt an 
The expedition àgainſt 7 under Wolfe 
114 * Ci iD * # © * | . * : 
now proceeding, he arrived at the iſle of Orleans 
in the latter end of, June; and, having in a man- 
ner poſſeſſed himſelf of the river St. Laurence, 
publiſhed a manifeſto among the inhabitants, 
exhorting them to obſerve a ſtritt neutrality ; in 
which ol they might enjoy all the bleſſings of 
peace, amidſt the horrors of war: laid before 
them the, weaknefs of France, and the ſtrength. 
England; and concluded by obſerving, that he 
ſhould” adh re to ſtrict tice and regulate his 
condułt by their reſolutions. _ 


N . 
* 


But the Canadians had been too much preju- 

diced againſt the Britiſh ſubjefts, to liſten to his 
counſel, or to truſt his promiſes. For the moſt 

part, they were content to quit their dwellings ; 

aud, whenever opportunity offered, to act in a 

hoſtile, manner againſt our forces every where, 

They joined the ſ[calping parties of the ſavages, and 
murdered” any ſtragglers they found with, the 
reatelt barbarity ; To that nothing but retaliation 
Peained; which Wolſe was in ſome caſes 
| almoſt 
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almoſt neceſſitated to allow, though the pe 
mitting it was t to . natural iſp 
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"JE city of Quebee; nh whidel the ge- 

eral. pointed his attack, was ſtrongly-forti- . 
fied; had a numerous garriſon, and was well! 
provided with proviſions and ammunition. Five. 
regular battalions, ſormed of the inhabitants, had 
teinforced the troops of the colony. Ihe Cana- 
dians and Indians were raiſed and diſeiplined; 
and Montcalm took the field, at Ahe head of àn 
army more numerous than the Engliſh.; yet chis 
wary commander had reſolved, if. poſible; to 
decline. coming to a batile; the event of whith . 
might at one 7 decide the fate of; Canadh, 
He prudenily encamped his forces along the ſhbze -- 
of a between the river St. Charles and in 
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extenſive fand-bank, which prevents any large 
veſſel from approaching; thus ſecuring his front, 
while his rear was covered with impenetrable 
woods. Thus flationed, he had it in his choice 
whether 10 fight or not, and could throw fuc- 
eour into the city at pleaſure. | 1 
The difficulties which muſt attend the ſiege of 
a place, thus covered and defended, appeared 
almoſt inſurmountable : they did not eſcape the 
penetration of Wolfe, he ſaw them in their ut- 
moſt extent; but, at the ſame time, he ſaw the 
ſeaſon waſting apace ; he conſidered the neceſſity 
there was io attempt ſomething in the preſent 
poflure of affairs; and he knew alſo, that it was 
ways praklicable to retreat to the Engliſh ſqua- 
Aron, as long as they remained in the river, 
He Fikewi e expected 10 be joined by Amherſt ; 
ond, upon the, whole, reſolved to proceed in his 
1 undertaking. | 1 9 received advice, that a 
detachment of the French had poſted themſelves 
at Point-Levi, on the ſouthern ſhore, oppoſite 
the city of Quebec, he ſent general Moncton 
to diflodge them: which ſervice being effeQed, 
notwithſlanding ſome intertuption from the ene- 
mx, the upper town, being expoſed to the fire of 
the Enghlſv: batteries ereted there, was ſoon 
greatly damaged; though, if Montcalm's advice 
Had been followed, that poſt would have been fo 
much ſtrengthened, that the attempt muſt have 
| 2 but Vaucdreuil the governor over ruled 
| While theſe things were paſſing. the Engliſh 
Meet, which was in two diviſions, ſuffered much 
front a tempeſt; ſome cf the tranſports ran foil 
of each other, while others were driven on fhore. 
Tune French, - obſerving their giftreſs, ſent down 
LE | Ft ' rafts 
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. rafts and fire-ſhips to deſtroy them; but thefe 
| were towed aground by the ſailors, where they, 
, burned without doing the leaſt damage. A ſecond 
2 attempt of the ſame kind was made, which was 
{ greatly unſucceſsful ; and general Wolfe ſtill ad- 


vanced towards the city, by way of Montmorency; 
from whence, an effort was now made to attack 
the French army: but, notwithſtanding the 
greateſt exertions, it miſcarried. 1 ne 
By this time, news was received that Niagara, 
Crown- Point, and Ticonderago, were already in 
the hands of the Engliſh; and that general Am- 
herſt was propoſing to paſs lake Champlain. 
At this time general Wolte fell ſick, but il! 
turned, his attention towards the ſervice, All 
attacks from the quarter of Montmorency were 
found to be ineffectual; | the city of Quebec was 
reconnoitred, with a view to-prepare for a genetal 
aſſault; but this was declared to be an underiaki 
not at all likely tu be crowned with ſucceſs. The 
camp at Montmorency was now therefore broken 
up, and the troops Mere encamped at Puint- 
Levi; while the ſquadron under the command of 
. admiral Holmes made various movements up the 
river, with à view of diverting the enemy's at- 
tention. 6:04 | 
The Engliſh general embarked his forces on 
the 5th and Gch of September; but the weather 
being bad, and the tranſports crowded, half the 
troops were landed in the ſouthern ſhore. ſor ne- 
freſhment. Admiral Saunders was no inſtruc- 
ted to make a feint of attacking: the French in 
their intrenchments, while Wolſe embarked his 
men about one o'clock in the morning: admiral 
Holmes having failed nine miles farther up the 
 diver-than-the place. where the landing was in- 
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tended. The tranſports fell ſilently down with 
the tide, and were carried rather beyond the 
the place of attack. The ſhips however followed 
them; and all being in readineſs, the troops were 
diſembarked without being perceived by the 


enemy; which extraordinary ſucceſs was greatly 


owing to two French deſerters, ä given in- 
formation that a convoy was expected by the 
garriſon, under the conduct of M. Bougainville; 
by which means the boats being hailed by the 
centinels, as an anſwer was returned in French, 
ſuited to the purpoſe, the beſiegers' boats were 
ſuffered to paſs as part of the expected convoy; 
nor Was the miſtake diſcovered till it was paſt a 
remedy. MILE: 27 tos 4331-4 CEL 
Bur it proving impoſſible for the Engliſh to 
 lJandiat the place where they intended, when they 
firſt gained the ſhore, they ſaw nothing before 


them but precipices, ſo ſteep, that they appeared 


almoſt perpendicular; except a narrow path that 
' winded up the aſcent; and even there a captain's 
guard was placed. But this unpromiſing appear- 
ance was neither ſufficient to deter ſthe general, 
nor to caſt any damp upon the. ſpirits of his troops. 
The tight-mſantry, by means of ſtumps and 

boughs of trees, pulled themſelves up; drove the 
enemy from their ſtation; and, clearing the path, 

gained the ſummit of the hill; where they ſormed 
themſelves as faſt as they arrived; and were ſa ex · 


peditious, that by day- break they were all in order 
D la | | 


of battle. | 


Wihed the tidings firſt reached M. Montealm, 


that the Engliſh had gained the heights of Abra- 
ham (for ſo theſe precipices were called) he be- 
lieved it was only a feint, in order to diew him 
from the ſtrong poſt which he then occupied ; 
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bat when he was convinced of the report, as he 
knew that the enemy could from their poſt com- 
mand the weaker part of the city of Quebec, he 
at once reſolved to hazard a battle. He accord- 
ingly quitted his camp, drew together all his 
force, and marched .againſt the Englith, whom 
he found prepared for his reception. 
The force of the lauter conſiſted of fix bat- 
talions, and the Louiſbourg grenadiers: brigadier 
Moncton commanded the right, and brigadier 
Murray the left; in the rear of which colonel 
Howe was poſted. The French general, having 
crofſed the river St. Charles with his whole army, 
now formed in order of battle, by his movements 
indicating a deſign to fall upon our left flank, bri- 
gadier Townſhend was ordered tio repair thiiher 
with Amherſt's regiment, which he formed in ſuch 
a manner as to preſent a double front. He was 
reinforced afterwards with two battalions; and the 
reſerve, formed in eight ſubdiviſions with large 
intervals, was poſted behind the right. Tbe ene- 
my's right wing was compoſed of halſ their colony 
troops, two battalions of regulars, and a body of 
Canadians and ſavages. TWo other regular bat. 
talions formed their centre; and their leſt con- 
ſiſted of one battalion, with the reſt of the colony 
troops. They had lined the buſhes and corn- 
fields with ſome of their beſt markſmen, who 
much galled the Engliſh as they advanced. | 
The French advanced to the charge about ten 
o'clock in the morning; beginning their fire 
from the diſtance of 140 yards, Whilſt our's wag 
reſerved till they came within 40 yards: then 
they received a ſevere diſcharge; which, toge: 
ther with the grape-ſhot from two field- pieces 
which the ſailors had with difficulty hauled up 
1 oy the 
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the heights, obliged; the enemy to give way. 
Conſpicuous in the front of the line, the brave 
Wolfe was ſtationed. He had been aimed at by 
the moſt expert markſmen when the engagement 
began; and had received a wound in the wriſt, 
round which he bound his handkerchief, without 
regarding it; and advanced at the head of his 
grehadiers with their-bayonets fixed, when a ball 
entered his breaſt, juſt at the moment that the 
enemy gave ground, and victory began to incline 
to the ſide of the Engliſh. He was.now carried 
off to the rear of the front-line ; where being 
aſked, Whether he would have a ſurgeon? he 
replied, © That is needleſs; it is all over with 
me.“ Soon after, an officer who attended him 
exclaimed, They run!!! Who run?“ ſaid 
the dying hero: the officer anſwered, The 
« French, Sir; they gwe way every where.” 
„% What! do the cowards run already!” rejoined 
 Wolſe: + Go one of you to colonel Burton, 
and tel] him to march Webb's regiment with 
* all ſpeed down: to Charles-river, to cut off the 
retreat of the fugitives.” Then tbrning on his 
fide, God be praiſed! (ſaid he) I die in peace; 
and inftamly ' expired. Thus fell the intrepid 
Wolfe, in the flower of his age; and, like another 
Epaminondas, in the hour of victory: but his 
ſame will ſurvive to ages, while his name will be 
always dear to every Briton! May he prove a 
attern of ſirmneſs to ſucceeding commanders. 
If their lives are as glorious, they cannot wiſh for 
a death more honourable. a 10 | 
General Mont on, the next in command, fell 
immediately ater; while the right and centre of 
the front-line, | and the highlanders with their 
broad ſwords, ſupported by the 58th regiment, 
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improved the advantages gained ' before, and oc- 
caſioned the flight juſt now mentioned; while 
the right wing of the French army, who had a 
proſpett of better ſucceſs, were prevented by 
colonel Howe from cutting off our light- infantry; 
and a body of Indians diſappointed of their in - 
tention of falling upon the rear of the Engliſh 
army. General Townſhend, upon whom the 
command was devolved, haſtened to the centre; 
and once more formed aur troops, whom the 
pur ſuit had diſordered. At this very moment he 
received advice that M. Bougainville, with a 
body of 2000 men, having marched from Cape 
Rouge as ſoon as he heard the Engliſh had gained 
the heights of Abraham, though he came too late 
for a ſhare in the principal action, was now ad. 
vaneing ſaſt upon our rear; in order that his 
countrymen, if they had not been totally routed, 
1 encouraged to renew the conteſt. Two 
- battalions, with two pieces of cannon, were ſent 
- againſt him; but, when he found all was loſt, 
he retired io the woods: and general Townſhend 
very prudently declined the purſuit, in which he 
miglit have hazarded much, and could have gained 
but little; and muſt have interrupted in ſome 
meaſure the executing of the grand deſign of 
this expedition; as, though we had gained a clear 
victory, Quebec was not yet taken. 
Death had been very buſy in the ſield that day; 
for, befides general Wolfe, and the officers killed 
-bn our ſide, M. Montcaſm was alſo mortally 
wounded; and M. de Serefergne, and M. de 
St. Ours, the two next in command, were ſlain: 
about Boo fell in the action, and 1000 were 
taken priſoners; Of only fixty men flain on 
the ſide of the Engliſn, 9 were officers: Both 
S #4 nations 
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nations ſeemed to conſider themſelves as having 
ſuſtained an irreparable loſs in the death of their 
generals. Wolfe was the darling of the ſoldiery ; 
and promiſed fair, had he lived, to have rivalled 
the greateſt heroes of Greece or Rome. Montcalm 
was the very acting ſpirit of the French in thoſe 
parts; where, when they were deprived of him, 
they ſeeined to deem themſelves devoid of all re- 
ſources: and it is probable, that to the conſterna- 
tibn which that ſingle event occaſioned, more 
than to any other circumſtance attending the vic- 
tory, the Engliſh owed the intire conqueſt of 
Canadian Francge. 
The conquering general now ſecured his camp; 
and contrived a road to be made up the heights 
for bringing forward his heavy ordnance ; whilſt 
admiral Saunders, who had all along given every 
aſſiſtance in bis power to the army, immediately 
proceeded up the river with his whole fleet, in 
order to attack the lower town at the ſame time 
that the upper town was to be ſtormed by the ge- 
'nerel, at che head of the land- forces. | 
Let, notwithſtanding theſe vigorous diſpoſitions, - 
it is poſſible that the [garriſon of Quebec, had 
they recovered: themſelves from their ſurpriſe, 
might have defended, and even ſaved, their capi- 
tal. The Engliſh had indeed obtained a glorious 
victory; but it was very poſſible, that glory might. 
have been all the fruit they had reaped from it. 
Their numbers were ſmall; and, though the town 
was damaged on the land. ſide, it was not in- 
veſted, yet the walls and parapets were intire; 
and the garriſon. had been reinforced. by the ſhat- 
tered army on it's retreat. A body of troops was: 
aſſembling in the neighbourhood ; and the ſeaſon. 
was faſt advancing,. in which the * 
KA | ve 
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have little to expect: and their fleet muſt have 
been withdrawn, or frozen up in the river 
St. Laurence. ‚ / | 

However, the beſieged either weighed not theſe 
difficulties, or conceived the valour and perſeve- 
rance of their enemies ſufficient to ſurmount 
them all. Before a battery could be finiſhed to 
play upon the city, a flag of truce was ſent from 
thence, with propoſals for a capitulation; which 
were deliberated upon; and the terms being agreed 
to, the place was the next day ſurrendeted io the 
Britiſh arms. n ee e e, e ee 

By the articles of this capitulation it was 
agreed, Ian garriſon, a march qut 
« with all t e honours of war, and ould be em- 
„ barked as ſoon as poſlible for France. That the 
inhabitants, on laying down their arms, ſhopld 
be maintained in the poſſeſſion of their houſes, 
« effefs, and privileges; and ſhould not be mo- 
« leſted, on account of their having borne arms 
„in defence of the town, becgule they had been 
« forced foto do: and it had been Dany for 
« the r of the colonies of both;crowr 
to ſerve as militia, That the effects belonging t6, 
« officers abſent ſhould not be touc ed. ; That the 
+ ſaid inhabitants ſhould not be compelled to.quit 
« their houſes, till their condition ſhould be ſettled, 
« by atreaty of peace between their moſt Chriſtian, 
and Britanpic majeſties. 1 at gh ex rciſe o c 
* Roman Catholic religipn 05 de allowed; 
and fafe uards king tg al gtous; houſes, 
40 | T8}. YT | fas + l : * Hag 
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* ſhould be permitted tp-exercile freely, and wit 
« decency, all the funftigns of his office, where. 
* decency, all the funttigns of his ofhce, where. 
ever hie mould thi k proper; ull the pc ellion 
* of Canada ſhould be determined between 

* | the 
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7 the reſpective ſovereigns. That the artillery 
4 and warlike ſtores ſhould be delivered up, bona 
„ Ade, and an inventory of them taken. That 
the ſick and wounded, the commiſſaries, chap. 

„ lains, phyficians, ſurgeons, and apothecaries, 
as well as other perſons employed in the hoſpi- 
' tals, ſhould be treated according to the cartel 
6 ſeuled between the belligerent powers on the 
th of February 1759. That before delivering 
up the gate, and entrance of the town, to the 
* Engliſh forces, their general ſhould ſend ſome 
* ſoldiers to be placed for ſafeguards (as above. 
mentioned) at the doors of the churches, con- 
* vents, and the principal habitations. That the 
* governor of tlie City ſh6uld be permitted to 
* ſend advice to the marquis de Vaudreuil of the 
* reduGtion of the place; and alſo to write to the 
« French miniſtry, to inform them of the ſame, 
% Laſtly, That this capitulation ſhould be duly 
and punctually executed, wi hout being liable to 
* ob lions, under pretence of repriſals, or the 
non. execution of any preceding capitulation.“ 
It was in this manner that, by the abilities of 
22 Wolfe, and the zeal of the admiral for 
ſervice, ,the capital of Canada was at laſt re- 
duced under the Britiſh dominion. The terms 
granted were indeed very advantageous ; but they 
were ſuch as, conſidering the ſnuation of things, 
. well be accorded to a numerous garriſon. In 
A, the eyent proved, that the meaſure was 
Tight; for the enemy, having rallied, were rein- 
forced behind Cape Rouſe, under M. Levy; who 
was come thither from Montreal, with two bat- 
talions of regulars, and M. de Bougainville was 
on his march, at the head of 800 men, with a 
convoy of proviſions ; in order to throw * 
ene n ene ee ee 
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into the city (which had yet a communication with 
e country) on the very morning when it ſur- 
rendered, | 
Quebec was taken poſſeſſion of, and guards 
poited on the land-ſide, and, according io the 
terms of capitulation, in different quarters of the 
town ; in order to preſerve regularity, and pre- 
vent any acts of violence, Captain Paliſer, en- 
tering the lower town with a body of ſeamen, 
ated in the ſame manner; and the priſoners 
were the next day embarked for France. Seven 
thouſand men were left in garriſon, under 
general Murray, with a good ſtore of proviſions 
and ammunition ; and. 1 admiral ſet ſail ſor 
England, aſter having left all things apparently 
ſake, and ſeen numbers of the inhabitants come 
in from the adjacent country, and take the oaths 
to the Britiſh government; of which they now 
began to entertain a more favourable opinion. 
Ot Quebec, ſo often the object of mortal con- 
tention between the two nations, we have the 
following deſcription, as it appeared in the year 
1760. This capital of Canada is divided into 
two diſtrifts, call the Upper and the Lower Town,. 
Theſe are ſeparated from each other by: a ſteep 
cliff, which forms a fort of natural fortification, 
to near two-thirds of the upper town, while it 
ſerves as a ſhelter to the lower, ' from the N. W. 
winds. Moſt of the buildings made a good, ap- 
pearance; but a great partof them 5 ed 
or damaged by the artillery of the beſiegers. Be- 
ſides dwelling houſes, = conſiſled of many, 
churches, colleges, convents, and other public 
ediſices, which were in general built of à ſtone, 
of a. grey caſt, extremely durable; a great quan- 
ury of which is found in this province. In the 
| bighes 
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higher town the ſtreets are broad, but uneven; 
running on a declivity from the ſouth to the 
north. Thoſe of the lower town are narrow, 
ſtanding on a confined ſpot of ground, which is 
commonly overflowed by the tide to the foot of 
the precipice; and, by the retreat of the waters, 
pointed out a place, at the head of a ſpacious and 
moſt delightful baſon, for merchants to build on, 
for the convenience of trade, The Nn re 
public edifices were, the cathedral, of which the 
walls only remained; the biſhop's palace; the 
colleges of the Jeſuits and Recollets; the con- 
vents of the Urſulines, of whom we have already 
mad mention; and the Hotel Dieu; with their 
churches ; the Intendant's palace, a ſeminary 
for the education'of youth (which however was 
much damaged); and the church of Notre Dame 
in the lower town, which was intirely ruined du- 
ring the ſiege; which proved fatal to many other 
buildings within the reach of the cannon... It is 
faid, that this church was built to commemorate 
the retreat'of Sir William Phipps, from before 
the city on which he had Sa unſucceſsful 
 atterapt, in the year 1694 (as bas been already 
noticed in our hiſtory). There Was alſo a paint- 
ing in tlie city, repreſenting a town in flames; 
wich an inſcription to the following pur port: 
That, in the year 1711, when Quebec was 
threatened with a ſiege, a pious woman, who 
affirmed that ſhe was inſpired, propheſfied, that 

ts very church, together with the lower town, 
would be deſtroyed by the Engliſh in a conflagra- 
tion, before the year 1760: Which made ſuch an 
iinpreſſion on all ranks of people, that they dedi- 
cated two days every year to faſting and prayer; 
and 1mptored the interceſſion of their patroneſs 
N - ICIS, . 07 Diis:Q, fo 6a vm With 
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with the Almighty, to protect that church and 


the city from fire and ſword.” | 
[Prefliftions of this kind are often communi- 
cated by impoſtors or enthuſiaſts ; they are gene- 
rally ſwallowed by the vulgar ; and, as circum- 
ſtances ſometimes may in the common courſe of 
things appear oy to fulfil them, they are in 
ſuch caſes regarded as divine oracles. People 
are willing even to add ſomething to the pro- 
phecy, left it ſhould ſeem to fail; and then marvel 
greatly at the wonders which they have helped to 
make. But however theſe things may be, an hiſ- 
torian is warranted to ſet down what he finds 
on record in caſes like theſe; this 1s all that can 
be expected from him: as to the reſt, the candid 
reader is left to judge for himſelf. ] 9 
„In the lower houſes of the ſtreets were 
niches in the walls, with flatues, as large as life, 
of e and St. Urſula, St. Au uftine, and 
other ſaints; and figures of the ſame 25 are ſeen 
in the fronts of their churches and religious 
houfes. The Citadel, which is the reſidence of 
the governor, ſituated on the grand parade, a ſpa- 
cious ſquare, ſurrounded with fine buildings; is 
curiouſly erected on the ſummit of a precipice, 
to the ſouthward of the epiſcopal palace, and 
overlooks the town and baſon; whence there is a 
moſt delightful proſpett of the city 'downward, 
and of the country on both ſides. There is alſo 
another citadel on the ſummit of Cape Diamond, 
with a few guns mounted on it; but, except it's 
commanding an extenſive view of the ciicumja- 
cent country, and of the upper and lower river, 
is in other reſpefts but contemptible. Moſt of 
the other public buildings ———— 99eY 
ence; particularly the Intendant's palace, the 
LI Jeſuit's 
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Jeſuit's college, the Urſuline convent, and that 
of the Hotel de Dieu and the biſhop's palace; 
which, as well as the citadel, being built of brick, 
and ſituated on the top of the precipice, between 
the higher and lower towns, ſuffered conlider- 
ably from our batteries during the lege. On the 
right of the deſcent leading to the lower town 
Nands a ſtately old houſe, ſaid to be the firſt built 
in this city; and over the front-door is carved a 
dog, gnawing a large fleſhy bone; with a whim- 
ſical inſcription in French, to the following pur- 
port: I am the dog that gnaws the bone, without 
7555 a ſcrap of it's meat. The time will arrive, 


though it has not come yet, when I ſhall bite him 


who has bit me. [My author ſeems in doubt, 
whether this inſcription was meant to allude to 
the riſe of the tradeſman who formerly kept the 
houſe, and made a fortune by his induſtry ; or 
whether it alluded to the diſputes between the 
French ard Engliſh colonies. We ſhould rather 
adopt the latter opinion; and that by the bone 
was. meant Canada, which had ſo long been (as 
the phraſe 5 a bone of contention between the 
two nations. 1 

In the lower town is alſo the cuſtom-houſe, 
where the colleftor uſed to reſide ; which, by it's 
particular ſituation, eſcaped being damaged by the 
ſhells. from the Engliſh batterics. Near a mile 
diſtant from the town, on the W. N. W. fide, 
ſtands the general hoſpital, which is a ſpacious 
building. It is ,agreeably ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide of the liver Charles, which meanders under 
it's walls; and .conſifls of a ſpacious dome, with 
two; gieat wings, one fronting the north, the 
other the ſouth. In this houſe is a convent of 
Augulſline nuns, who have lands lr 
1 J their 
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their maintenance. Theie ſiſters, from religious 
motives, aſſigned the principal parts of this dwell- 
ing for the reception of lick and wounded officers 
and ſoldiers, whom they attended with the greateſt 
humanity and tenderneſs. This hoſpital was en- 
dowed by the French king, with a handſome ſa- 
Jary, for the ſupport of phyſician, ſurgeon, and 
other necefſary oſſicers. The nuns perform 
every menial allies about the ſick with the ſame 
indifference that one man would attend another ; 
making it a point of conſcience to do ſo. Each 
patient has his bed, with curtains allotted to him, 
and a man to attend him. The beds are ranged 
in galleries on either fide, with a ſufhcient ſpace 
between each ſor a perſon to pals... Thele galle- 
res are ſcraped and {wept every morning, and 
afterwards { rinkled with, vinegar ; that ſtrangers 
are not ſenſible of the leaſt dilagreeable ſmell, 
even in the height of ſummer. The patients are 
allowed a ſort of fan to cool themſelves in ſult 

weather, and to keep off the gnats which are often 
very troubleſome. Every officer has an apart- 
ment to himſelf. The nuns, though rigidly re- 
ſerved, are yet courteous and reſpett ful. Their 
dreſs conſiſts of a black gawn, with a bib and 
apron; they wear a cloſe cap, with a forehead- 
cloth down to their eve-brows, ;; their breafls in- 
tirely covered; their ſleeves are made ſo long as 
to reach almoſt to their waiſts; and their cloaths 
ſweep the ground: on the top of their heads 
they wear a ſquare piece, of black ſhalloon, which 
ſerves as a clout, flows careleſsly over the ſhoul- 
ders, and deſcends quite to the waiſt. , They have 
allo a ſilver crucifx, about three inches long, 
wich hangs by a black ribbon from the neck to 
the girdle, In the ſouth wing of the edifice is a 
ſuperb 
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ſuperb. church, and in the other wing a neat 
chapel; in both are ſeveral images and ſcripture 
N as large as life. The altar-cloths and 
angings are of curious needle- work, wrought on 
ſilk, by the nuns, in different colours. The-walls 
are wainſcotted with oak to half their height ; and 
the pannels painted in dark-ſhaded landſcapes, re. 
refenting the adjacent country. Om the ſouth 
File of the chancel are two large grated folding 
doors, where the nuns fit, on benches raiſed one 
above another, when they attend divine ſervice, 
Weſtward of theſe are two confeſſional boxes; 
and there is a very neat muſic gallery over the 
weſt door. On the north fide of the church is 2 
faloon, with a curious monument, and an altar 
over it, elegantly arched and ornamented with 
ſmall waxen figures, repreſenting our Saviour and 
the Virgin Mary: on each fide are two images, 
one of St. Auguſtine, which is a venerable figure, 
clothed in purple and white, bareheaded, with 
a long grey beard; holding a flaming heart in his 
right hand, and a book in his left. The other re- 
preſents Charles, biſhop of Milan, who liberally 
endowed this church and hoſpital. He ſtands up- 
right, with his hands acroſs, and an open- book 
laid upon them, Which he appears reading very 
attentively ; he is arrayed in ſcarlet and white, 
and his filver locks flow careleſsly down his 
- ſhoulderss | urs | 
There is a monument here in the memory of 
John, ſecond biſhop of Canada, the proper 
ounder of this charity: and here reſt the remains 
of general Montcalm; to whoſe memory, his ge- 
herous enemies allowed a monument to be erected, 
with a Latin inſeription; of which we ſhall give 


the reader a free tranſlation. | 
e | | Here 
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Here lieth, Ts 1 
In either Hemiſphere, to live for ever, 
Louis JosEPH DE MoNTCALM Gozo, 
Marquis of St. Veran, Baron of Gobriar, - 
Commendatory of the Order of St. Louis, 
Lieutenant-General of the Armies of France ; 
As good a Citizen as he was an excellent Soldier; 
ho knew no Deſire but that of true Glory: 
Happy in a natural Genius improved by Literaturez 
\, Ke gone through the ſeveral Steps of 
Military Honours | 
With uninterrupted Luſtre; 

Skilled in every Branch of Military Science, 
The Jundture of Times, and the Criſis of Danger, 
In Italy, in Bohemia, in Germany. 

An indeſatigable General; 
He ſo diſcharged his important Truſts, 
That he appeared always equal to greater: 
At length, grown glorious in Perils, 
- Sent to ſecure Canada 
With an Handſul of Men, 
He more than once repulſed the Enemy's Forces, 
And made himſelf Maſter of their Forts, 
Replete with Troops and Ammunition. 
Inured to Cold, Hunger, Watchings, and Labour; 
_-, Unmindful of himſelf, 5 
He had no Senſation but for his Soldiers: 
An Enemy, with the fierceſt Impetuoſity z 
A Victor, with the tendereſt Humanity. 
Adverſe Fortune he compenſated with Valourz 
The Want of Force with Skill and Activity: 
And, by his Counſel and Support, 
For four Years protrafted 
The impending Fall of the. Colony. 
Having by' various Artifices 
Long baffled 9 Army, 
Hleaded 
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Headed by an expert and intrepid Commander, 
And a Fleet furniſhed with all warlike Stores; 
' Compelled at length to an engagement, 
He fell in the firſt Rank, at the 25 Onſet, 
= With thoſe religious Hopes 
| Which he had always cheriſhed, 

To the inexpreſſible Grief of his own Army, 
And not without the Regret of the Enemy.. 
September xiv. A. D. M.DCc.L1x..Ztatis xlviii. 

His weeping Countrymen 
Depoſited the Remains of their excellent General 
In a Grave, . 
Which a fallen Bomb in burſting 
Had evacuated for him; 
Recon e to the generous Faith of 
I heir Enemies. | 


The chapel is ſmall and extremely neat, free 
from all ſuperſtitious pageantry. But if there, is 
any deficiency in point of ornament in this, it is 
. amply made up in that of the Urſulines within 
the city. That convent is dedicated to a female 
. faint, whoſe deſcent the nuns have traced to 
Scotland; and who, they ſay, was killed by the 
Indians while ſhe was labouring for their conver- 
ſion. Her flatue is erefted againſt the wall, with 
an arrow fixed in her breaſt. e 

* The Hotel de Dieu is a ſpacious building, 
with an attic ſtory ; and ſeems as if intended to 
be enlarged in the form of a ſquare; though at 

reſent it conſiſts only of two wings. It appears, 
by an inſcription, that it was conſtructed at the 
ſole expence of Mary de Vignet, dutcbeſs of 
Aiguillon: of whom there is a flatue, as Kneeling 
at her prayers. This houſe is dedicated to St. 
Joſeph, the patron of Canada. 20 

. > « The 
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"it's ſituation, as {hip guns cannot have ſufficient 
elevation to do the city any conſiderable damage ; 
and it is too hazardous an undertaking for bomb- 
ketches to attempt to deſtroy it, as they are liable 
to be expoſed to a furious fire from the ſeveral 
batteries erefted above each other, and extending 
to the water's edge; ſo that any ſhips brought 
againſt it 'muſt run up with the flood, ſtand off 
and on till the tide ebbs, and then retire,” 

While the Britiſh arms were thus ſucceſsful on 
the continent of North-America, the war was 
carried on with vigour in Europe, The miniſtry 
having permitted troops to be ſent to Germany, 
where the king of Pruſſia acted in alliance with us, 
the arms of the allies were in general ſucceſsful : 
and it was aſſerted, that America was to be con- 
quered in Germany; as the French would not be 
able go ſpare troops to aſſiſt their coloniſts, while 
— ſo vigorouſſy _— in that quarter, 
In Africa, they loſt Senegal. In the Eaſt-Indies, 
Clive. and Coote were ſucceſsful, notwithſtanding, 
the efforts of M. Lally; and Pondicherry fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh ; and the Eaſt-India 
Company became poſſeſſed of a vaſt territory in 
Indoſtan. | F# 
Nor had the government in the leaſt withdrawn 
it's attention from the Weſt-Indies. Being ren- 
dered maſters at ſea by repeated victories, we had 
it in our power as it were to chuſe what places 
we would attack; and ourattacks were executed 
with valour, as they were directed by judgment. 
A ſquadron of ſhips failed for theſe parts, under 
the conduct of commodore Hughes, properly pro- 
vided with ſtore- ſhips and tranſports: their firſt 
object was, the reduction of Martinico ; but, 
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failing in this, they ſailed for Guadaloupe, where 
they took Baſſeterre, and the whole iſland was 
afterwards conquered ; ſurrendering, upon capi- 
tulation, to his majeſty's arms. 

In the mean time, the French, in the abſence 
of our fleet, made a vigorous attempt to retake 
Quebec, which was defended by general Murray, 
whom they defeated in the field ; but failed in an 
attempt to get between his army and the town, 
which held out till the arrival of a Britiſh ſqua- 
dron putting an end to their hopes, they raiſed 
the ſiege, and retreated with the greateſt preci- 
pitation. Montreal was afterwards reduced, and 
the French loſt all footing in Canada; the poſſeſ- 
non of which had ſo long enabled them to annoy 
the Engliſh coloniſts, 

The next 2 1762, the iſland of Dominica 
(generally eſteemed neutral, but then ſettled by 
the French) was taken by lord Rollo: but Mar- 
tinico was a place, the capture of which flill en- 
groſſed the thoughts of government; and it was 
now reſolved to make another attempt upon that 
illand. | * 
Accordingly the Engliſh fleet, which then con- 

ſiſted of nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, 
bomb. ketches, &c. having been reinforced by the 
veſſels on the Barbadoes ſtation, anchored in St. 
Anne's Bay on the 8th of January, after having 
 Hlenced ſome batteries which the enemy had 
erefted on the eaſtern part of the coaſt, A ſhip 
of the line was loſt here on a reef of rocks ; but 
the men and guns were ſaved, The Engliſh 
made good their landing, and driving the French 
from Monte Torterſen and Monte Garnier, two 
conſiderable eminences, prepared to attack St. 
| | Pierre; 
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Pierre ; which, together with the whole iſland, 
ſurrendered on capitulation. 

As the Spaniards, as well as the French, had 
now involved themſelves in a war with Great- 
Britain, an eye was alſo had to their poſſeſſions 
in the Weſt-Indies: a Britiſh force was ſent to 
reduce the iſland of Cuba, of which St. Jago is 
the capital; but the Havannah is reckoned the 
firſt in wealth and extent, and has one of the belt 
harbours in the world. After ſome feints, they 
arrived in the month of June 1762: the Britiſh 
force, having ſoon made good their landing, ad- 
vanced up the country under general Elliot, while 
commodore Keppel brought his ſhips towards the 
Moro caſtle. Our troops encountered incon- 
ceivable difficulties in carrying on the ſiege of this 
fortreſs ; but ſuch was their reſolution, that they 
roſe ſuperior to them all: batteries were erected, 
and the approaches carried on with vigour. A 
ſally was made on the 29th by the beſieged, but 
they were repulſed: their killed and wounded 
amounted to two hundred men. | 

The admiral now detached three ſhips of the 
line, with orders to lie as cloſe in as poſſible, and 
batter the caſtle; but the Moro being ſituate on a2 
high and ſteep rock hai little to fear from this at- 
tack : whilſt on the other hand, the men of war 
were ſo much damaged from thence, and from 
Fort Puntal on the oppoſite ſide, that commodore 
Hervey, who commanded this diviſion, was obli- 
ged to withdraw. While this conteſt laſted, the 
Engliſh, who had by this time opened their bat- 
teries on the land -· ſide, poured in an inceſſant fire 
upon the caſtle; but, as ſoon as the ſhips retired, 
the Spaniards anſwered it briſkly: and it was 
Plain that they were reſolved on a vigorous de- 
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ſence. While matters were in this ſituation, the 
principal battery of the Engliſh blew up; a cir- 
cumſtance very unfortunate, as the feaſon ad- 
vanced, and fatigue and ſiekneſs preyed both upon 
the ſoldiers and ſeamen, while the fleet lay expo- 
ſed to hurricanes upon an hoſtile coaſt, Yet the 
commanders reſolved to perſevere ; and, by their 
example, ſo much animated their men, that new 
batteries were erected ; and they began to gain 
ſome advantages over the enemy, whoſe cannon 
by degrees were ſilenced: and at length the Eng- 
Iſh miners, with incredible 1nduflry and hazard, 
made a lodgment under the walls of the caſtle, 
from whence the Spaniards found it impoſſible to 
drive them. An attempt was alſo made to take 
the place by eſcalade; but the party that had 
mounted the walls, being diſcovered before the 
could be ſupported, were obliged to return with 
precipitation. After this, the beſiegers were at- 
tacked by three bodies of men, under a heavy fire 
from the forts ; but theſe were repulſed with great 
ſlaughter ; the former loſing but fifty men in the * 
action. At length, two mines were ſprung with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that a breach was made in the baſ- 
tion; which being deemed practicable, orders 
were iſſued for the aſſault. The Engliſh troops 
accordingly mounted ; and, after a ſharp diſpute, 
made good their footing: the Spaniards being 
driven off with the loſs of 150 men. Don Louis 
de Velaſer, who was governor of the fort (the 
marquis de Gonſalez being blown up when the 
mines were ſprung) being a man of a moſt intre- 
pidſpirit, reſolved not to ſubmit nor ſurvive the 
urrender of the caſtle: he fell, defending the 
colours of Spain, after having given ſignal proofs 
of the moſt aſtoniſhing bravery. About 400 W 
* the 
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the garriſon were made priſoners; the reſt were 
cither ſlain in fight, or drowned in attempting to 
eſcape to the town, The loſs of the Engliſh in 
ſtorming was only two lieutenants and twelve men 
killed; one lieutenant, four ſerjeants, and twenty- 
four men wounded. After a faint reſiſtance, 
the town ſurrendered ; of which the Engliſh took 
poſſeſſion on the 14th of Auguſt, after a ſiege of 
above two months; having loſt by ſickneſs 700 
men, including 39 officers, and 5 men, compre- 
hending 15 officers by the ſword. 

The treaſures and merchandiſe which fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh, with the Havannah, are 
computed to amount to near F goo, ooo ſterling. 
Of twelve fine ſhips of war lying in the harbour, 
three had been ſunk by the Spaniards; the other 
nine, all line of battle ſhips, were taken: ſo that 
this was a capital ſtroke, from which the enemy 
had but little hopes to recover, 

This year, M. de Tiernay, having got out. of 
Breſt in a fog, failed for Newfoundland; where 
he took two ſmall ſettlements, deſtroyed the ſtages 
for curing fiſh, and, at laſt, made himſelf maſter 
of St. John's. But, even before an armament 
could be fitted out from England on this occaſion, 
general Amherſt, then commanding. in North- 
America, having advice of this temporary ſucceſs 
of the French, detached colonel Amherſt with a 
body of land forces, and lord Colville, who com- 
manded the Engliſh ſquadron there, to recover 
theſe ſettlements. The troops landed, after a ſhort 
reſiſtance in Torbay, about ſeven miles to the 
northward of St. John's. The ſtrong poſt, called 
Kitty-Vitty, was firſt taken, ſword in hand, as 
were afterwards two heights that had been forti- 


fed by the enemy. The forces encamped in the 
G 4 neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood of the fort on the 16th of Sep- 


tember; and a mortar-battery was completed the 
next day. Some ſhallops had been ſunk in the 
harbour, which was commanded by a breaſt-work, 
and a battery as yet unfiniſhed. The channel 
however being opened by the Engliſh, colonel 
Amherſt received artillery and ſtores by water. 
The French governor had refuſed to furrender on - 
the firſt ſummons ; but, obſerving the works of the 
beſiegers ſtill to advance, on the 10th of October 
he ſent to demand a capitulation; and at length 
ſurrendered himſelf and a ſine body of troops, as 
numerous as the Engliſh forces, priſoners of war, 
on condition of being conveyed to Breſt with the 
firſt opportunity that offered. Lord Colville ha- 
ving been driven off the coaſt by contrary winds, 
Mr. Tiernay, once more, favoured by a fog, put 
off to ſea, and thus ſaved his little armament, 
Thus St. John's, and in conſequence all the ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt, were recovered, with the 
loſs of two officers, and about twenty private 

men; the French being every where defeated. 
It would be foreign to our purpoſe, to mention 
the ſucceſſes in Europe, which brought about a 
peace. The king of Pruſſia, ſupported by this 
country, was enabled to make a ſtand againſt all 
his enemies, and often to conquer them. The 
Britiſh arms were ſucceſsful, as we have ſeen in 
the Weſt-Indies. Pondicherry and other places 
were ſubdued in the eaſtern world. Every one 
knows the ſucceſſes of Boſcawen and our other 
llant admirals. But above all, the defeat of 
N. Conflans by Sir Edward Hawke, and the de- 
ſtruction of ſo many fine ſhips of war, appalled 
the French, and diſpoſed them at laſt to peace, 
The finances of England were indeed * 
ut 
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but thoſe of France were utterly exhauſted; and 
Spain was in no condition to ſupply her old ally. 
A treaty was therefore ſet on foot, and, after 
ſome delays, ſigned at Paris, in 176g. In this 
there were ſome articles favourable to the Pruſſian 
monarch: the French conſented to return Mi- 
norca ; Guadaloupe and Martinico were reſtored 
to them, and the Havannah to Spain; but Ca- 
nada was ceded to the Britiſh crown for ever. 
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{ mA being ceded-to Great-Britain by 
the treaty of Paris, while ſhe in return gave 
up Martinico and other conqueſts, all things were 
ſuppoſed by men of commercial underſtanding to 
be ſettled upon a permanent foundation: but 
there were ſome politicians who afferted that they 
ſaw deeper into theſe matters. They ſaid, hat 
the North-Americans, moſt of them origination 
irom-a republican ſtock, would endeavour to be 
independent, as ſoon as the enemy were removed 
Irom their frontiers. Theſe men, though they a8. 

G5 duced 
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duced ſome proofs of the ſpirit of the coloniſ}y 
fron the American hiſtory, were only treated az 
vilionaries; but unhappily we have lived to ſee 
their prophecies fulfilled in their utmoſt extent. 
Theearl of Bute, a miniſter who, with good 
deſigns, was poſſeſſed of ſlender political abilities, 
being removed from his place, Mr. Grenville was 
placed at the head of the treaſury. This gentle. 
man, who had formerly preſided at the board of 
trade, turned his attention towards the in- 
creaſe of the revenue, and the prevention of 
"Imuggling. The American coloniſts were, of all 
the people in the world, moſt addicted to contra. 
"ne 7 trade; of which they would admit of no 
reſtriftion. They carried on an illicit commerce 
weich the French and Spaniards ; and they averred, 
that it was neceſſary to their very exiſtence, 
While the Engliſh adminiſtration attended to 
ſtrict juſtice, and the coloniſts only to conveni- 
ence, it was impoſſible that they ſhould agree in 
circumflances of this nature. The minifter we 
have mentioned, alſo planned the ſtamp- act. The 
- coloniſts oppoſed it, by an agreement not to import 
genes from Great-Britain. The obnoxious af, 
owever, having raiſed many diſturbances in the 
"colonies, eſpecially that of Maſfachuſet's-Bay, 
was firſt poſtponed, and at length repealed; but 
the repeal was accompanied with a declaration of 
the right of Great-Britain to tax the people of 
North-America. The att was repealed by the 
Rockingham adminiſtration. Modern men of all 
parties ſeemed rather inclined to think the ſtamp- 
aft oppreſſive ; and moſt people at home thought, 
that the repeal of this act would put the Ameri- 
cans into good humour, and reſtore all things to 
their former ſituation. But the declaration Wo 
| Whic 
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which it was clogged, and the ſubſequent port- 
duties on tea, paper, painter's colours, and glaſs, 

ſtill kept up the ferment. Aſſociations were en- 
tered into; circular letters were ſent from one 
province to another; and the coloniſts prepared 
to work themſelves up to that pitch of enthuſiaſm, 
which has ſince proved ſo injurious to themſelves, 
and to the mother- country. 

Governor Bernard at this time gave offence to 
the Boſtonians, by his endeavours to preſerve the 
power with which he was intruſted. Complaints 
were made in England; the coloniſts were re- 
minded of their duty, but they anſwered, That 
they were only aſſiduous in aſſerting their liber- 
« ties; and were deaf to all further remonſtrances. 
Some violent republicans ſeized a ſchooner, ſta- 
tioned off Providence in Rhode-Iſland; and the 
behaviour of the Boſtonians tended to ſet the 
whole colony of North-America in a flame. In 
order to widen the breach, ſome letters were pro- 


duced, which involved the governor, and the | 


lieutenant-governor of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, in a 
charge of having made an unfavourable repreſent- 
ation of affairs in that ſettlement. A very melan- 
choly repreſentation had indeed been made, but 
it did not exceed the truth; aud the reflethons 
were pertinent and juſt: but ſuch letters were 
not at this time proper for the public eye. They 
were pilfered from the poſt-office, to anſwer a 
particular purpoſe. The conſequence was, that 
the letter being acknowledged, a petition was ſent 
over, requeſting his majeſty to remove the gover- 
nor and heutenant-governor fron their places. 

In the mean time, a bill paſſed the two houſes, 
for enabling the Eaſt-India company to export - 
their teas, Jury free, to all places; and, among 
1 the 
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the reſt, to the colonies, where a tax was to be 
aid on the commodities being landed at the port, 
In the preſent ſituation of affairs, the compan 
had little to promiſe themſelves from this ind 
ence. The deſign was no ſooner known in 
8 than all poſſible means were uſed 
to prevent it from taking effect. Hand- bills were 
diſperſed among the people, ind every meaſure 
uſed to prevent it's taking place. Three ſhips, 
however, laden with tea, on the Eaſt-India com- 
pany's account, at laſt arrived at Boſton. Had 
their loading been fetters to enthral, or the moſt 
deadly poiſon to deſtroy, the inhabitants, they 
could not have been looked upon with a greater 
degree of horror. The captains promiſed, that if 
they had the concurrence of the conſignees, the 
board of cuſtoms, and the fort of Caſtle-William, 
they would return with their cargoes; but, as theſe 
conditions could not be complied with, they were 
obliged to abide the fury of an incenſed people; 
which was diſcharged upon them in the following 
manner: — As ſoon as the Boſtonians were aſſured 
that the tea muſt be Janded'(forgetting that the 
matter was of little conſequence, if they were all 
firmly reſolved, according to agreement, not to 
purchaſe it) they fent a number of armed men on 


board the veſſels to effett it's deſtruction. Theſe 


people came in the diſguiſe of Mohawk Indians, 


(a ſure proof that the whole was the reſult of de- 
iberation) and within a few hours diſcharged the 
cargoes of the veſſels into the fea; the royal 
power not daring, and the civil not chuſing, to 
reſiſt them. | 

This outrage upon private property, and reſiſt- 
ance to all legal government, occaſioned what was 
called the Boſton Port- Bill io be afterwards paſſed 
: \ 
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in England, as well as another act, entitled, For 
the better regulating the Government of Maſſa- 
chuſet's-Bay; in which ſome alterations of the 
charter, as granted by king William, were made : 
and this was ſucceeded by a third, entitled, 4 Bill 
for the impartial Adminiſtration of Juſtice, in the 
Caſes of Perſons queſttoned for any Atts done by 
them in the Execution of the Laws, or for the 
Suppreſſion of Riots and Tumults in the Province 
of Maſſachuſet's-Bay in New-England. This laſt 
bill, which paſſed on the 6th of May, provides, 
« That in caſe any perſon is indicted in that pro- 
« vince for murdei, or any other capital offence, 
© and that it ſhall appear to the governor that a 
te fair trial cannot be, had in the province; then 
he ſhall ſend the perſon ſo indicted to any other 
colony, or to Great-Britain, to be tried: the 
charges on both fides to be borne out of the 
« cuſtoms.” This act was to continue for four 
years. | | | 
Towards the clofe of this ſeſſion was alſo paſſed, 
the Quebec act, for the relief of his majeſty's 
Roman catholic ſubjects in Canada; by which, 
perſons of that perſuaſion were entitled to a ſeat 
in the council; and all the catholic clergy, except 
the regulars, were confirmed in their. eſtates and 
claims to tythes, from their reſpective pariſhes, 
Theſe acts, however juſt in themſelves, as 
they were not ſupported by any conſiderable force, 
tended only ſtill more to increaſe the diſturbances 
of the Americans ; who were, or pretended to 
be, alarmed at every idle report. At one time 
they were told that their whole conſtitution was 
to be ſubverted, and their reſentment roſe ac- 
cordingly; at another, that the New-England 
capital was to be laid in aſhes; and a mad — 4 
| titude 


ing. The juries refuſed to be ſworn in under the 
new judges; the cuſtom-houſe officers fled from 


none that paſſed peaceably to and fro upon their 
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titude prepared to march to the relief of the city, 
which was not intended to be injured. A riot, 
which had prevailed there, wherein ſome raſh per. 
ſons were lain, for which a captain was tried for 
his liſe, but acquitted, was aſterwards denominated 
The Maſſacre of Boſton. 

At a time ſo critical as this, it was not to be 
ſuppoſed that general Gage, who ſucceeded the 
late governor, could find himſelf at all at eaſe. 
The act of parliament having appointed a new 
council to.be ſummoned by mandamus, the mem- 
bers were for the moſt part terrified from attend- 


Salem (the port appropriated by government) 
to Boſton for ſafety ; as ſome of them, as well as 
others, had been ſeized, carted, tarred and 
feathered; and their lives threatened by the po- 
pulace. | 

General Gage, obſerving that the populace, 
apprehenſive >. a ſurpriſe, were ready to riſe on 
every occaſion, had cauſed cannon to be planted 
on Boſton-Neck. This was conſtrued into a de- 
ſign of deſtroying innocent people, and ſome re- 
monſtrances were preſented to his excellency on 
the occaſion ; who anſwered, that he had no ſuch 
ideas, but that the guns which were placed there 
were planted only for ſecurity, and would annoy 


lawful buſineſs. 
But this was of little conſequence ; the people, 
who had before met at Liberty-tree, now entered 
into a ſolemn league and covenant, and held more 
Frequent meetings in different parts of the pro- 
vince; and in the midſt of the confuſion another 
circumſtance happened which greatly deranged the 
| 7 meaſures 
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meaſures of the governor. After having diſſolved 
the general aſſembly, he had iſſued writs for con- 
vening a new one; but on ſecond thoughts coun- 
termanded it by proclamation. This aſſembly, 
however, met according to his firſt precept at Sa- 
lem, where having waited a day for the governor, 
and as he did not appear, nor any one to adminiſter 
the oaths, they therefore now voted themſelves 
a Provincial Congreſs, and adjourned to the town 
of Concord, from whence they ſent a remon- 
ſtrance to the governor, concerning the breaches 
of the American charter, who in his turn remon- 
ſtrated to them on the unconſtitutional manner in 
which they had met, as not having the ſanction 
of legal authority. | 

In the winter, barracks were erefted for the 
troops; but it was with the greateſt difficulty, as 
few workmen durſt accept of employment, and 
few of the American-natives were found willing 
and hardy enough to furniſh materials for ſhelter- 
ing a body of men that were looked upon as ene- 
mies to the country, 5 

The provincial congreſs breaking up, recom- 
mended many things to the people, which they 
meant ſhould militate againſt the intereſts of Great. 
' Britain; not doubting but their advice and recom- 
mendation would be conſidered to be more bind. 
ing than any law which could be enatted at ſuch 
a time. The governor iſſued his proclamation 
againſt theſe proceedings; but it tended only to 
increaſe the confuſion. A general congrels was 
appointed by the Americans, and many moderate 
perſons hoped that ſuch an aſſembly might be 
competent to the redreſs of all grievances, and 
the re-eſtabliſhment of harmony with the mother 


country. | 
x” The 
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titude prepared to march to the relief of the city, 
which was not intended to be injured. A riot, 
which had prevailed there, wherein ſome raſh per. 
ſons were {lain, for which a captain was tried for 
his liſe, but acquitted, was aſterwards denominated 
The Maſſacre of Boſton. 

At a time ſo critical as this, it was not to be 
ſuppoſed that general Gage, who ſucceeded the 
late governor, could find himſelf at all at eaſe. 
The act of parliament having appointed a new 
council to be ſummoned by mandamus, the mem- 
bers were for the moſt part terrified from attend- 
ing. The juries refuſed to be ſworn in under the 


new judges ; the cuſtom-houſe officers fled from 


Salem (the port appropriated by government 
to Boada e * ring of „.= as well N 
others, had been ſeized, carted, tarred and 
feathered; and their lives threatened by the po- 
pulace. 

General Gage, obſerving that the populace, 
apprehenſive of a ſurpriſe, were ready to riſe on 
every occaſion, had cauſed cannon to be planted 
on Boſton-Neck. This was conſtrued into a de- 
ſign of deſtroying innocent people, and ſome re- 
monſtrances were preſented to his excellency on 
the occaſion ; who anſwered, that he had no ſuch 
ideas, but that the guns which were placed there 
were planted only for ſecurity, and would annoy 


none that paſſed peaceably to and fro upon their 


lawful buſineſs. 

But this was of little conſequence ; the people, 
who had before met at Liberty-tree, now entered 
into a ſolemn league and covenant, and held more 
Frequent meetings in different parts of the pro- 
vince; and in the midſt of the confuſion another 
circumſtance happened which greatly deranged the 

f 71 meaſures 
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meaſures of the governor. After having diſſolved 
the general aſſembly, he had iſſued writs for con- 
vening a new one; but on ſecond thoughts coun- 
termanded it by proclamation. This aſſembly, 
however, met according to his firſt precept at Sa- 
lem, where having waited aday for the governor, 
and as he did not appear, norany one to adminiſter 
the oaths, they therefore now voted themſelves 
a Provincial Congreſs, and adjourned to the town 
of Concord, from whence they ſent a remon- 
flrance to the governor, concerning the breaches 
of the American charter, who in his turn remon- 
ſtrated to them on the unconſtitutional manner in 
which they had met, as not having the ſanction 
of legal authority, | 

In the winter, barracks were erected for the 
troops; but it was with the greateſt difficulty, as 
few workmen durſt accept of employment, and 
few of the American natives were found willing 
and hardy enough to furniſh materials for ſhelter- 
ing a body of men that were looked upon as ene- 
mies to the country. b 

The provincial congreſs breaking up, recom- 
mended many things to the people, which they 
meant ſhould militate againſt the intereſtsof Great- 
Britain; not doubting but their advice and recom- 
mendation would be conſidered to be more bind. 
ing than any law which could be enatted at ſuch 
a time. The governor iſſued his proclamation 
againſt theſe proceedings; but it tended only to 
increaſe the confuſion. A genera] congrels was 
appointed by the Americans, and many moderate 
perſons hoped that ſuch an aſſembly might be 
competent to the redreſs of all grievances, and 
the re-eſtabliſhment of harmony with the mother 


country. 
7 The 
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The deputies of the twelve colonies who ſent 
members to the congreſs, were differently in- 


ſtructed by their conſtituents, as ſome were more 


violent, others more moderate; but theſe ſeemed 
to agree in two maxims: the one was, to aſſert 
the right of the Americans to hold their own 
charter, and to tax themſelves; the other, to ac- 
knowledge their dependence upon the crown of 
Great-Britain, and their natural connexion with 
the parent- ſtate: but on the whole, each ſeparate 
colony charged it's delegates toacquieſce with what 
ſhould be determined by the majority. 

The firſt att of the congreſs was, to declare 
their approbation of the proceedings of the colony 
of Maſluchuſet's-Bay ; a ſufficient earneſt of what 
was to be expected from them in future. They 
then went on to conſtitute ſome further regula- 
tions, as if all government had been diſſolved, or 
already ſolely veſted in themſelves. They iſſued 
orders which the people in general hd ; even 
thoſe who were otherwiſe inclined, not daring to 
diſpute them, leſt they ſhould be publicly decla- 
red enemies to their country, as they well knew 
what would be the conſequence of ſuch a decla- 
ration. 

In the mean time, the power of Great- Britain 
extended not further than the limits of Boſton, 
which contained alſo many thouſands of refracto- 
ry inhabitants, whom, though one would at firſt 
be led to imagine, the governor would have been 

glad to get ridof; yet it is generally ſuppoſed that 
he was inclined to keep them there, while by de- 
grees he fortified the place, that they might ſerve 
as hoſtages, for his better ſecurity from any afts of 
violence that might be offered in the adjacent 
country. | 


Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithanding the Americans ſtill profeſſed, 


that they meant to demean themſelves as peaceable 
and loyal ſubjetts of the crown of Great-Britain; 
yet as the governor perceived they were diſpo- 
ſed every where to arm themſelves, he therefore 
endeavoured to ſeize upon the arms and ammuni- 
tion of the province, where he could find an op- 
portunity. 
A party having been ſent out for this purpoſe to 
a ſpot diſtant from Boſton, came to a place where 
they were interrupted by a ſtream, over which 
there was a bridge; but the inhabitants had drawn 
it up on their approach, inſiſting that this was a 
private road, along which they had no right to 
pals, The governor's people aſſerted the con- 
trary, and were preparing to ſend for boats; nay, 
ſome leaped into the water, on this occaſion, with 
the moſt undaunted reſolution ; for the ſoldiers 
had by this time received ſo many inſults from 
the people in the execution of their duty, that 
they began to conceive a hatred againſt them on 
that account; while the native Americans had 
in their turn been taught to conſider the troops as 
mere ruffians, and the vile inſtruments, in the 
hands of miniſters, to reduce them and their pol- 
terity to the moſt abje& ſlavery, But, while this 
diſpute was in it's height, the country people col- 
letting around, and all things verging towards ex- 
tremes, a worthy clergyman deſired a conference 
with the officer who commanded the Britiſh de- 
tachment. In the courſe of their converſation, 
the former diſcerned that the latter rather inſiſted 
on paſſing this river, as a point of honour and 
obedience of orders, than with a view of execu- 
ting a commiſſion which it was now too late for 
him to attempt. In conſequence of this, the 
country 
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country people were perſuaded to let down the 
draw-bridge, over which the troops paſſed, ad. 
vanced a little way, effected nothing, and returned 
without interruption. 

Thus was this diſpute ended without bloodſhed, 
but not at all to the governor's advantage, whole 
deſign was fruſtrated ; and who began now to lee, 
that the flame of diſcord was not only kindled 
amongſt a few, but had ſpread itſelf far and wide, 
and muſt indeed be very difficult to extinguiſh, 
What ſtill further convinced him of this melan. 
choly truth, was, his receiving advice that the 
people of Rhode. Iſland had ſeized the ordnance 
and royal ſtores there; and that ti;e ſouthern co- 
lonies were every day more and more in commo- 
tion; declaring, that they looked upon it as their 
duty to aſſiſt, and to and or fall by their brethren 
of Maſſachuſet's- Bay. It was well known, like. 
wile, that the provincials were continually enter. 
ing into private aſſociations among themſelves; 
and were projecting manufactor ies of ſalt-petre, 
and founderies for the caſting of cannon, where 
they had not an opportunity of ſeizing on thoſe 
belonging to government. | 

In 1775, the provincial congreſs was held at 
the town of Concord; where a conſiderable 
quantity of military ſtores was collected. Gene. 
ral Gage being apprized of this cireumſtance, ſent 
a detachment of goo men frem Boſton, to ſeize 
upon thoſe ſtores, which he conceived to be col 
lected for the ſole purpoſe of oppoſing govern: 
ment., The detachment marched accordingly; 
guns were fired, and alarm-bells were rung; 
while the treops advanced towards Lexington; 
where, finding a body of militia aſſembled, they 
ordered them to diſperſe, This ſeems to — 
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been as it were a ſignal for an engagement. It is 
uncertain which of the parties fired firſt ; but, as 
things were brought to ſuch a crifis, we cannot 
wonder that ſuch an event took place on either 
ſide. Several of the militia however were killed 
and wounded ; and the royal forces proceeded to 
Concord, in order to deſtroy ſome cannon and 
ſtores, which in part they effected: but the dif- 
pute was afterwards renewed at a bridge, of which 
the light-infantry had poſſeſſed themſelves when 
they 11 advanced, but where they now again en- 
geged the militia, and ſeem to have ſuffered ſome 
ſols in their retreat, The detachment was now 
attacked on all fides; not only _— but from 
meeting-houſes and dwelling-houles, from behind 
walls and other coverts. Fortunately, lord Percy 
had been ſent to re-inforce them; who, arriving at 
this juncture, with his freſh troops and two Feld 
pieces, kept the Americans at ſome diſtance, till 
the king's forces had made good their retrea 
through Charles-Town to Boſton. ; 
This was in effeft the commencemt of hoſti- 
lities between Great-Britain and her colonies. © In 
the mean time, the coloniſts petition being re- 
jected at home, drove them to the extreme of 
pbrenzy. The next action which deſerves re- 
membrance, was that of Bunker's-Hill ; which, as 
a certain popular gentleman has ſaid, was near 
deciding at one blow the fate of the Britiſh em 
pire in America. a 
It is to be obſerved, that on the one hand the 
provincials had contrived to ſurpriſe Crown-Point 
and Ticonderago, the frontiers of Canada; whilſt, 
on the other hand, a reinforcement of troops, un- 
der the generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, 


arrived at Boſton, which was at this time block. 


aged 
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aded by a vaſt body of the Americans, which, it 
1s probable, they would at firſt have attempted to 
ſtorm, had it not been for the excellent train of 
artillery in the place, and the number of ſhips of 
war and armed veſſels which almoſt ſurrounded 
the peninſula. About the ſame time, the general 
congrels reſolved; that the c@mpatt between the 
colonies and the Britiſh govgrnment was broken 
by the tyranny of the latter, Ind the government 
had declared the inſurgents Rebels; — how. 
ever, a pardon to all that ſhould ſubmit, John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams excepted; an ex- 
ception certainly moſt imprudent, as it muſt natu. 


rally drive thoſe men to deſpair, and render them 0 
particularly active in enſlaming the minds of n ©" 
already enraged people. H 

It was in this ſituation of things that the battle Pr 
of Bunker's-Hill was fought; of which the fol. 10 
lowing deſcription will give the reader a juſt idea, I th 

In 1775, the provincials, who had not as yet ® 
occupied Charles- Town, beginning now to think Wl V 
this a place of conſequence, {ent under covert dl c| 
the night, a body of men thither, with orders to th 
throw up works upon Bunker's-Hill, an high C 
ground, that lies juſt within the iſthmus or neck * 
of land, that joins the peninſula to the continent, ſc 
This peninſula is ſimilar to that on which Boſton WM © 
ſtands, only that the iſthmus is wider, and that 0 

Bunker's-Hill is much higher than any hill ia * 
the latter; Charles-River enly ſeparates the towns tl 
and is there about the ſame breadth as the Thani f 
between London and Southwark ; ſo that Charles ſc 

Town had much the ſame connexion with Boſton, | 
as the borough here has with the city. 1 

The works were carried on with ſilence; ſo . 


that no diſcovery was made during the night, 
| though 
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though the ſhips of war ſurrounded them. This 
party had uſed ſuch diſpatch, that they had nearly 
finiſhed a redoubt, intrenchments, and a breaſt= 
work, that was in ſomeparts cannon proof, by 
break of day. The fight of thoſe, firſt ſtruck the 
officers and crew of the king's ſhip, the Lively, 
whoſe guns called the town, camp, and fleet, to 
behold a fight ſo extraordinary, Immediately a 
ſmart fire from the town, the ſhips, and the floating 
batteries, was begun upon thoſe new-raiſed works, 
which the -provincials ſtood better than could 
have been expected: but about noon, general 
Gage ordered a conſiderable body of troops to be 
embarked, under the command of major general 
Howe, and brigadier general Figot, to drive the 
proyincials from their works. But the generals 
ſoon after found the enemy ſo numerous, that 
they ſent for a re-inforcement, which accordingly 
arrived before they proceeded to the attack, which 
was a ſevere diſcharge of cannon and howitzers, 
chiefly intended to ruin the American works. In 
the mean time, the provincials threw a body into 
Charles-Town, which much diſconcerted the ad- 
vancing army; but, juſt at a critical moment, 
ſome carcaſes, as it was generally ſuppoſed, ſet that 
town on fire. The provincials, now in the heat 
of their zeal, and firſt hurry of their ſpirit, behaved 
with great courage and reſolution, much more than 
they have in general diſplayed in their athons 
ſince, during the courſe of the American war, in- 
ſomuch that it's ſaid, general Howe was for 
ſome ſeconds loſt. At this inſtant, general Clinton 
came up, and encouraged-the troops to charge; 
the conſequence was, that they advanced with 
their bayonets fixed, droye the Americans _ 

| elr 
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their works, and gained a complete, though a 
bloody and dear-bought victory. 

The Britiſh troops, after this action, encamped 
on the ſpot where Charles-Town ſtood, the very 
mother of Buſton; once containing 400 houſes, 
but now become a * of ruins. One lieutenant- 
colonel, two majors, ſeven captains, and ſeventy 
other officers were wounded; lieutenant-colonel 
Abercrombie, and the brave major Pitcairne pe- 
riſhed here; and the whole loſs in killed and wound- 
ed on the royal ſide, amounted to 1054. The pro- 
vincials ſay, they loſt not one-third of the num- 
ber; but it appears that they were ſeverely han- 
dled. TheBritiſh officers ſignalized themſelves 

remarkably upon this occaſion. About thirty 
priſoners were taken, and five pieces of cannon, 
out of {ix which the provincials had brought to 
this poſt, were taken, How many were killed 
on their fide is uncertain. They ſay their whole 
loſs amounted only to 450 men. 
Several ſkirmiſhes then followed, chiefly origi- 
nating from the want of forage, while the troops 
were- cooped up in Boſton, In one of theſe, the 
guard-houſe; in another, the light-houſe was de- 
 fireyed. The conteſt in theſe caſes was unequal, 

The king's troops were well diſciplined ; but the 

Americans had the advantage of, numbers, and 
the command of the open country. A partial præ- 
datory war commenced, and many of the {mall 
towns ſuffered in the conteſt. 

In the mean time, the indulgences granted to 
the Canadians by J eas act already mention- 
ed, did not operate in ſuch a manner as might have 
been expected. General Carleton, who com- 
manded in Canada, ſuppoſed that he could eaſily 


„ have raiſed a formidable force in that country, 


with 
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with which he might have over-awed, and at proper 
opportunities penetrated into, the New-England 
rovinces; but the provincials there, anſwered 
only, that they would defend the country if at- 
tacked, but were unwilling to march out of it. 
This was the general opinion; but the nobleſſe 
were inclined to favour the Britiſh cauſe. 

An application was .made to the Indians, but 
they had already been addreſſed by the agents of 
the congreſs; ſo that not knowing what part io 
take, they at this time ſeemed reſolved to ſtand 
neuter, expreſſing themſelves in terms very re- 
ſpectſul to the Britiſh nation; but obſerving, that 
though they were ſorry, thac parents and children 
ſhould diſpute, and they being no judges, it was 
not proper for them to take an active part in the 
quarrel. | 

Though the congreſs at this time reprobated the 
idea of independence; yet they gave hints of af. 
fltance from foreign powers, and treated with 
the greateſt contempt the plan formed by govern. 
ment for reconciling matters ; while they thought 
proper, at the ſame time, to ſend an addreſs to the 
people of England at large, whom they wiſhed in 
a manner, ſomewhat extarordinary, to intereſt in 
their favour. 

But it was too late for addreſſes, or remon- 
ſtrances; the ſword was drawn, and that alone 
could now decide the conteſt : perhaps the Ame- 
ricans thought ſo; but they were diſpoſed at this 
late period, to give the world an idea of their 
candour and moderation, However, they met 
with no ſucceſs in their attempt, as they might 
eaſily have foreſeen ; yet, perhaps, i! anſwered the 
purpoſe of attempting to juſtiſy their proceedings 
to the world, and in that reſpect might be looked 
upon as a manifeſto, calculated for the informa- 

| tion 
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tion of foreign nations, more than an addreſs tg 
the people of England. They had alſo addreſſed 
the Canadians, and though they exclaimed againſt 
the bill, commonly call the Quebec Att, which 
tolerated the catholic religion; yet in this public 
inſtrument of theirs, they affected to treat them 
as brethren, and exhorted them to join in the 
common cauſe, without attending to religious 
diſtinctions. This the Americans termed policy; 
but their adverſaries gave it another name; they 
called it duplicity. 
As to the people of England, the generality of 
them judgedas party led them. Thoſe who gloried 
in the name of Whigs, having already declared 
againſt adminiſtration, were inclined to favour 
the colonies; while thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of Tories, were equally ſanguine 
againſt them. There were not wanting able poli. 
ticians to draw the pen on either fide, and the preſs 
.groaned with publications of this fort. In the 
mean time, government was greatly embarraſled, 
and moderate thinking perſons looked forward 


with apprehenſions for the events of the unhap- 
py conteſt, | a 
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General Waſhington appointed Commander--Shkelches 
of his Life and Character Invaſion of Canada 
Forts taken—Quebec befteged by Montgomery 

His Defeat and Death Cen. Carleton's Con- 
dul. Further Attempts of the Provincials — 
Succours arrive from England Ihe Siege 

raiſed Canada entirely recoverd by the Royal 
Army—Blockade of Boſton continued— An Or- 
duance Ship ſeized— Bombardment of the Toun 
General Howe evacuates Boſton, and with- 


draws to Halifax. 


= congreſs now declared, that as the ſword 
was drawn, they would not ſheath it till they 
had made the ſtrongeſt efforts to recover thoſe rights 
which, they ſaid, the Britiſh mmiſtry had been ſo 
intent upon wreſting from them. As they had 
been for ſome time buſied in- military arrange- 
ments, fo they had not been wanting in appoint- 
ing generals to head their troops. Iſrael! Putnam 
had commanded itrf the action at Bunker's-Hill 
but the principal dependence of the coloniſts was 
upon major-general Waſhington, of whoſe name 
the reader may remember we have made mention 
in our account of the war with the-French in 

Canada. | 
This gentleman's family was originally de- 
ſcendents from Lincolnſhire, but removed to Co- 
ventry, where Mr. Waſhington was born, the gd 

of September, in the year 1727. His mother 
was Gelcendbd from the famous general Monk, 
aſterwards created duke of Aibemarle, by king 
Charles II. who was much obliged to him for his 
H reſtoration, 
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reſtoration. Mr. Waſhington was a private vo- 
lunteer in Wade's regiment in 1746: he ſerved 
againſt the rebels, and afterwards travelled into 
foreign countries ; but when the war broke out 
in 1755, he croſſed the Atlantic, and became a 
major of the provincial forces raiſed againſt the 
French in America. He at length obtained a re- 
giment there; but when peace was concluded, re- 
tired to cultivate an eſtate which he had purchaſed 
in Virginia. For this province he was choſen 
as one of the delegates to the congreſs, it being 
well known that he was well affected to the Ame- 
rican cauſe. That aſſembly afterwards appointed 
him commander in chief; but there appears ſome. 
what indicating their jealouſy of power in whom- 
ſoever it might be veſted, when we obſerve, that 
in their addreſs to him, on conferring this high 
office upon him, they tell him, they truſt that 
when thoſe ends are obtained for which they took 
up arms, he will return to the ſlation of a private 
citizen again, They have, indeed, now altered 
the object which they firſt declared they had 
in view. Should they ever obtain the end for 
which now they wage war, it remains only for 
time to determine whether their general will com- 
ly with their wiſhes, and adhere to what he bim- 

ſelf has promiſed. | 
This commander, together with general Lee, 
of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 
large hereafter, arrived on the 6th of July at 
the camp before Boſton, where, by this time, about 
18,000 men were aſſembled; and there were in- 
rolled upon paper upwards of 290,000 men in the 
different provinces, which, as Georgia acceded to 
the league, were now ſtiled the Thirteen United 
Statesof America, and ſhortly after changed their wy 
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flag of defiance, for one that had thirteen flripes, 
which has ever ſince been regarded as their badge 
of diſtinction. . ; | 

For the preſent, theſe generals, who were re- 
ceived with the higheſt degree of reſpect, could do 
nothing more than continue the blockade of 
Boſton, 1775, which laſted through the remainder 
of this, and a part of the ſucceeding year: both 
the beſiegers and the beſieged ſuffering greatly on 
the 2 former, as men not inured to 
the hardſhips of war; the latter, as being cut off 
from all communication with the open country, 
endeavouring in vain to draw ſubſiſtence from the 


neighbouring colonies and from the Weſt-Indies 
— depending for all their ſupplies of food and 
every thing elſe ſrom England, where the tranſports 
intended to relieve them were detained by con- 
trary winds, great part of the live ſtock deſtroyed, 
and the vegetables corrupted, before the veſſels 
could reach the deſired haven. 10 | 
In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes, the commanders 
endeavoured to keep up the ſpirits of the people. 
A patrole was appointed to ſcour the ſtreets 
nightly.” The fortifications raiſed on the ruins of 
Charles-Town were fo much ſtrengthened, that 
they were deemed impregnable; and in the midſt 
of this ſcene, an old meeting-houſe being con- 
verted into a playhouſe, ſeveral comic pieces 
were repreſented there, and, among the reſt, one 
that was called, Tke blockade of Boſton, which was 
calculated indeed to ridicule the enemy; but 
upon the whole, might be conſidered as an extra- 
ordinary mode that people had adopted of ſporting 

with their own misfortunes. | 
In the mean time, the congreſs having been 
lucceſsful in the reduction of Ticonderago d 
| H 2 on 
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Crown-Point, reſolved to purſue their deſign of 
penetrating into the very heart of Canada; and 
thus at once to change the ground upon which 
they had taken up arms, when they declared they 
fought not for Conqueſt, but for Liberty; however, 
they reconciled this contradiction by urging, that 
ſhould they not adopt ſuch a meaſure, they might 
perhaps ſoon ſee an army of Canadians and In. 
dians carrying all the horrors of war into New. 
England. Whatever were their motives, the 
generals Schuyler and Montgomery, with two re. 
giments of New-York militia, and other forces, 
ſet out upon this expedition. Montgomery paſled 
the Lakes, publiſhed a proclamation, inviting the 
Canadians to join him, and puſhed for St. John's 
Ifland, of which, however, they could not make 
themſelves maſters at that time for want of a pro- 
per ſupply of ordnance and ammunition. In the 
mean while, as. the provincial parties were dil. 
perſed over the country, Ethan Allen, who, 
though he had no commiſſion from the congreſs, 
had been concerned in the expedition acroſs the 
Lakes, endeavoured to ſurpriſe the town of Mon- 
treal, which he meant to plunder, but was attacked 
by the militia, defeated, and ſent priſoner to 
England. 

Schuyler had returned to Albany upon the 
retreat from Fort St. John's; and Montgomery 
found it ſo well defended, that he turned his 
thoughts to attack the ſmaller fort of Chamble, 
which being ſoon ſurrendered to him, furniſhed 
him with the very articles which he wanted: he 
then reſumed his former ſituation before St. 
John's, which was ſurrendered to him after an ob- 
ſtinate defence. Here he received news that 


general Carleton had been defeated at Longueville, 
| . and 
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and that colonel M*Lean, with a regiment called 
the Highland Emigrants, had failed in his attempts 
to join him. After the reduction of St. John's, 
Montgomery marched to Montreal, which fſur- 
rendered on terms of capitulation. In the mean 
time, Arnold proceeded with all expedition to- 
wards Quebec, from another quarter, towards 
which general Carleton had retired, where the 
force aſſembled was by no means adequate to the 
defence of a place of ſuch conſequence. 

The appearance of Arnold before this capital 
firnck many with dread, and all with aſtoniſhment; 
diſcontents prevailed in the city; few offered to 
deſend it, and ſtill fewer were to be depended 
upon; nor were there any troops in the place till 
M'Lean's highland emigrants made good their 
retreat thither. — ̃ ²˙ ds A 

Arnold ſummoned the town; but the people 
being recovered from their ſurpriſe, no anſwer 
was given: he retreated to his camp juſt as Carle- 
ton arrived,” and matters began to wear a ſerious 
HT: Soon after, Montgomery having quitted 

ontreal, joined the provincials; but general 
Carleton feeing the ſtate of affairs, ordered all who 
had refufed to defend the place to quit it, and 
embodied about 1500 men, fcarcely any of whom 
could be called regulars, except one company of 
the 7th regiment, and theſe were moſtly new re- 
cruits. The moſt ſerviceable of all included in 
this number, were 450 ſeamen drawn from the 
king's frigates and merchantmen lying in the har- 
bours ; yet with this force the general was re- 
ſolved to defend the city, refuſed to receive any 
ſummons or. meſſage, and baffled the attempts of 
the enemy. 


H. 3. Montgomery 
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Montgomery intended to take the place by ef. 
calade ; but in this he was diſappointed. At length 
a general attack was reſolved on, which took 
place during a ſnow ſtorm; advancing through 
a narrow defile, he forced a barrier that appeared 
well guarded; advancing to a ſecond, where ſeve- 
ral pieces loaden with grape-ſhot were planted, he 
was ſlain, and nde of his followers cut off, 
Arnold attacking another quarter, was wounded, 
the greater part of his ſoldiers were taken pri- 
ſoners, and the reſt retreated in confuſion ; though 
Carleton deemed it improper in theſe circum- 
ſtances to hazard any thing by purſuing them. 
The priſoners were treated by general Carleton 
with the greateſt tenderneſs, which ſhewed, that 
notwithſtanding his ſeverity, he was ſenſible to 
the feelings of humanity. 
. Arnold however continued the ſiege, and Carle- 
ton continued his defence with equal obſtinacy, 
and all ſupplies were hindered from entering the 
town. They now attempted with ſhells and red 
hot balls to deſtroy the city; but in this they 
failed: the ſmall-pox broke out among them, and 
their number was reduced to leſs than 700 men: 
at this juncture, however, a party headed by M. 
Beaulieu, with a deſign. of raiſing the ſiege, was 
encountered and diſperſed by the rebels. 
But this was their laſt ſucceſs. The long ex- 
pefted ſuccours from England arrived. The Iſis 
man of war and two frigates broke through the 
ice with difficulty, at a time when the paſſage was 
deemed impracticable. Some troops were landed, 
and on the fight of theſe the Americans abandoned 
their camp, artillery, and military ſtores, and 
retired with the utmoſt precipitation, * 
0 
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No praiſe could be ſuperior to that which Carle- 
ton deſerved for his fortitude : with a ſpirit which 
might have done honour to an old Roman, he de- 
fended a city ill fortified, and worſe ſupplied ; and 
after an inevitable defeat in the field, ſhewed that 
he was determined to defend his facred charge, 
and proved himſelf alike ſuperior to the open 
force, and the inſidious wiles of the enemy, who 
ſometimes attempted to ſtorm, and often, by their 
arts, to win the city. But when all theſe were 
evaded by this determined chief, they were obli- 
ged to be content with turning the ſiege into a ſort 
of blockade, whereby they might ftraiten and 
incommode the garriſon and the citizens at this 
inclement ſeaſon. | 

General Carleton knowing what ſort of ene- 
mies he had to deal with, and not depending on 
the fidelity of the inhabitants, was reſolved to re- 
ceive no meſſages. He had even fired upon a 
flag of truce ; but in this conduct he was juſtified 
by his critical fituation. | | 

The 17th of March being St. Patrick's day, it 
was generally ſuppoſed that M*Lean's corps would 
ſpend it in mirth and feſtivity. This the enemy 
expected; but the governor reſolved to guard 
againſt the danger. He publiſhed a proclamation 
which ſome people laughed at, and ſaid it was 
truly Iriſh; but it certainly had a good Engliſh” 
— By this proclamation St. Patrick's day 
was deferred till the middle of May, by which 
time ſuccours might be reaſonably expetied from 
2 The Iriſh people were not diſpleaſed; 
and the Americans, who were already fatigued, 
and had been ſo often baffled, met with a freh 
diſappointment. | | ny 
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At length, towards the cloſe of the year 1776, 
the Iſis, together with two frigates, arrived with 
reinforcements from England. They made their 
way through the ice, which ſtill partly covered St. 
Laurence's river; and a ſmall reinforcement was 
immediately thrown into the town, with a promiſe 
of an immediate more powerful ſuccour: thus 
encouraged, the — aſſumed freſh ſpirits, and 
the governor reſolved not to loſe the advantage. 
A ſally was made; the enemy were found already 
retreating, and retired ſo precipitately that they 
leſt their artillery, ſtores, and baggage, behind 
them; but were too expeditious in their retreat 
ſor any execution tobe done among them: they 
left, however, numbers of their ſick bebind them, 
At the ſame time, general Carleton, who, though 
ſevere as a ſoldier, was humane as a man, iſſued 
the following proclamation on the occaſion; 

© Whereas I am informed that many of his 
% Majeſty's deluded ſubje&s of the neighbouring 
« provinces, labouring under wounds and divers 
« diſorders, are diſperſed in the adjacent woods 
and pariſhes, and in great danger of 2 
„for want of proper aſſiſtance; all captains and 
* other officers of militia are hereby commanded 
to make diligent ſearch for all ſuch diſtreſſed 
« perſons, and afford them all neceſſary relief, 
« and convey them to the general hoſpital, where 
„ proper care ſhall be taken of them; all reaſon- 
* able expences which may be incurred, by com- 
« plying with this order, ſhall be repaid by the 
„ receiver-general. . 

« And leſt a conſciouſneſs of paſt offences 
„ ſhould deter ſuch miſerable wretches from re- 
« ceiving that aſſiſtance which their diſtreſſed 

| + ſituation 
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« ſituation may require, I hereby make known to 

„ them, that as ſoon as their health is reſtored, 

„they ſhall have free liberty to return to their 
« reſpettive provinces. | ; 

Given under my hand and ſeal of arms, at the 

„ caſtle of St. Louis, and city of Quebec, this 

« 10th day of May 1776. | 3 

6 « GUY CARLETON.” 


. The promiſe given in the above declaration 
was ſtrictly adhered. to, and all who claimed the 
benefit of it, were received into the hoſpital; and 
{nch of them as were cured, were ſent back as ſoon. 
as they choſe, to return to their families and friends. 
The ſiege of Quebec thus raiſed, the provin- 
cials continued their retreat till they came to the 
banks of the river Sorel. In the mean time, 
general Carleton, being reinforced by gh har 
and Brunſwickers, found himſelf at the head of 
14,000 men, with which force he was reſolved ta 
purſue his good fortune, and endeavour to clear 
Canada entirely of the enemy. The general reh- 
dezvous of the royal army was at Trois-Rivieres, 
a place which lies 1n the mid-way between Que⸗- 
ber and Montreal, being ninety miles from each. 
Here the provincials laid a plan for ſurpriſing tlie 
Britiſh forces; but it miſcarried, and the aſſailants 
xtired quite diſheartened by that circumſtance. 
General Burgoyne, who had arrived with the forces, 
from England, marched forward, towards Mon- 
treal, which he found tha enemy had abandoned, 
and from tlience proceeded to St. Sage where: 
the reſt of the army was to join him. When, 
he arrived there, he found the buildings in flames, 
and eyery. thing that could not be carried off, de-. 
DT OR H 5 ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed by the provincials, who afted in the ſame 
manner at Chamble, and then continued their 
retreat or flight toLake Champlain, on which they 
embarked their men, and bore away immediately 
for Crown Point. Thus was all Canada recovered 
from the Americans, who met with nothing but loſs, 
misfortunes, and diſgrace, from the hour that they 
roſe from before Quebec, till they totally evacu-' 
ated the province. 
We have given the detail of this expedition 
entire, without breaking in upon the narrativewith 
the relation of what paſſed in other parts of A- 
merica; but we ſhall now return to the affairs of 
New-England, where we left Boſton cloſely bloc- 
kaded by the rebels, whoſe privateers and whale- 
boats were very troubleſome, in annoying and 
fometimes taking the ſtore-ſhips, in the very ſight 
of our people. Among the reſt, they captured 
one veſſel which had Gn Bow a large mortar and 
ſeveral pieces of braſs cannon, together with a 
quantity of arms and ammunition, and all ſorts 
of implements and materials proper for camps 
and artillery; all this was directly what they want- 
ed. And as general Waſhington had juſt received 
orders to puſh the ſiege with vigour, he deter- 
_ mined to alter the plan of operations; and in the 
beginning of March 1776, began to think of 
bombarding the city. Accordingly, in the night 
of the 2d of March, a battery was opened at a 
place called Phipps's-Farm, near the water-ſide, 
which did confiderable damage to the quarter 
againſt which it was direled. And on the th 
of the ſame month, while their attention was 
yet called to this recent misfortune, they found 
that other works were alſo raiſed upon the heights 
of Dorcheſter-point, on the other fide of the 
| town, 
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town, from whence a twenty-four pound bomb 


battery ſoon afterwards diſcharged it's fury. | 


Thus attacked on all ſides, in want of proviſion, 
and almoſt every neceſſary, and having received 
no advices from England ſince. the month of Oc- 
tober, the commander in chief began to, think 
himſelf deſerted ; he reſolved, however, in this 


* perilous ſituation, to make one effort to avert the 


preſent danger. That very evening, he made pre- 
parations for the embarkation of five regiments, 
with the light infantry and grenadiers, in order 
to diſlodge the enemy from thoſe heights. ' In all 
probability this would have brought on a general 
engagement, which, conſidering the ſituation of 
our troops, might bave terminated in the favour 
of their enemies; but a violent ſtorm prevented 
this meaſure from taking place, till this work 
was ſtrengthened by others, and the fertige ns 
ſo well diſpoſed, that it muſt have been the height 
of madneſs to have attempted an aſſault in "ak 
quarter, | . 
In the mean time, the fire of the enemy in- 
creaſed, and their ſhells ſometimes reached the 
very centre of Boſton; their friends and enemies 
were alike expoſed to the danger, and matters 
became ſo A de nothing remained for the 
8 but to quit the place, and retreat to the 
'pping in the harbour, in as good order as 
oſſible. Accordingly, Ne were made 
or chis purpoſe, with all convenient expedition, 
while the enemy continued in their works, with- 
out giving the Britſh army the. leaſt moleſtation 
while they were embarking ; a circumſtance which 
has occaſioned ſome to aſſert, that there was an 
agreement for this purpoſe, made between the 
two commanders; but this the miniſtry abſolutely 
ao - a denied. 
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denied. | Perhaps there was no ſuch actual agree « 


ment; but probably it might be whiſpered to the ſe- 
le&t men, that if the troops were annoyed, Boſton 


wou inevitably be laid in aſhes: whereas, if 
they were permitted to depart quietly, they would 


do no damage to the perſons or private property 
of any body; and the 

to acquaint Waſhington of this, it might well be 
ſuppbfed to produce the deſired effect. 


However, though general Howe was not mo- 


leſted by the enemy, he was greatly incumbered by 


his, friends. It would have been cruel to leave 


thoſe behind him who had taken ſhelter under 
his power: ſo that theſe crowded the tranſports, 
and at the ſame time they appeared as men com- 
pelled to quit their native country, and to wan- 
der in ſearch of new habitations; while the ſick, 
wounded, infirm perſons, and women, were at once 
the objects of pity and attention. Cares ſuc- 


ceeded to cares; and the general, though he ap- 


peared to bearall with firmneſs, could not but be 
under great vexation and embarraſſment of mind, 
when he reflefted on his ſituation, and the voy- 
age he hal to make, Haliſax being the deſired 
port; and the ſeas in theſe parts, at this ſea» 
10n of the year, being generally tempeſtuous ; 
beſides; when all was done, he was going juſt ſo 
much out of his way, as he deſigned for New- 
Vork, and from thence to endeavour penetrating 
into the more ſouthern colonies. | | 

Before his departure, having called in his out- 
poſts, he demoliſhed Caſtle-Wilham, in the vici- 
nity; leſt the enemy, by taking poſſeſſion of that 
fortreſs, ſhould annoy the ſhipping. 

As ſoon as the Engliſh had embarked, general 
Walhington marched into the town, with drums 

| beating 


ſele&. being permitted 
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beating and colours flying; and was received by 
the people as their deliverer. Every thing aſſu- 
med a new aſpett ; and the place was afterwards 
fortified in ſuch a manner, that the provincials 
affect now to deem it impregnable. | 

It has already been obſerved, that the flame 
kindled at Boſton had quickly ſpread itſelf to the 
more ſouthern colonies. New-York at firſt 
ſeemed to favour government; but ſome Connec- 
ticut men inflaming the people with an exag- 
gerated account of the affair of Lexington, and as 
the place had been leſt almoſt without defence, 
(though it would have been more prudent to have 
ſecured that city, than make an attempt to keep 
Boſton) the diſcontented party roſe, and ſeized 
the arms; and all regular government was ſoon 
at an end. New-York had at firft diſapproved 
the meaſure of appointing a congrels, 


— — 


. 


Diſturbances in Virginia and the Carolinas Lord 
Dunmore's Condudt and D:jtreſs —General Clin» 
ton and Sir Peter Parker arrive before Charles- 
Fown—The Ships paſs the Bur —Un/ucce/sful 
Attack on Sullivans Hand Ie Fleet and 
Tranſports return. | 


1 the Virginians were not actually 
allected by thoſe grievances, which the 
New-E:gland men ſtated in ſuch glaring colours, 
yet they had been as forward in ſending delegates 

i. to 
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to the general congreſs. Order had, however, for 
ſome time prevailed in the internal affairs of the 

rovince; but, on a prorogation of their aſſembly 
by lord Dunmore, their governor, without re- 
newing the militia laws, a provincial congreſs was 
held, wherein it was reſolved to array the militia 
by their own authority. This interference alarm. 
ing his lordſhip, he cauſed moſt of the gun. 
powder, then in the magazine at Williamſburg, 
to be removed on ſhip-board under covert of the 
night. The people took fire at this neceſſary pre- 


caution ; armed, and ſent to demand of their go- 


vernor why he had removed the powder; he gave 
them ſeveral plauſible reaſons : they Iiſperled : 
but armed again, under 3 that parties were 
marching from the veſſels to attack the town. 
From this time they kept up ſtrong night-patroles, 
as they faid, to protect the magazine from any 
future inſults, 

Incenſed at the behaviour of the people, and 
ſuſpicious of their deſigns, the governor threat. 
ened to ſet up the royal ſtandard, to disfranchiſe 
the province ; and dropped ſeveral expreſſions 
in his anger, which were never forgotten by the 
ſubjeAs of his government. 

1 Dunmore now called a general aſſembly; 
but, entertaining apprehenſions for the ſafety of 
his perſon, retired on board his fhip, whither he 
had before ſent his family, and from whence he 
refuſed to return toWilliamfburg to give his aſſent 
to the bills which they had paſſed: this, they ſaid, 
was a high breach of the 'conſlitution—they 
would not attend him on board a veſſel of war. 
Both parties were reſolute; every day widened the 
breach, till, at length, the aſſembly broke up; and, 
a convention of delegates being appointed, the 


people 
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people were armed on one fide, whilſt, on the 
other, lord Dunmore declared the negroes free, 
and aſſembled what force he could; and it was not 
long before hoſtilities commenced. | 


he town of New-Hampſhire was attacked 


by the royaliſts, but they were repulſed by a body 
0 


provincials from the neighbouring country : 


various ſkirmiſhes enſued ; till, at length, the go- 


vernor landed, and took poſt at Norfolk, the moſt 
loyal town, and one of the fineſt in the province. 
Here the people in general were loyal ; and here 
his lordſhip fortified a poſt on a bridge. An Ameri- 
can force appeared; ſoon after the royaliſts attacked 
them, but were defeated; the negroes doing them 
more harm than good: and the place was immedi- 
ately abandoned, together with a few pieces of 
cannon, and a ſmall quantity of proviſions, to the 
conquering enemy. 

Again the governor retired on board his ſhip : 
but the town being now in poſſeſſion of the rebels, 
they refuſed to ſupply bim with proviſions, and 
fired on the veſſels. Impatient of this treatment, 
a body of ſailors landed, and ſet fire to ſuch houſes 
as were neareſt to the water-ſide; either the 
rebels themſelves fired the reſt, or the flames 
ſpread of themſelves, in ſuch a manner, as to re- 
duce the whole town to aſhes. | 

In the mean time, a ſcheme had been ſet on 
foot for raiſing the Indians and back ſeulers, but 
it miſcarried : and one Conolly, who was employed 
in the ſcheme, being taken in Maryland, his pa- 
pers were publiſhed by the congreſs. 

From this time, ſucceſs attended the provin- 
cials in Virginia; and after ſome fruitleſs overtures 
towards a reconciliation, their governor prepared 
toabandonthe province ; and, ater meeting N 

orm, 


— 


— 
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ſtorm, his people's enduringa peſtilential fever, and 
ſome other diſagreeable incidents, at laſt pro- 
ceeded on his voyage, and arrived ſafe in England, 

In South-Carolina, there had ariſena ſet of peo- 
ple called Regulators, who were formerly declared 
enemies to legal authority, and had been chaſti- 
fed by governor Tryon. Lord William Camel, 
the preſent governor, at this time was ſuppoſed to 
hold a correſpondence with thoſe people, und with 
the Indians; which the ſubjefts of his govern- 
ment declared to be of a dangerous nature, 
Whether the information was true or falſe, it ex- 
cited a great ferment among the people, and 


occaſioned the governor to retire on board a ſhip 


of war, while the provincials fortified Charles- 
Town; on which they expected an attack would 
be made, as ſoon as forces could be ſent over from 
England. | 

The tranſports and victuallers, and indeed our 
fleet in general, ſent out to America, had met 
with ſuch delays on the one hand, and ſuch bad: 
weather on the other, that they ſcarcely ever 
arrived in due time. Though the parliament, in 
fpite of all the ſupporters of the Americans on 
this ſide the water, had declared them rebels, and 
paſſed a vote o ſupport his majeſty in reducing 
tixm to obedience; though forces were every- 
vwirere in England ordered to be raiſed, and 
Heoſhans and Fare had been hired; yet, 


at firſt (as is generally the caſe in mixed govern- 


n) things went on but ſlowly; at leaſt, as far 
a olf cted the principal objects of operation. Sir 
Peter Parker's ſquadron, which had failed at the 
cloſe of the laſt year, did not arrive off Cape Fear 
till the beginning of May ; where they were de- 
tained till the end of the month. Here they 

| found 
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found general Clinton, who had viſited New- 
York, and had proceeded from thence to Vir» 
ginia, where he ſaw lord Dunmore : but, finding 
his forces too ſmall to effeR any thing at either of 
theſe places, had come thither, in order to wait 
for them. General Howe had before this time 
evacuated Boſton, as has been already mentioned 

The fleet proceeded towards Charles-Town, and 
paſſed the bar of that harbour; there they found 
general Lee was the commander ; and diretted 
their attack againſt a, fort, as yet unfiniſhed, on 
the ſouth-weſt point of Sullivan's Iſland, 

General Clinton, lord Cornwallis, and general 
Vaughan, commanded the army, which was landed 
upon Long-lIfland, ſeparated from Sullivan's Iſland, 
as it was faid, only by ſhoals, and a ſmall cseek 
which was fordable, it's depth being only eighteen 
inches at low-water. 

Inthe mean time, Moultrie, who had the charge 
of the fort, and Lee, who commanded in t 
open country, took meaſures proper for the occa- 
ſion, Works were raiſed nearly oppoſite to the 
place where the Britiſh troops meant to effect 
their paſſage; and an army was kept up on tbe 
continent, from whence they might continually 
be reinforced, 

The attack began by the thunder of our bombs 
and great guns; the Americans returned a heavy 
diſcharge, and fired many red-hot balls, which 
failed not of doing execution. Our fea-othcers 
behaved moſt gallanily, and our ſhips ſuffered 
prey in the conflict. The brave captain Morris, 

aving his arm ſhattered by a ball, ſubmitted to 

an amputation ; after which he inſiſted on being 
brought on deck, where he was ſhot through the 
body: dying, he recommended his wife and - 
mily 
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mily to his king and country; and his ſovereign 
executed the charge as became a Britiſh monarch, 

The guns of the fort were at one time ſilenced, 
as it has ſince appeared, for want of powder; but 
no troops appeared to take poſſeſſion of the 
place. The firing recommenced, and our ſhips 
were much ſhattered, while the low conſtruttion 
of the fort was ſuch, that moſt of our ſhot went 
over it. Three frigates, the Sphynx, Syren, and 
Atteon, intended to be ſtationed to prevent any 
attempts of fire-ſhips to incommode us during the 
attack, were-unſki}fullly piloted, in ſuch a manner 
as to be near upon the ſhoals : the two former 
were got off with difficulty, while the latter was 
burnt, to prevent her being ſeized by the enemy, 
In this ſituation, having looked in vain to the call 
ward, from which quarter the admiral expected 
to ſee the land · forces commence their operations; 
at length, night coming on, and the tide of ebb 
being almoſt waſted, he retired from the ſcene of 
diſappointment; having had 175 men killed, and 
170 wounded, in this engagement. 

Various have been the conjettures concerning 
the inaQtivity of our troops on this occaſion, We 
have been told, that inſtead -of the creek being 
fordable, it was not poſſible to paſs it but in 
boats; a ſufficient number of which could not be 
furniſhed : but, as the generals remained eight or 
nine days upon this iſland, it would be a ſtrange 
ſuppoſition to imagine they were ſo totally unin- 
formed. On the whole, it ſeems more reaſonable 
to conclude, that the works raiſed to prevent 
their landing, were ſuch as rendered it imprudent 
for them to make any attempt of this nature, 
However that was, general Clinton has ſeverely 


felt the ſarcaſm thrown out on this occaſion ; nor 
can 
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can we conceive him, as a generous man, to have 
been inſenſible to the lols ined by our brave 
ſeamen in this dreadful conflict. 

In the mean time, the ill- grounded ſuſpicions 
of the people on the one hand, and Mr, Martin's 
diſtruſt of them on the other, had occaſioned him, 
after iſſuing a proclamation, which was burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman, to remove 
on board a ſhip lying in Cape-Fear river. He 
likewiſe applied to the Regulators, and allo to the 
highlanders; they accepted commiſhons from him, 
and fought in his cauſe, but were defeated; and 
thus his power was at an end in that province. 

While theſe things were paſling, the congreſs 
having fitted out five privateers (or ſhips of war, 
as they called them) under EET of Mr. 
Hopkins, failed for the Bahama-Iſlands; where 
they ſtripped the principal one, called Providence, 
of all it's artillery and ſtores, but were diſap- 
pointed of the powder, which was the article 
they were moſt in want of; the governor having 
ſent away 130 barrels of this commodity the 
evening before they landed. 


CHAP. 
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Commuſſioners appointed to treat with the Rebels— 
. General Howe leaves Hahjax, and arrives at 
Staten-Ifland, where he ts joined by his Bro- 
ther with the Fleet and Reinforcement from 
England—Fruitle/s Overtures towards a Ne- 

- Conciliation — Americans defeated at Long. 
| —— — with a Congreſs Committee 
ew-York taken—Lord Cornwallis advances 


into the Ferſeys— The Britiſh Troops take po/+ 
 feffoon v Rhode-Iſland. . F * 


N the midft of theſe troubles, bill aſter bill had 
1 been paſſed in England againſt the provincials; 
but there was one called a Conciliatory Bill, that 
appeared rather favourable to them, as 1 
the taxation which had been ſormerly enforced. 
Of this laſt, the congreſs took little notice; but 
they made ſufficient obſervations upon the others, 
to detach the people of America from their obe- 
dience, and indeed from all regard to the mother- 
country. 

Having thus prepared them for every future 
impreſſion, a circular letter, penned as a mani- 
feflo, was ſent through all the colonies, ſtating 
their grievances, with the little likelihood there 
was = obtaining redreſs ; and exhorting them to 
concur in the eſtabliſhment of a new form of go- 
vernment, as the old was virtually (they ſaid) and 
ought actually to be, diſſolved, on account of it's 
imperfection, and the various oppreſſions at- 
tempted to be put in practice under it's , 
t 
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It has been a matter of wonder to many, how 
the North- American colonies, having each a ſepa- 
rate intereſt, could all ſo cordially unite againſt the 
mother-country : but, if we believe thoſe politi- 
cians who have aſſerted, that our coloniſts aimed 
for a long time at ſhaking off the Britiſh govern- 
ment, the matter will be eaſily accounted for ; and, 
when the bickerings broke out between them and 
the parent-ſtate, 1t 1s reaſonable to ſuppole, that, 
entertaining ſuch ideas, they all joined hand 
and heart, looking upon Great-Britain not as a 
nurſing- mother, but as a common enemy. 

However that might be, the congreſs reſolved 
in general to ſhake off all dependence, They 
were aware perhaps of meeting with ſome oppo- 
ſition in executing this their favourite ſcheme ; 
but they were reſolved to purſue it. | 

In Penſylvania the Quakers had declared againſt 
reſiſtance, and were much oppreſſed on that ac- 
count; and, though the then aſſembly talked of a 
redreſs of grievances, they did not entertain an 
idea of a ſeparation. In Maryland, the delegates 
were inſtructed, by a majority of ſeven counties to 
four, to declare againſt independence : but both 
theſe provinces at laſt thoughtfit to acquieſce with 
whatever the general congreſs might determine, 
rather than they would be ſeparated from the reſt 
of their brethren. The congrels at laſt determi- 
ned for INDEPENDENCE ; and thus took a ſtep 
which ſerved to double the horrors of a civil war. 
This event happened in the year 1776; it's conſe- 
quences. may perhaps be felt during the whole 
century. | 

We ſhall now return to the affairs of Canada, 
where we left the provincials flying on all ws 

| a 
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and the brave Carleton intent on purſuing them- 
But, for this purpoſe, a little fleet was to be built, 
and about thirty fighting veſſels were to be con- 
ſtructed. To this (gays the author before me) 
« was added the tranſporting over land, and after. 
« wards dragging up the rapids of the rivers 
« Thereſe and St. John's, thirty long boats, a 
* number of flat-bottomed boats of conſiderable 
* burthen, a gondola weighing goo tons, and 
« above 400 batteaux, confirutied for this ſer. 
« vice; a work of labour and difficulty, ſufficient 
« even to appal Britons.” Yet this arduous taſk 
was effefted, while two inland ſeas were to be 
paſſed; the unknown force of the enemy to be 
encountered ; and Crown-Point and Ticonderago 
to be attacked, perhaps in the depth of a Canadian 
Winter! ; | | 

The ſpirit of Carleton roſe ſuperior to all theſe 
difficulties. The armament was equipped under 


the command of captain Pringle; it ſet forward 


upon the Lake Champlain ; and the provincial 
veſſels, under the command of Arnold, were met 
with between the iſland Valicour and the weſtern 
main. A warm action enſued: the provincials 
were forced at length to fly; but they were fol- 
lowed, and brought to an engagement again at 
Crown-Point the next day. Berin this ſecond 
ſight, the headmoſt veſſels made the Def of their 
way to Ticonderago : but Arnold, with two gal- 
leys and five gondolas, which remained with 
him, made a deſperate reſiſtance. The Walh- 
ington, which had a brigadier- general on board, 
ſtruck ; and Arnold being overpowered, and not 


well ſupported, the Congreſs, his own veſſel, 


and the five gondolas that remained with him, 


drove on ſhore in ſuch a manner that he landed 
| his 
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his men, and blew up the veſſels, to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the enemy, Crown- 
Point being evacuated, the Britiſh forces encamp- 
ed on the ruins, and the enemy retired to Ticon- 
derago. It was evident that general Carleton had 
ſome idea of attacking them there ; but, as the 
ſeaſon was far advanced, he returned to Canada, 
and put his troops into winter-quarters of canton- 
ment, . 

The hopes of government had been raiſed by the 
ſucceſſes in Canada, as they were depreſſed by the 
miſcarriage in South-Carolina; where, beſides 
our ſhips _ ſhattered, and our armies return- 
ing without effetting any thing, the parties who 
wiſhed to eſpouſe our cauſe were defeated, 
and ſome ſuffered for the attempt. 

The plan laid in England, was, firſt to relieve 
Quebec, recover Canada, and penetrate into New- 
England, by way of the Lakes; ſecondly, to en- 
deavour at cutting off all communication between 
the northern and ſouthern colonies; and laſtly, 
to recover New-York, and, if poſſible, to pene- 
trate from thence into Philadelphia. The firſt 
part of this plan had in a degree ſucceeded; the 
ſecond was, for the preſent, totally fruſtrated : 
we come now to ſpeak of the third, which to 
ſome people appeared more plauſible than either 
of the former. | 

Beſides the national troops, about 14,000 Hel- 
ſians and Waldeckers were engaged to ſupport 
this enterpriſe; the whole force amounting to 
35,000 men, abundantly provided with ſtores, ar- 
ullery, and warlike materials; and thoſe were 
attended by a numerous fleet, ſuch as had nothing 
to fear at that time from any oppoſition, But be- 
lides this military force, general Howe, and his 

_— 
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brother, the admiral, who was to join him, had 
commiſſions for granting the royal pardon to all 
ſuch provinces, or individuals, as ſhould chuſe to 
accept it, and for reſtoring peace to the colonies, 
As the ſituation of the army at Haliſax waz 
not the moſt agreeable, the ſummer ſeaſon being 
far advanced; though, as it was reaſonable to ſup. 
poſe, the general was well acquainted with all the 
deſigned operations, yet he reſolved to leave 
Halifax before his brother, the admiral, arrived 
with the expected reinforcements; and according. 
ly embarked on the 1oth of June. About the end 
of the ſame month, he arrived off Sandy-Hook, 
near New-York; having been joined on his pal. 
ſage by ſix tranſports, that had highland troops 
on board, which were ſeparated from their com- 
panions on the voyage. Some of the miſſing ſhips, 
with about 450 ſoldiers, and ſome officers, as it 
appeared afterwards, were taken on their paſſage 
by the Americans. | 
1776. On their arrival in the Sound, they found 
New-York and Long-Ifland fortified by the ene- 
my; but Staten-Ifland, being reckoned of leſs 
conſequence, was rather negletted. Here the 
royaliſts, not only landed without oppoſition; 
but met with a number of perſons well affected 
to their cauſe: and here affairs were repreſent- 
ed in ſuch a pleaſing light, that, by the aſſiſtance 
of friends, it was thought that a happy iſſue might 
ſoon be put to the American troubles. 
. . on Jak lord Howe, after touching at Halifax, 
failed for New-York, and joined his brother at 
Staten Iſland. A circular letter was now ſent to 
the late governors of the colonies and others, 
acquainting them with thoſe powers he poſſeſſed, 
and in which his brother was joined. Franklin, 
now 
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now the American ambaſſador to France, was 
likewiſe addreſfed, but in vain. And a meſſage 
being lent to the American commander, with a 
leiter directed to George Washington, Eſq; he 
refuſed it becauſe his aſſumed title was not ſpe- 
cified + bu t length accepted of another, directed 
to George Waſhington, &e. &c. &c. Adjatant 
Paterſon, the bearer of this letter, was received 
in fate by Waſhington; but all overtures were 


rejected, and the recent declaration of indepen- 


dence, on which be moſt inſiſted, was publiſhed 
in form through all the provinces, as were articles 
of confederacy, perpetual unity, &c. Many eſtates 
were conſiſcated, and ſome perſons ſuffered fur 
the royal cauſe.” Sir Peter Parker, and general 
Clinton, by this time arrived at Staten-Ifland. 
All conferences that were held being in vain, 
it was reſolved to effect a landing on Long- Iſtand. 
which was performed without oppoſition the 
American troops having reſolved notto ſpend their 
time in defending the ſhore, in order; to collect 
all into one point; However, they diſpoſed mat - 
ters ſo ill, that they were totally deſeated, with 
great ſlaughter: many were drowned, and ſome 
periſhed in the mud of amarſh into whicl they had 
thrown themſelves. They left about gooo men, 
including 1000 priſoners. The remainder gained 
their lines, which the Engliſh were eager to 
ſtorm ; but general Howe ä to march 
by regular approaches: which we do not ſcruple 
to pronounce, a capital error, when we conſider 
the deſcription and ardour of his army, the diſtreſs 
of the enemy, the late attack. and the confufion 
of a firſt defeat, to a body of men, ſuch” as the 
American. commander had brought into action 
againſt him. | 
a 1 The 
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The conſequence was, that general Waſhing⸗ 
ton croſhng over to the iſland, and ſeeing the 
wretched ſituation of his troops, after expreſſing 
his forrow. and aſtoniſhment, took advantage of 
this circumſtance, and adviſed a haſly retreat, 
which was accompliſhed in the filence of the 
night, unobſerved: by all the vigilance of the 


' Brittſh. commander. | 


Three of the provincial commanders, and the 
brigadier-generals: lord Stirling and Udell, were 
taken on Long-Iſland. Sullivan was ſent on his 
parole to eongreſs by lord Howe, to inform that 
aſſembly, that though he had it not in order to 
treat with them as a Congre/s ; yet he would con- 
fer with any of their members as Privale Gentle- 
en, on the ſubject of American affairs, Accord- 
ingly Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Rut- 
ledge, waited: on lord Howe, upon this occaſion ; 
byt the conſerence came to nothing. Franklin, by 
his: repreſentation of matters, had a great ſhare in 
reminding the: congreſs, of their declaration of 
independence, - — other circumſtances, not. 
Withſtanding their late defeat, to reject all terms 
of reconciliation. | | 

The reduction of Long-Ifland, was followed by 
that of New-York, which beingaitacked ina re- 

ar manner, was ſoon abandoned by the ene- 
my. A deſign was afterwards made by ſome in- 
cendiary rebels, to fire the town, and a vaſt num- 
ber of houſes were burnt; but ſuch of them as 
were taken, ſuffered exemplary, and ſome inme- 
diate puniſhment. | | 

To improve thoſe advantages, the retreating 
rebels were purſued ; but though they often ap- 
peared to make a ſtand, thev only ſkirmiſhed, and 
could not be forced, or, at Icaſt were not brought, 
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to a general engagement, till they gained ſuch a 
oſition near the White-Plains, that general 
Howe abandoned the deſign; and returning, at- 
- tacked Fort-Waſhington, in which a garriſon had 
been left, though it would have been more pru- 

dent to have withdrawn them. 

The fort was ſurrendered juſt as it. was on the 
point of being ſtormed by the Heſſians. Fort- 
Lee was alſo. taken ſoon after, and the greater 
part of Jerſey was over-run by the royal troops. 
In the mean-time, Rhode-Iſland was taken by 

neral Clinton, with the aſſiſtance of a ſquadron 
of ſhips of war, under the command of Sir Peter 
Parker; and all things ſeemed to promiſe fair for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh conſtitutional 
government in America. 


2 — 


CH A'P. XII. 


Cornwallis's Succeſs —General Lee taten —Surpriſe 
at Trenton — Vem Meaſures Colonel Mar todd 
attacked at Prince-Town— Americans over-run 
the Jerſeys — Loyal Provincials embodied under 
General Tryon — NT _ — Waſhington re- 
gains his firong Mooſter liled—Ceneral 
Preſcot Mover, 7 om NRhode-ſland General 
Howe leaves 2 ork— Battle * Brandywine 
— Philadelphia taken — Obſtruttions removed 
with Drfficulty—Battle of —— Town— Fur- 
ther e en * the Northern Army. 


ORD Cornwall now advanced faſt into th- 

rſeys, and the royal army penetrated a. 
lar as to the banks of the Delaware, in their way 
I 2 to 
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+ to Philadelphia. It was faich, that not gooo Ame- 
ricans now remained embathed under their. gene- 
ral: that go, ooo men, at leaſt, was the amount of 
his army when general Howe fuſt landed at Staten-, 
Island; and that commander ſaid, that even theſe 
muſt have been cui to pieces could he have obtained 
boats to follow them over the river, About this 

time, general Lee, on his march to join Waſhing- 
ton, being {hghtly guarded, was taken priſoner 
by colonel Harcourt. It is well known that Lee 
had ſerved in our army; and the loſs: of ſuch a ve- 
teran, at ſuch a jundtute, greatly hurt the rebels, 
and furniſhed matter of triumph to all who fa- 
voured the Britiſh government, 

But this triumph was of ſhort duration; ſor 
ſoon after, an event happened, which ſtruck all 
who were informed of it with ſurpriſe. General 
Howe had greatly. extended his puſts, and in his 
ſecurity covered too large a tract of ground, 
Colonel Rall, a Heſſian, was encamped with 
three regiments at Trenton. Waſhington know- 
ing the danger to which Philadelphia would be 
' expoſed, ſhould the Byitiſh and; foreign troops find 
an opportunity of paſſing che river when it was 
frozen, collected about 2 g00 troops, and with theſe 
fell upon this corps in three diviſions. Rall, in- 
ſtead of falling back to the next poſt, raſhly en- 
gaged the enemy with inferior force: the flaugh- 
| ter was not great on either ſide, but their colonel 
was mortally wounded; 918 ſurrendered, and the 
remaining few ſound their ſafety in a precipitate 
flight. All che Americans did not come up, or 

perh-ps ſome other poſts might have ſuffered. 
Tins advantage was; however, a great one, and 
doubileſs contributed much to the buſineſs af fe- 
cruiting, which,wasthen going on in other pyo- 
: 2 vinces; 
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vinces; yet, lord Cornwallis turning upon gene- 
ral Waſhington, the latter thought proper to de- 


ſert Trenton in the night, and continually to ſhift 


his quarters, in order to prevent coming to a gene- 
ral engagement. In his retreat, he met colonel 
Mawhuod marching from Princes-Town with a 
detachment to join the royal army. This officer 
was attacked, and after a grievous conflict, forced his 
way through the enemy, who loſt more than he 
did, though it was a ſurpriſe on their ide, and on 
his a ſort of deſperate defence. 

The two poſts of Brunſwick and Amboy were 
now all that the royal army retained, the rebels 
having again recovered the 28 where the in- 
habitants were much diſplealed with ſome irregu- 
larities formerly committed by the Heſſians; and 
Waſhington taking care to — himſelf ſo as 
not to be forced to a battle. An Indian war to 
the ſouth was now encouraged by the Britiſh 
commander; but it ended in nothing deciſiwe. 

A corps of loyal provincials was at this time 
embodied under general Tryon, who afterwards 
did ſome ſervice; and the moſt of theſe were pro- 
perly allotted to the defence of New-York and the 
adjacent 1flands, in order that the regular troops 
might be otherwiſe employed. This was a judi- 
cious arrangement, had the regulars beenemployed 
to any: advantageous purpoſe: but upon the 


whole, this does not ſeem to have been the caſe. 


Some expeditions were indeed undertaken, ſuch 
as thoſe to Peek's-Hill, and to Danbury, which 
ended in the deſtruction of a few rebel magazines 
and the loſs of many of our men; the Britiſh 
troops being in fuch caſe obliged to retreat before 
the provincials. In one of theſe ſkirmiſhes 
Wooker fell, and Arnold would have met the 

| I 3 ſame 
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fame fate, his horſe being killed under him, had 
he not had the good fortune to ſhoot with his piſtol 
a ſoldier who was ready to diſpatch him with his 
bayonet. In return A theſe predatory expe- 
ditions, the enemy deſtroyed ſome proviſions, and 
carried off about ninety priſoners from a place 
called Sagg- Harbour. | 
The general ſcheme for the N as it 
ſeems, was for general Howe to bring Waſhing- 
ion to an engagement if poſſible, and if he defeat- 
ed him, of which ſcarcely a doubt was entertained, 
then to paſs by the firſt intended route immedi— 
ately to Philadelphia : but it the Americans could 
not be brought to an engagement, then to embark 
for the ſame purpoſe by ſea, and turn at any rate 
to take ofleſfion of that place, which the general 
declared to be the principal object of the 
campaign. t 
By his accounts, we are told, that he uſed ſeve- 
ral feints to draw the wary provincial commander 
from his lines, and that in one of theſe he had 
nearly ſucceeded ; but his enemy having ſuffered 
ſome loſs in purſuing thoſe who ſoon turned upon 
him, penetrated the deſign, and retreated again to 
that ſtrong camp which the Britiſh general durſt 
not attempt to force, and which he choſe not to 
leave in his rear, when he had a tract of country 
to paſs through that was rendered inimical to us by 
the former behaviour of a body of foreigners, over 
whom ſome people thought he might have had 
ſome controul. | 
Howeyer that was, abandoning all other 
ſchemes, general Howe prepared to embark for 
the Cheſapeak, juſt at the time that aſſiſtance was 
moſt wanted in another quarter, namely, while 
Burgoyne, ſurrounded with dangers, was too raſnly 
| puſhing 
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puſhing for Albany. It is true that general Clin- 


ton was ordered to advance to ſuccour him, but 
he was too late; and the ſcheme was fo ill! laid, 
that the northern general knew not of his advance, 
though he was within little more than a day's 
march of him when the diſgraceful convention at 
Saratoga was concluded. 

If winning a batile, without reaping any ſolid 
advantage from the victory; if taking a town, 
without being able to hold it; are exploits of any 
conſequence, then Sir William Howe's expedition 
was crowned with ſucceſs: after a tedious voyage, 
in which the Engliſh miniſtry declared they knew 
not what was become of him, he paſſed the Che- 
ſapeak, and was landed with his forces, by his 
brother the admiral, at the head of Elk's Ferry. 
. Waſhington followed him by land, and now for 
the firſt time, was diſpoſed to come to an engage- 
ment. By the valour of lord Cornwallis, it came 
to a fortunate iſſue. The provincials were de- 
feated, but the action was no otherwiſe deciſive 
than that the Americans retreating, and wiſhing to 
keep the open country rather than to be blocked 
up, the royal army conſequently took poſſeſſion _ 
of Philadelphia. The Marquis de la Fayette, a 
Frenchman, who made himſelf buſy in theſe 
troubles from their firſt breaking out, while there 
was peace between the two nations, received a 
ſmall chaſtiſement, by being wounded in this 
action. 

Lord Cornwallis was the perſon who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Philadelphia, whilſt general Wayne was 
defeated by the royaliſts. However, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ſuccellei, the rebel frigate, called the 
Delaware, had the affurance to fire upon the royal 
batteries while unfiniſhed ; but ſhe was taken : nor 


I 4 would 
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wauld this have happened, but that the paſſage 
of'the river bad been rendered impracticable to 
our fleet by booms, ſunken vellcls, and other de- 
vices of the enemy. | 
Before theſe obſtructions could be removed, 
another battle was fought at German-Town, in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia, which was begun 
by the rebels ſurpriſing our troops; it ended, in- 
deed, in our favour, but it gave the Americans a 
high opinion of the commander, who. could be 
;worſted and recover Inmfclf ſo as to be able to 
hazard a battle ſo ſoon aſter his deſeat. 
In the mean time, there were two places from 
which it was neceſſary to diſlodge the enemy 
| before the navigation of the Delaware could be 
perfectly ſecured. Theſe were Mud-Ifland and 
Red. Bank. It was intended that the Heſſian co- 
lone] Donop ſhould attack the ſormer, while the 
ſhips endeavoured to reduce the latter of theſe 
places,” and all things were prepared accordingly : 
but for want of proper information of the ſtrengih 
of the American works, the Heſſians were repulſed 
with loſs, and colonel Donop was ſlain ; nor did 
the attack of the ſhipping on the other hand ſuc- 
ceed better; the obilruttions in the river pre- 
vented them ſrom bringing their fire to bear: the 
Auguſtine man of war was burnt by accident 
during the engagement, and moſt of the principal 
- officers were ſaved; yet, the ſecond lieutenant, 
chaplain, and gunner, with a number of ſailors 
periſhed : and the Merlin ſloop was evacuated 
and deſtroyed. However, both Mud-Ifland and 
Red-Bank were foon afterwards taken, meaſures 
more proper baving been adopted: the provincials 
now burned their own veſſels, as theſe could not 


hope for protection in their preſent ſituation. 
| Yet, 
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Yet, from all theſe ſucceſſes, no advantage was 
reaped; the enemy encamped as uſual, in a ſtrong 
place ; and general Howe having examined theic 
polition, returned to Philadelphia, where he re- 
{ſolved to winter. The American army was hutted 
at a place called Valley-Forge; the Britiſh troops 
remained rather ſtraitened in the city. In the 
end, the latter thought proper to quit their poſi- 
tion, and march back through the Jerſeys to 
New-York ; of which expedition we ſhall take 
notice hereafter, | | 

In the midſt of theſe wars and commotions a 
new ſtate was founded in that diſtrict of America 
known by the name of the Hampſhire-Grants ; io 


called from governor Wentworth's having made . 


a grant of a parcel of lands in New-Hampſhire, 
to perſons of New-Hampſhire, Maflachuſet's-Bay,s 
Connecticut, and New-York, moſt of whom had; 
been formerly deterred from ſetiling in the back 
countries by their- fears of the French, and the. 

neighbouring Indians. | 
The inhabitants of New-York claimed a part of 
theſe lands, and about thirteen years ago there 
was ſome blood ſpilt on the occaſion; yet the 
diſpute was not then, nor has it ever yet been de- 
cided ; and thoſe who ſettled there being a body 
of hardy adventurers, entered into a compact to 
ſtand by each other: and thus to put the mater 
of right out of the queſtion, Ethan Allen, of 
whom we have already ſpoken, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf among them. They were the men who 
under a brigadier-general Starke, cut off Bur- 
goyne's people at Bennington; and, indeed, the 
people of that country had the greateſt ſhare in 
all the actions, till the ſurrender of the Britiſh and 
| German troops at Saratoga. As for Ethan Allem 
. 15 Who 
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off the ver bad been rendered impracticable to 
ohr fleet by booms, ſunken veſſels, and other de- 


viees of the enemy, 55 
Before theſe obſtructions could be removed, 


another battle was fought at German-Town, in the 


neighbourhood of Philadelphia, Which was begun 
by the rebels ſurpriſing our troops; it ended, in- 
daed, in our favour, but it gave the Americans a 
high: opinion of the commander, who. could be 
(worſted and recover himſelf ſo as to be able to 
hazard a battle ſo ſoon after his deſeat. 

In the mean time, there were two places from 


which it was neceſſary to diſlodge the enemy 


before the navigation of the Delaware could be 
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of the American works, the Heſſians were repulſed 
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the attack of the ſhipping on the other hand ſuc- 
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Red. Bank were foon afterwards taken, meaſures 
more proper having been adopted: the provincials 
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Yet, from all theſe ſucceſſes, no advantage was 
reaped; the enemy encamped as uſual, in a ſtrong 
place; and general Howe having examined their 
polition, returned to Philadelphia, where he re- 
{olved io winter. The American army was hutted 
at a place called Valley-Forge; the Britiſh troops 
remained rather ſtraitened in the city, In the 
end, the latter thought proper to quit their poſi- 
tion, and march back through the Jerſeys to 
New-York ; of which expeditien we ſhall take 
notice hereafter. * r | 
In the midſt of theſe wars and commotions a 
new ſtate was founded in that diftrift of America 
known by the name of the Hampſhire-Grants ; ſo 
called from governor Wentworth's having made 
a grant of a parcel of lands in New-Hampſhire, 
to perſons of New.Hampſhire, Maſlachuſet's-Bay,s 
Connecticut, and New-York, moſt of whom had; 
been formerly deterred from ſetiling in the back 
countries by their- fears of the French, and the. 
neighbouring Indians. . 
The inhabitants of New-York claimed a part of 
theſe lands, and about thirteen years ago there 
was ſome blood ſpilt on the occaſion; yet the 
diſpute was not then, nor has it ever yet been de- 
cided; and thoſe who ſettled there being a body 
of hardy adyenturers, entered into a compact to 
ſland by each other: and thus to put the mater 
of right out of the queſtion, Ethan Allen, of 
whom we have already ſpoken, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf among them. They were the men who; 
under a brigadier-general Starke, cut off Bur- 
goyne's people at Bennington ; and, indeed, the 
people of that country had the greateſt ſhare in 
all the actions, till the ſurrender of the Briuſh and 
German troops at a As for Ethan Allem 
1 "0 5 5 who 
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who had been conveyed a priſoner to England, 
he was ſent back again to America, and remained 
for ſome time upon his parole on 9 
where he is ſaid to have behaved very inſolently. 
Eſcaping from thence, he returned to the Hamp- 
ſhire-Grants, where he was always the favourite 
of the people; and there, in concert with ſome of 
his friends, continued to bring this new ſettlement 
into the form of a regular ; voy which proved 
highly diſagreeable to the congreſs, who, on the 
X of June 1780, voted the erection of the 
ſtate of Vermont highly unwarrantable, and or- 
dered the officers of this new government to re- 
frain from all afts of authority until the congreſs 
ſhould determine the intereſts of the particular 
Rates claiming a right in thoſe grants. This 
edi has been treated with contumacy. The 
people have ſhewn their ſtrength, and the new 
government is more firmly eſtabliſhed than ever; 
and Ethan Allen alike invites thither thoſe who 
have ſhaken off ſubjection to Great-Britain, and 
ſuch as complain of the oppreſſion of the congreſs. 
That general Carleton had condufted the affairs 
of Canada with unexampled ' bravery, not even 
his enemies could diſpute; yet government had 
thought proper to commit the future care of them 
10 heutenant-general Burgoyne, a circumſtance 
not very agreeable to the er! as a fort of mi- 
htary pride will always exiſt among military men. 
However that might be, the latter was intruſted 
with the command of a body of Engliſh Cana- 
dians and Indians, with which he was 65 we have 
already hinted] to paſs the Lakes, and penetrate 
into the New. England provinces. He undertook 
the expedition with chearfulneſs, nay, even with 
eagerneſs. - About 10,000 men were all that he 
N | demanded 
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demanded of government (Canadians ſuppoſed 
to be included); of Britiſh forces and regulars, not 
7200 cver joined him. He bad, however, with 
bim ſome brave and experienced officers, whicli 
were the generals Frazer, Powel, Hamilton, and 
major-general Phillips of the artillery, who had 
gained much honour in Germany. An attack was 
alſo planned on Fort Stanwix, near the Mohawk 
river, under colonel St. Leger, who, belides the 
Engliſh troops, was to be aſſiſted by a body of In- 
dians. About gyoo men were ſent for the de- 
fence of Canada on general Burgoyne's departure. 

The Indians were met on the river Bouquet 
to the north of Crown-Point, and were treated 
with a war feaſt after their. own manner;, durin 
which, the Britiſh general inſttucted them in the 

art which they were expected to act, and at the 
5 time endeavoured to reſtrain them from acts 
of barbarity, inſiſting that none ſhould be ſcalped 
but ſuch as were ſlain, and that none ſhould be 
ſlain but in open fight, and offering a compenſa- 
tion ſor priſoners. 

Yet, while he thus endeavoured to reprefs 
the cruelty of the ſavages, he every where pub- 
bliſhed his own ſtrength, and uſed every means to 
make the enemy dread their. approach: circum- 
ſtances which for ſome time tended rather to 
throw a blemiſh upon his character amongſt the 
coloniſts, and rather hurt than forwarded the cauſe 
in which he appeared ſo hearily engaged. 

After the army had made a ſhort flay at Crown- 
Point, they advanced to Ticonderago, where 
ſtrong U had been conftrutted by the Ame- 
ricans with their uſual induſtry ; but theſe were 
evacuated on their approach, and a purſuit aſter- 
wards coſt the garriſon more than a regular de- 

" "= ſence 
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tne, might have done; many were lain and 
taken priſoners; and the American commander, 
Sinclair, retreated, General Burgoyne proceeded 
to Skeneſborough, and entered, as in triumph, the 
New-England provinces, Fort-Edward being taken, 
and thoſe who ſhould have defended it retiring 
beſore the royal army. _. EY 
Thus far all was well; but future difficulties 
were to be encountered. A country not the moſt 
fruit ful, diverſified with woods and mountains, was 
to be paſſed, where almoſt every man might be 
ſuppoſed an enemy: theſe certainly were great 
obſtacles; but they were not attended to in the 
elevation of hope, and the full career of victory. 
The Britiſh commander puſhed forward with ar- 
dour, and doubted: not but that he ſhould ſoon ar- 
rive, crowned with conqueſt, at Albany, where he 
was to wait for inſtrufttions and reinforcements 
from general Howe, who was by this time ſet out 
for Philadelphia, 1 
The loſs of Ticonderago, and the return of the 
provincial army, ſtruck the New- England men 
with dread and aſtoniſhment. Sinclair was ſafpend- 
ed from his command, and a new body of troops, 
ſuch as time and circumſtances would permit, was 
begun to be aſſembled, in order to reinforce 
their ſhattered army, which had retired towards 
Saiatoga., In the mean time, the Indians had 
been guilty of ſome barbarities, in ſpite of the 
Britiſh general's orders and exhortations; amongſt 
which, one was, the murder of Miſs M*Crea, 
a lady of beauty and virtue, and whoit ſeems was 
lo far from having any connection with the pro- 
vincials, tha her Haber was interefled in the royal 
cauſe; on lie very day on which ſhe was maſ- 


Tacred, the was to have been married to a Britiſh 
officer; but by ſome means or other, the ſavages 
| na 
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had already conceived: ſomething of a diſlike to 

eneral Burgoyne, and this was not a time, by 
inſlicting puniſhments, to hazard the increaſing 
of ſuch a dangerous diſguſt. 

It was now that this too ſanguine commander 
firſt began to encounter, in this country, ſome of 
thoſe inconveniencies which it was not to be 
expected that courage could remove. Thoſe 
increaſed upon him daily. He could not get 
horſes for the fervice z while the roads were ſteep 
and troubleſome, and no more than fifty teams of 
oxen were to be procured in the country. Heavy 
rains added to thoſe difficulties; his ſupplies were 
to be drawn a'moſt entirely from Canada, which 
lay behind him; and ſo far was it from being 

oſſible for him to eſtabliſh proper magazines there 
in the ſpace of a fortnight, that there werejnot more 
than ten batteaux in Hudſon's-River, nor above 
four days proviſion provided for his army. 

At this critical junttu:e, tidings arrived that 
colonel St. Leger had begun his operations againſt 
Fort-Stanwix. For this reaſon, general Burgoyne, 
in the midſt of all thoſe difficulties, moved for- 
ward, in hopes that the enemy muſt either draw 
off to ſuccour that place, or elſe, by leaving it to 
it's fate, give the armies an opportunity of join- 
ing after it was taken. It ſeems, however, that 
he forgot the poſſibility there was that ſuch an 
attempt might miſcarry. | 

Having thus determined his line of action, the 
Britiſh army was ordered to proceed with all 
poſſible celerity ; and ſome time afterwards, hear- 
ing that there was a magazine of proviſions 
at Bennington, about twenty miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Hudſon's-River, which was but fligh 
guarded, he formed a ſcheme to ſurpriſe it, the 
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execution of which was intruſted to lieutenant- 
colonel Beaume, a German, at the head of about 
500 men: but his advance was ſo tedious, that 
before he arrived at the place of deſtination, the 
enemy had gathered too ſtrong for him to pre- 
tend to attack them ; he therefore returned to 
a poſt which he deemed advantageous for his 
ſmall numbers, and ſent an account of his ſitua- 
tion to the general. 

Colonel Breyman was diſpatched to reinforce 
him; he alſo either marching ſlowly, or meetin 
with ſome delays, came too late for the — 
purpoſe. Before he arrived, the provincials had 
attacked Beaume in his poſt; and even, while they 
were preparing to {ſurround him, ſome of the loyal 
Americans, in bis army, perſuaded him that they 
were friends. When he found his miſtake, he 
defended himſelf as well as he could ; but the 
trifling works he had raiſed were ſoon carried. 
Many Engliſhmen, who were with him, fell ; the 
Indians and mark ſmen retired into the woods; and 
the colonel, with his Germans, engaged the enemy 
ſword-in-hand, but they were all ſlain or taken pri- 
ſoners; among the number of the latter, was this 
unfortunate officer, juſt at the time that a detach- 
ment was advancing to ſupport him. _, 

But the commander of the party in queſtion 
knew nothing of this engagement : he no ſoon- 
er arrived at the ſpot, than he was attacked on all 
ſides; yet he repulſed the Americans twice, and 
at laſt retreated under favour of the night, but was 
obliged to leave two field-pieces behind him, 
which, beſides two others taken before from colo- 
nel Beaume, were trophies of victory to the ene- 
my. 

Near 
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Near 500 men were left in killed. wounded, and 
riſoners, in theſe two engagements; but this 
fol was little to that of the reputation of our arms: 
it happened here as at Trenton; every misfor- 
tune of ours elevated the provincials, as our ſuc- 
ceſſes had depreſſed them. Beſides, there were 
other conſequences: the object of the attempt 
not attained, the preſent diftreſſes of the troops, 
and the future fatigues they were likely to ſuffer in 
a quarter where all were arming againſt them. 
The troops that had attacked Fort-Stanwix, un- 
der St. Leger, had by this time been obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, thro' the impatience of their Indian 
allies, who were equal to ſudden attacks, but by 
no means Calculated for any thing that bore 
a reſemblance to the regular works of war. Tired 
out with what they ſuppoſed needleſs delay, and 
being diſappointed of having their full revenge 
ſor ſeveral of their people who tell in a ſkirmiſh 
with a body of provincials, whom, however, they 
had fully defeated, "they grew ſullen and un- 
tractable. Neither threats nor promiſes of favour 
and protection could induce the American com- 
mander to ſurrender. St. Leger's artillery was 
not equal to an attack which he had projected, 
and into which he was endeavouring to bring his 
ſavage allies, when report was ſpread, that gene- 
ral Burgoyne's forces were totally defeated, and 
that a very ſtrong detachment was in full march 
to raiſe the ſiege. It was now no longer poſlible 
to keep theſe extraordinary allies together: they 
kifperied themſelves; the ſiege was raiſed; and 
being diſappointed of plunder from the enemy, 
which was their principal object in this, as in 
every other expedition, they are ſaid to have 
ſeized on the effects of ſome of the officers, and 
| even 
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even to have robbed and murdered ſome ſtragglers 


while the army was retiring, It has been ſaid, that 


Arnold was really preparing to relieve Fort- Stan- 
wix; yet deficient as the Britiſh troops were in 
point of ordnance, the appearance of a well con- 


certed general atiack might have terrified the ap- 


parently obſtinate governor into a ſurrender, be- 
fore he could have received any aſſiſtance. 


c H AFP. XII]. 


The Troops paſs the North-River —Balile near 
Stull-Water—The Americans flrengthen their 
Camp—Another Engagement, in which General 
Burgoyne is defeated—General Frazer flain— 
Attack on Ticonderago—=Dijtreſſes of the Army 
Convention of Saratoga Expedition up the 
North-River—Sketches of General Burgoyne's 
Charatter. inn 


Eneral Burgoyne received the very uncom- 

| fortable une of this ſurrender, by 

ſome fugitives, juſt after the affair of Bennington; 
et he reſolyed notwithſtanding this damp, and 


all other diſadvantages, to paſs Hudſon's- River, 


and proceed to Saratoga, where by this time Ho- 


ratio Gates had taken the command of the Ame- 


rican army raiſed in that neighbourhood, 

One would have though: that little was to be 
hoped for in ſuch a ſituation; but there is a cer- 
tain ſort of perſeyerance in fome minds border- 
2309 | ing 
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ing cloſely upon raſhneſs, that leads them to at- 
tempt things of a deſperate nature. As people 
are too apt to judge of all things by the event, if 
ſuch undertakings ſhould chance to ſucceed, thoſe 

who are engaged in them acquire an immortal 
fame ; but if they ſail, on the contrary, are gene- 
rally Ipaded with all the weight of cenſure. Whe- 
ther the general pondered thoſe things in his 
mend, we pretend not to ſay; but he cauſed his 
army to advance towards the poſts the enemy oc- 
cupied, with all convenient expedition, whom 
they engaged about three o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 19th of September 1777. 

The provincials iſſued from a deep wood, and 
firſt made an attempt to turn the right wing,” aud 
take the Britiſh army in flank ; but the ſtrong po- 
ſition of general Frazer, who covered it on that 
ſide, prevented them from putting their delign 
into execution, They then turned their attention 
to the left, advancing - briſkly to the charge, 
though received by a heavy and well directed fire 
from the artillery : they were continually ſupplied 
with freſh troops, and much encouraged by Ar- 
nold, to whole efforts was chiefly owing the for- 
tune of the day. | | 

The Britiſh troops in general behaved moſt 
gallantly ; and major Phillips, with captain Jones 
of the artillery, did great ſervice. After an en- 
gagement of four hours, which was ſuſlained with 
great vigour by both parties, the Americans, at 
laſt, retired to camp as night drew on, and left 
the royal army indeed maſters of the field: but 
it was apparent enough, as Pyrrhus once aid, 
aſter he had vanquiſhed the Roman army, © ſuch 


* another victory muſt undo them.“ We 
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The Britiſh troops lay that night upon their 
arms, and the next day advancing, took poſition 
within cannon ſhot of the enemy, fortifying them. 
ſelves in the belt manner they were able; and 
from the twentieth of September to the ſeventh 
of October, ſcarcely a night paſſed without firing, 
and many officers were taken off by ſingle ſhots; 
among the reſt, captain Green, aide de camp to 
captain Phillips, was killed as he was delivering 
a meſſage to genera] Burgoyne, who was alter- 
wards informed, that it was intended for him. 
While the.armies lay thus oppoſite each other, 
a letter written in a cypher was received from 
Sir Henry Clinton, adviſing, that he intended 
to attack Fort- Montgomery, and other places 
on the North-River; but as it was impoſſible to 
know what ſucceſs ſuch an expedition might be 
attended with, this intelligence afforded but a faint 
dawning of hope; and in the mean time, pro- 
viſions grew fo ſcarce, that the ſoldiers portions 
were obliged to be leſſened. The enemy till in. 
creaſing, that part of their camp which could be re- 
connoitred, was fituated on a hill, too ſtrongly 
defended to be attacked: to increaſe thoſe mil- 
fortunes, the Engliſh general underſtood that ſome 
of the New-Hampfhire militia had got between 
him and Ticonderago, which they attually be- 
ſieged, though in the end they were obliged to 
abandon their deſigg. 

At laſt, when al hopes of aſſiſtance from Sir 
Henry Clinton were at an end (though indeed 
he was ſucceſsfully making his way towards A.- 
bany) a movement was made with a detachment 
of. 1500 men, and eight pieces of cannon, in 
order to cover a forage, and alſo to try whether it 
was poſlible, in any quarter, to force a paſſage 
1 through 
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through the enemy, or to diſlodge them, if- ſuch 
a meaſure ſhould be neceſlary, in order to favour 
a retreat, General Burgoyne had with him 'ma- 
jors-general Phillips and Reideſdale, and brigadier- 
general Frazer. The camp on the heights was 
left to the charge of brigadiers Hamilton and 
Specht; the redoubts and the plain to brigadier- 
general Goll. As the rebels in the front were 
more than double their number, it was not pratti- 
cable to augment the corps that marched above 
1500. General Burgoyne found the troops with- 
in about a quarter of a mile of the enemy's lett. 


It was at firſt determined by general Gates to a- 


wait the attack in his camp, but Arnold had pre- 
ſuaded him to alter his reſolution, and meaſures 

were taken for an engagement. - 
The Britiſh die Bol ordered captain Fraſer 
with his Rangers, together with the Indians and pro- 
vincials, to go by fecret paths through the woods, 
and gain the enemy's rear, if poſſible, where, by 
appearing, they might overawe them. But a ſud- 
den attack made by Arnold on the left, where the 
Britiſh grenadiers were poſted, prevented farther 
operations: major Ackland ſuſtained the aſſault 
bravely, but the enemy's numbers enabling them 
to extend their fire along the front of the Ger- 
mans, who were on the right of the grenadiers, 
no part of that body could be removed to make 
a ſecond line to ſupport the flank, where the 
ſtreſs of the fire lay, before which the Brunſ- 
wickers gave way, and quitted their ground in no 
very honourable manner. The light infantry 
and the 24th. regiment were at th's time engaged, 

and the provincials and the Americans were 
ing a large body of men around their flank, io cut 
off their retreat. At this criſis, Sir Francis Clarke, 
Car- 
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carrying orders to bring off the artillery, and for 
the whole detachment to return to the camp, was 
mortally wounded; a circumſtance which produced 
the loſs of the artillery, and bad contributed to re- 
duce the army, at lalt, to a moſt ru nous condition, 
The lighi-infantry and the 2ꝗth on the right were 
now ordered to form a ſecond line for ſecuring a 
retreat. While this was doing, the provincials 
ſent aftrong reinforcement 10 renew the action on 
the left, Which was obliged to give way; and the 
light-infantry aud the 25th making a quick move- 
ment to prevent that point {rom being carried, ge- 
neral Frazer was mortally wounded. As nothing 
nofy could be expected on the field, general Bur- 
bens turned his attention towards the camp, and 
began to take meaſures for it's defence, leaving 
to generals Phillips and Reideſdale the care of 
bringing back the detachment. Six pieces of 
cannon were loſt, all the horſes, and moſt part of 
the artillery-men under major Williams, were 
killed. The major himſelf, and the few that were 
with him, remained in their duty till they were 

taken. 4 F 
An attack was ſoon aſter made upon the camp, 
when, colonel Breyman being killed, the German 
poſt was carried;. and general Burgoyne endea- 
voured in vain to recover it, who, on his retreat, 
received a ſhot through his hat, and another tore 
his waiſtcoat. But Arnold was wounded, and his 
party repulſed with loſs, while they were © endea- 
vouring to ſtorm the Britiſh trenches, which were 
defended by lord Balcarras. The conſequence 
of the attack was, however, ſuch, that the Briuth 
general thought it neceſſary to retreat during the 
silence of the night, and to take a new poſition 
near the 11ver. | £309 74 | 
On 
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On the third of October general Fraſer expired, 


and deſired to be buried in a private manner under 
the great redoubt. His will was complied with; 
but the procefſion was continually fired upon be- 
ing expoſed, as they paſſed, to the fire of both ar- 
mies) byaheir ungenerous enemies; ' nevertheleſs, 
the chaplain did his duty, and the remains of 
that brave officer were interred with becoming 
ſolemnity. 3140) ont] | 
Nothing but cares and toils now ſucceeded. On 
the ninth the. army withdrew through a heavy 
rain to Saratoga; here they received every hour 
freſh tidings of the enemy occupying divers paſſes 
around them. The general ſent to repair two 
broken bridges, in order to ſecure a retreat to Fort- 
Edward; but the provincial guard abandoning the 
protection of the workmen, on receiving a ſaun- 
tering fire from ſome of the Americans, this de- 
ſign was rendered abortive.” It was nex: propoſed 
to abandon the remaining artillery and heavy bag» 
gage, and to endeavour to force the fords ot the 
river; but on examination it was found that thoſe 
fords were guarded by the enemy: ſo that all ho 
of returning that way were impoſſible. | 
Thus ſituated, worn out with toil and fatigue, 
with ſcarcely three days proviſions in their camp, 
expoſed to the fire of the enemy, who knew their 
diſtrels, whoſe balls fell often within their. lines, 
and ſometimes even flew. over to the council- 
board, it was highly neceſſary to concert what was 
to be done for the relief of the embarraſſed army. 
At length. therefore, on the igth of October, ge- 
neral Burgoyne ſummoned a general counei of 
war, at which not only the generals and field: of- 
ficers, but all the captains were preient. = 
| IFN; + v1 Tel 
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reſult of this council was, a determination to enter 
into a treaty with general Gates immediately, 
The * was, that after ſeveral letters 
had paſſed between the commanders, the well. 
known convention was agreed upon ; the chief 
ſtipulations of which were favourable enough in 
ſuch circumſtances, had the congreſs thought fit to 
fulfil the engagements entered into by their gene. 
ral. They were to ſurrender their artillery and 
military ſtores, to pile their arms at the command 
of their own officers, and were to be allowed 2 
free embarkation ſrom Boſton to Europe, on con- 
dition of not ſerving _ the Americans : the 
army was not to be ſeparated ; roll-calling and 
other duties of regularity were to be admitted; 
all private property was to be ſecured, and that 
which was public to be delivered upon honour, 
The Canadians were to be returned to their own 
country under the conditions of this convention, 
Five thouſand {even hundred and fifty-two men, 
including Canadians, provincials, regulars, and 
irregulars, ſurrendered at Saratoga; and the ene- 
my took poſſeſhon of about 75 pieces of braſs 
ordnance of different ſorts and ſizes. | 
While theſe things were tranſafting in the 
neighbourhood of Fort-Edward, Stll-Water, and 
Saratoga; general Clinton with gooo men had 
met with great ſucceſs in his expedition up the 
North-River. The forts Montgomery and Con- 
ſtitution, and other poſts were taken. General 
Tryon alfo, at the head of a detachment, burned 
a place called Continental-Village, which con- 
tained barracks for 1500 men; 67 pieces of ord- 
nance were taken, and a boom'and chain which 
coft 70,000]. was in part taken away and in part 
deftroyed by the royaliſts. Sir William Wallace 
with a ſquadron of light frigates, and genera» 
185 Vaughanl, 
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Vaughan, with a detachment of troops, continued 
their excurſion up the river; in the courſe of 
which, the town of Aſopus was conſumed to 
aſhes. The Americans were great ſufferers in all 
this quarter; but Gates being now at liberty to 
turn his attention that way, having intelligence 
of his approach, they returned with all convenient 
expedition to New-York. * 271 41 

Thus ended the northern campaign, of which 
great hopes were at firſt formed; but which ſerved 
only to invite the coloniſts in all parts to arms, 
and, as by a flroke of inchantment, to conjure up 
new enemies in arms againſt us. We cannot 
more properly conclude this chapter than with a 
etch of the character and condutt of the gene- 
ral that commanded our troops at Saratoga. Ge- 
neral Burgoyne was appointed a lieutenant · colo- 
nel· commandant of a regiment of light-dragoons 
in the year 1759: the preſent colonel Luttrel was 
then the youngeſt captain in that regiment. This 
regiment ſerved at Belliſle in the year 1761: 
colonel Burgoyne ſerved as a brigadier- general in 
1762, where he greatly diſlinguiſhed -hunſelf by 
an attack on Valentine D'Alcantura, as appears by 
the orders of the day iſſued on the 29th, of Au- 
guſt that year, by the Count de la Lippe Burke- 
banny. The field-marſhal thinks it his duty to 
* acquaint the army with the glorious conduct of 
„ brigadier Burgoyne, who, after having marched 
„ fifteen leagues without halting, had taken. Va- 
« Jentia D'Alcantura ſword in hand, made the 
„general who was to have invaded Alentigo, pri- 
„ ſoner, deſtroyed the Spaniſh regiment of Se- 
« ville, taken three ſtandards, a colonel, many 
« officers of diſtinction, and a great number of 
4 ſoldiers, The marſhal makes no doubt, but the 

« whole 
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«whole army will rejoice at this event, and that 
„ everyone will in proportion to his rank, ſtrive 
„to imitate ſo glorious an example.“ — General 
Burgoyne ſhewed as much generoſity, as he did 
courage, and as much of ditcipline as of either, 
in his ſucceſsful enterpriſe. He was made a 
major- general in 27%, and a lieutenant-general 
in the year 1777. OY wr 51 
In 1773, he was chairman of the committee for 
enquiring into the ſtate! of affairs in the Eaſt. 
Indies: his ſpeech upon that occaſion was then 
looked upon as a finiſhed pattern of elocution; 
as was alſo a ſubſequent one in the Houſe of Com. 
mons relative to American affairs, before he em. 
barked for Boſton 4 4 

The remainder of this commander's military 
exploits, the reader has been acquainted with, 
from the blockade of Boſton to the fatal conven. 
tion at Satatoga, which tarniſhed the glory of the 
Britiſh arms, and furniſhed different parties with 
ſo much matter of ſ(peculation. | 

We cannot entertain a doubt of the general's 
valour: he wes certainly reduced to ſuch ftraits as 
might well juſtify bim in ſigning that capitulation:; 
the only:queſtion remaining willbe, how he came 
to be brought into ſuch a perilous fituation ? And 
in this, the commander and the miniſtry have moſt 
cruelly accuſed each other. Government allert, 
1t was owing to his own rafhneſs; while he, on 
the other hand, ſays, he ated by their abſolute 
order, In caſes of this kind it generally happens 
that fome blame belongs to either party. We 
will here briefly andicandidly examine the matter 
in diſpute, as far as we are enabled by the lights 
ſince thrown upon that tranſaction. 
| * 4 | In 
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In the firſt place it appears, that general Bur- 
goyne, eager to acquire military glory, reſolved 
with io, ooo men to undertake an expedition 
which a veteran officer (whom we have had oc. 
calion to mention with honour) declared - could 
never be brought to an. iſſue without double that 
number. The truth of this aſſerfion appeared too 
late, Poſts taken muſt be ſecured and garriſoned: 
fatigue and ſickneſs as well as the ſword, were 
likely to weaken the army: ſo that at the engage- 
ment at Saratoga, only about gooo effettive men 
remained. Had the Britiſh commander been ac- 
commodated with 10,000 more, as the veteran 
adviſed, how eaſily might he have put to flight the 
motley American army]! But after the miſ- 
carriage at Bennington, and the account of 
the failure of the detachment ſent under St. 
Leger againſt Fort-Stanwix, ſurely it was not pru- 
dent, though it was intrepid, to proceed. An 
abſolute order was pleaded for his proceeding to 
Albany ; but had a council of war been called at 
this period, it is highly probable they would have 
determined againſt adopting the proſecution of this 
meaſure, on the grpund that impoſſibilities cannot 
be effected; and thus a retreat might have been 
made in time, the army ſecured, and the general 
fully exculpated. At preſent we feel much for 
his ſituation, and wiſh he may be more cautious 
in the choice of his friends, than he was in en- 
gaging his enemies. 
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State of Affairs in England—American Pirates 
znfeſt the Seas—General Burgoyne's Fate made 
known—Lord North's Bill— French Declaration 
—Burgoyne's Arrival in England—Proceedings 
of Parliament. Mr. Dean, with the French 
Treaties, paſſes over to North-America—Sir 
Henry Clinton, commander in chief, and the new 
e arr ide there — Fruile/s Overtures 
— Philadelphia evacuated— March of the Britiſh 
Troops through the Jerſeys— Battle of Mon- 
mouth— Arrival of the Army at New-York— 
a—General Lee ſuſpended—Lord Howe, blocked 
-uþ at Sandy-Hook—The French ſail away for 
Rhode-Iſland— Lord Howe, being reinforced, 

s them. —The Fleets ſeparated on the Point 

of engaging — The Americans quit their intended 

Attack on the Mand Lord Howe departs for 
England. | 


HILE the war had been carried on with 
| various ſucceſs in North-America, the 
warmth of parties had by no means ſubſided in 
Great-Britain. From a kind of pique, perhaps, at 
ſome real or ſuppoſed inſults, there was a ſort of 
animoſity between the Engliſh and Scotch, which 
firſt broke out violently during lord Bute's admi- 
niſtration. The troubles in the colonies had in- 
creaſed diſputes and heart-burnings. It now ap- 
| peared, that the Scotchmen in general were in- 
clined to reprobate the American claims, while 
many good Engliſh ſubjects appeared to ſupport 

them, 
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them, chiefly, perhaps, becauſe they thought it 
neceſſary to oppoſe what they conſtantly termed 
Scotch meaſures; though the foundation of theſe 
troubles had been laid by Mr. Grenville, and 
lord North was now at the head of the Treafury:; 
lord Sandwich preſided at the Admiralty-Board:; 
and lord George Germaine {formerly Sackville) 
was Secretary for the American department. 
Beſides, the marquis of Rockingham, lord. Shel. 
burne, and ſome other noblemen, were at the 
head of diſtin parties, who, though they diſ- 
agreed in many material parts of their reſpective 
political creeds ; yet ſeemed generally agreed in 
cenſuring the meaſures of adminiſtration, | and 
particularly in blaming them for continuing the 
American war. | 44 $692 
Theſe ill humours were by no means ſweetened 
by the conſideration that a number of petty pri- 
vateers, fitted out by the colonifls, infeſted the 
coaſts. However, numbers of their veſlels were 
taken in return, though at that time the balance 
in this caſe ſeemed rather againſt us. | 
But if theſe matters were thought worthy of { 
much concern, what muſt be the ferment: raiſed 
when intelligence was received of the capture of 
the whole northern army ? The oppoſition could 
ſcarcely find terms in which to exprels their aſto- 
niſhment and their indignation againſt the miniſtry; 
they had now a new field to go upon, and were 
furniſhed with matter almoſt inexhauſtible. Be- 
ſides the earl of Chatham, the lords on that ſide 
already mentioned, two noble dukes in the upper, 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, and other patriois in- the 
lower houſe, ſignalized themſelves upon this oc- 
caſion; and while theſe debates were carried on 
within doors, the people without, who bad vecome 
2 in 
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in ſome meaſure reconciled to this war, began 
once more Joudly to exclaim againſt it. On the 
other hand, the miniſters acknowledged to the 
houſe and to the public, that they had been un- 
fortunate; but denied that they had been criminal, 
3 or unjuſt. | 

n the mean time, France, who had all along 
temporiſed, had ſecretly encouraged American 
vellels, with their prizes, to enter her harbours, and 
ad already ſupplied the rebels with arms, ammu- 
nition, and ſtores; for which various frivolous ex- 
cuſes were given, began to throw off the maſk ; 
and at laſt, when it was thought that die cata- 
'flrophe at Saratoga had pretty nearly rut ned our 
affairs in the weſtern world, the French monarch 
took an opportunity of declaring himſelf. 
As it had been thought that ſome difficulty would 
.ariſe in procuring men for the preſent campaign; 
ſome of thoſe perſons and corporations who had 
-been moſt forward in approving the America war, 
and in offering their aſſiſtance, were applied to. 
This meaſure, which was adopted with a degree of 
caution, leſt it ſhould raiſe an alarm, as having an 
tunconſtitutional appearance, met with ſome ſuc- 
iceſs, and the towns of Mancheſter and Liverpool 
each offered to raiſe a regiment for the royal 
ſervice, 

1778. And now lord North brought in his bill 
For declaring the intentions of the parliament of 
«'Great-Britain, concerning the exerciſe of the 
right of impoſing taxes within his majeſty's co- 
« lonies of North-America.“ And a bill © To 
L enable his majeſly to appoint commiſſioners 
„with ſufficient powers to treat, conſult, and 
agree, upon the means of quieting the diſorders 

* NOW 
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* now ſubſiſting in certain of the colonies, plan- 
* tations, and provinces of- America,” | 
As by this bill the commiſſioners were em- 
powered to treat with the committees from con- 
reſs as a legal body, or with general Waſhington, 
which before had been refuſed ; and as, in effect, 
the right of taxation ſeemed relinquiſhed, ſo that 
of dependence might be at length acknowledged; 
few of either party ſeemed really ſatisfied with 
it: but the miniſter declared, © This was no more 
than the reſult of his conſtant ſecret determi- 
nation, even in the hour of victory, to grant 
„ thele conceſſions.” Some tarily obſerved, that 
this was giving up the matter in conteſt, and ſpil- 
ling the blood of Britons for nothing: whilſt 
others, deeper in ſpeculation, imagined 1t was the 
reſult of ſomething more fatal than the affair of 
Saratoga, which had not yet been communicated. 
However, the bill, with alterations, paſſed both 
houſes, and commiſſioners were appointed under 
it's ſanction. 
The next affair that claimed the attention of 
parliament, was a total breach with the French 
king, who had entered into what he called a treaty 
of commerce with the Americans, acknowledging 
them as Independent States; and which being no- 
tified to Great-Britain, lord Stormont, our-am- 
ballador, had orders to withdraw himſelf from the 
court of Verſailles, as a prelude to hoſtilities; in 
conſequence of which, the parliament were now 
applied to for their conſtuutional ſupport; and 
aſſiſtance. An amendment was propoled, adding 
a clauſe for the removal of the preſent miniſtry; 


but this was rejected, and the bill paſſed by a ma- 
Jority of 26g to 11g. | 
| K 3 The 
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The arrival of general Burgoyne in England 
on his parole, revived the recent diſputes. The 
general complained that he had not acceſs to his - 
fovereign. Some thought him a priſoner in ef- 
ſe, and not yet juſtified in his conduct. The 
motion made in parliament, was, to conſider the 
flate and condition of the army that ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners at Saratoga in America; and 
allo by what means lieutenant-general Burgoyne, 
whocommandet that army, and was included in that 
convention. was now in England? Mr. Wilkes, who 
had. long been the ſtanding patriot of the nation, 
ſeconded the motion: Mr. Fox, a fort of rival in 
pati iotic merit, moved an amendment, by the fol. 
lowing inſertion after the word confider, viz. 
Of the tranſactions of the northern army under 
general Burgoyne, and, &c.” This was de- 
ſigned to be referred to a committee of the whole 
houſe. The general, from the ſuppoſed indig- 
nity he received, entered on a juſtification of him- 
felt when the matter in queſtion was not yet pro- 
perly before the houſe. However, the amend- 
ment was firſt rejected; and, after ſome warm 
altercation, the main queſtion was at length ſet 
by at a late hour; the previous queſtion being 

called for, and carried without a diviſion. 
Such was the ſituation of affairs at home, while 
the unfortunate army that had been left in Ame- 
rica, under the terms of the convention, met 
with various difficulties to delay their return 
to Europe, and underwent many vexations 
and inſults in the quarters where they were ſla- 
tioned in the neighbourhood of Boſton, General 
Burgoyne had complained of the ill- treatment of 
the {oldiers: congreſs denied the charge, recrimina-. 
ted, and pretended the convention was * by 
ome 
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ſome paltry accoutrements being retained, They 
likewiſe went further, and ſaid, that the general's 
letters indicated his deſign, to break the terms 
agreed to, and was therefore of an alarming na- 
ture: ſuch were their excuſes for an att of injuſtice, 
and the captive troops could not obtain any re- 
medy: perhaps the councils of France had an 
influence upon the conduct of theſe American 
governors. | 
It was in the courſe of this year that Mr. 
Dean arrived expreſs from Paris, at York-town, 
where the congreſs had fat ſince the lols of Phila- 
delphia, in a royal frigate of twenty-eight guns, 
with two treaties, the one of commerce, the other 
of alliance, for the ratification of congreſs. The 
commercial treaty had been ſigned. on the goth of 
January, the treaty of alliance on the gd of Fe- 
bruary ; and theſe, as well as their bearer, were 
received with joy and exultation. | 
As by ſomething that the ſuperſtitious world 
call Fatality, our meaſures were generally ta- 
ken too late; ſo it happened that the new com- 
miſſion, conſiſting of Sir Henry Clinton, now 
appointed commander in chief, lord Carliſle, 
and William Eden, Eſq; did not arrive till 
theſe treaties were received, and at a time when it 
was become neceſſary to evacuate Philadelphia; 
circumſtances which could not fail to prove real 
obſtacles to the intentions of government. | 
The act of parliament, copy of the commiſ- 
ſion, &c. were immediately diſpatched by Sir 
Henry Clinton, to congreſs. Theſe were con- 
{:.lered by that aſſembly, but not till they bad been 
refuſed to. be Late in a public way by Dr. 
Ferguſon, to whom a paſſport was refuſed: they 
were therefore ſent by a common conveyance; 
| K 4 | but 
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but all terms were rejected. It was anſwered, that 
there wasindeed atime when ſuch terms might have 
been received, but that now they were inadmiſſible. 
1778, The royal troops, as had been determi- 
ned, quitted and paſled the Delaware on the 18th 
of June, diſpoſitions for that purpoſe having been 
wade by lord Howe, and now proceeded on their 
march through the Jerſeys. 
Waſhington reſolved to obſtru& them; he firſt 

ordered general Lee, with his brigade, to rein- 
force the me militia; but this was of no ma- 
terial conſequence, as chey could only break down 
a bridge, being obliged to abandon an advantage- 
ous poſt on the approach of the Britiſh army. 
Waſhington reſolved to follow with his whole 
force. The Britiſh troops had an extenſive 
country, moſtly heights, to paſs, and were incum- 
bered with an enormous load of baggage and pro- 
viſions ; the heat of the weather was exceſſive, 
and the enemy hourly expected either to hurry on 
the rear, or, if poſſible, to poſſeſs themſelves of 
fome advantageous poſition in the front, whereby 
they might effeftually prevent all hopes of the 
Engliſh ever reaching New-York, the place of 

their deſtination. 

It was expected that they would have palfed the 

Rariton ; but. as general Clinton expected that 
Gates would intercept him there, he took the 
other road, and marched for Sandy-Hook. Gene- 
ral Waſhington had paſſed the Delaware, far above 
Philadelphia ; perhaps he thought ey would 
paſs the Raritqn; but when he found they followed 
the contrary courſe, he ſent ſome detatchments of 
choſen troops under the conduct of the marquis 
de la Fayette, to haraſs the royaliſts, he him- 
ſelf following at a convenient diſtance; whilſt, 

; on 
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on the other hand, Sir Henry Clinton, who ob- 
ſerved the numbers that hovered on his rear, diſ- 
encumbered that part of his army, and put the 
baggage. under the conduct of general Knyphau- 
ſen, who led the firſt column: the, enemy how- 
ever preſſed on. An action enſued at Freehold's 
Farm near Monmouth Court-Houſe, in which the 
marquis de la Fayette was defeated, though W aſh- 
ington was in the neigbourhood with an army of 
near 20,000 men ; but he could not came up, 
through certain defiles; and the Britiſh ſpirit over- 
came all obſtructions, though fitty-ſeven toldiers 
died with fatigue on their march during this me- 
morable retreat; and general Lee being ſent ay 
gainſt them, obſerving the poſition which by this 
time they had taken, returned without effettiug 
any thing. | * ; 
General Clinton purſuing his march to Nave- 
ſink near Sandy-Hook, the troops were received 
on board by lord Howe, who had arrived there 
the day before, and were conducted in ſafety to 
New-York. | 

General Waſhington was ſv much offended 
with Lee for his retreat, that when he met him 
returning from an impoſſible attack, he uſed 
ſome reproachful words to him at the head of the 
army; theſe the latter returned, and demanded a 
court-martial, which was held upon him, and in 
conſequence of which he was ſuſpended for the 
ſpace of twelve months. He has ever ſince been 
the enemy of Waſhington, and of Henry Laurens, 
then preſident of the congreſs, and now priſoner 
in the Tower of London. 

The French having reſolved to take an active 
part in theſe troubles, had ſent out count D Eflaign 
with a fleet, which had arrived off Virginia 

K 5 - "= 
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on the very day the Britiſh army paſſed the 


bridge at Sandy:Hook. Had he arrived alittle 
ſooner on the coaſt, and bent his attention towards 
them, a part of the tranſports muſt inevitably 
have fallen into his hands ; had he purſued them, 
they muſt have been much embarraſſed : but his 
object was, that of blocking up the fleet in the 
Delaware, and inclofing the army at Philadelphia, 
in which deſign, by winds and other delays, he 
was h'1ppily diſappointed. Re had 

D'Eſtaign, however, afterwards appeared in 
fight of the Engliſh fleet, which he kept in a man- 
ner blocked up at Sandy-Hook, but did not think 
fit to attack them. Admiral Byron was all this 
while expected on the coall ; he did not arrive; but 
D'Eſtaign choſe not to undertake any thing: on the 


. contrary, juſt when it was thought he meant 10 


= the bar, the ſpring tide being at the higheſt, 
e bore away for Rhode-lf{land, after having cap- 
tured ſome Engliſh veſſels, whoſe commanders 
being ignorant of his arrival, had by chance been 
thrown in his way, at a time when the admi- 
Tal could not afford them any protection. Thus, 
a ſcheme well laid miſcarried, partly by miſcon- 
duct, and partly by unavoidable accidents; and 
within a few days after the count's departure, four 
ihips of Byron's ſquadron, that had been diſperſed 
by tempeſtuons weather, arrived feparately at 


Sandy-Hook, to the great Jy of the Engliſh. 


+ In the mean time, D'Eſtaign by ſea, and ge- 
neral Sullivan by land, according to a plan con- 
certed, inveſted Rhode-l{land, where 12 frigates 
were ſunk to prevent the naval operations. rd 
Howe now reinforced, ſet ſail to relieve this place, 
where ſome thouſands of men, together with a 
great quantity of arms and military ſtores, had it 

* fallen, 
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fallen, muſt have been deſtroyed, or ſacrificed to 
the enemy. On the Engliſh admiral's approach, 
D'Eſtaign ſtood out to ſea, and a ſuperior num- 
ber of veſſels fronted the Engliſh on the iſt of 
Auguſt. The two fleets ſpent ſome time in ma- 
nœuvres, to gain and preſerve the weather gage. 
At laſt lord Howe had reſolved to engage, and 
had made the proper diſpoſitions for that purpoſe, 
when a violent ſtorm aroſe which ſeparated him 
from his adverſary, and did great damage to ſome 

of his veſſels, but ſtill more ſo to D'Eſtaign's 
ſquadron : his own ſhip, the Languedoc, was ſeen 
atterwards, by captain Dawſon, diſmaſted, who 
attacked her, but was prevented by the ſtorm, 
and the darkneſs of the night, from doing her 
much damage. He lay as cloſe to her, however, 
as he could ; but when he thought to have renew- 
ed his attempt in the morning, fix ſail of French 
men of war bore down upon him, and obliged 
him to deſiſt from his enterprize. 

The Engliſh fleet went to New-York to refit. 
D'Eſtaign returned to Rhode-lfland, before which 
he anchored a ſecond time, on the 2d of Auguſt. 
General Sullivan with his Americans had landed 
on Long · Iſland, and eagerly expected his aſſiſtance, 
but he did not enter the harbour. Lord Howe ap— 
peared again; the count failed for Boſton; and 
the Americans at laſt wi: hdre their forces, loud- 
ly complaining of the expence and trouble they 
had been put 40, in carrying on this fruitleſs ex- 

pedition. N 
The Britiſh fleet purſued the French, but found 
them ſo well ſecured in Newfoundland- Road, as to 
render an attack impracticable. And ſoon after, 


lord Howe let ſail for England. 
K 6 CHAP. 
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Admiral Byron arrives off Boſion Is driven 
to Sea by a Storm—Gains Rhode-Tfland— 
D'Eſtaign fleers for the Weſt-Indies, whither 
. Commons Hotham likewiſe 2 with an Eng- 
liſh Squadron, and 4000 Troops“. Lucia 
urrenders—Colonel Campbell and General Pre- 
v reduce Georgia—General Lincoln defeated 
——Charles- Town beſieged by Prevoſl — He retires 
—D' Eftaign appears at Savannah, and ſends 
a ſummons to the Commander, to. ſurrender to 
the Arms of the French King— Ie Engliſh 
Hand on their Defence—The Enemy attempts to 
orm the Place, but are repulſed with great 
Slaughter—Charles-Town attacked and taken by 
Sir Henry Clinton Fir George Brydges Rodney 
defeats the Spaniſh Fleet off St. Vancent's, and 
afterwards M. de Guichen in the We/l-Indies. 


Dmiral Byron, the famous circumnavigator, 

J at length appeared before Boſton; but 
winds and ſeas, which ſo frequently fought againſt. 
this commander,drove him off the coaft; on which, 
However, a ſevemy-four gun ſhip, a fixty-four, 
and a ſloop, were beat to pieces, moſt of the crews 
periſhed, and thoſe that eſcaped the waves, were 
made priſoners by the Americans. Before this 
ſtorm had ſubſided, count DEſlaign left Boſton, and 
went with his fleet for the Weſt-Indies: he was 
deſcried on his paſſage by the Culloden, one of 
0 44 ” . Our 
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our ſquadron, which made a prize of one of the 
ſtore ſhips, and ſent her for New-York ; but the 
captain of the Culloden having for a long time 
in vain endeavoured to regain the American 
coaſt, at laſt ſteered for Britain, and anchored in 
Milford-Haven, on the 13th of December, hav- 
ing 200 of his crew ſick in their hammocks, and 
the reſt in a wretched condition. As for admiral 
Byron, he made Rhode-Iſland, whence commo- 
dore Hotham ſailed for the Weſt-Indies with about 
4000 troops on board. He arrived on the 10th 
of December at Barbadoes, where he was joined 
by a ſmall ſquadron under the command of admi- 
ral Barrington. They now failed for St. Lucia, 
where they landed the troops near the Carenage; 
but before they could make themſelves maſters 
of the iſland, D'Eſtaign appeared, and landed g00⁰ 
men; but was repulſed with great {laughter to his 
ſhips, againſt which Barrington's ſmall force had 
fully defended the harbour. | 
About this time, two bodies of forces, one un- 
der. the command of colonel Campbell, and the 
other from St. Auguſtine in Florida, were or- 
dered for the reduttion of Georgia, in which 
they ſucceeded after a few actions that did ho- 
nour to the courage and ſteadineſs of the Britiſh 
troops. The inhabitants in general ſubmitted, 
and were received into the king's protection; and 
twenty companies of militia were formed for the 
defence of the country againſt the incurſions of 
the Carolina rebels. A predatory expedition 
was undertaken by general Matthews to Virginia, 
who took Portſmouth, where he would willingly 
have remained, but it was not thought expedient ; 
he therefore returned, after having deſtroyed ſe- 
| veral 
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veral privateers, and taken on board a quantity of 
military ſtores. 

Sir Henry Clinton marked out an attack upon 
the poſts of Stony-Point and Verplanks, the moſt 
direct communication between the provinces on 
either ſide of Hudſon's-River- Theſe were taken 
and garriſoned; but the enemy found means again 
to poſſeſs themſelves of Stony-Point, from whence 
they commanded Verplaoks. Sir Henry Clinton 
then moved to Dobb's-Ferry, to overcome the 
enemy, while brigadier-general Stirling em- 
barked with three regiments for the relief of 
Verplanks, or the recovery of Stony-Ferry. On 
his arrival within ſight of the latter, the enemy 
abandoned it with precipitation. | 

An expedition was undertaken up the Penob. 
ſcot-River, where a fort was built ; a force was 
ſent to attack it: and though the place was reſo- 
lutely defended, it muſt have fallen, had not Sir 
George Collier with ſix frigates arrived there, on 
which the enemy fled. Sir George having thus 
relieved the fort, proceeded to burn all the Ame- 
rican veſſels he could find in the rivers, which 
proved a terrible loſs to the rehels. 

General Lincoln having marched with a deſign 
to * into Gcorgia, general Prevoſt made 
a forced march through ſwamps deemed impene- 
trable, and appeared before Charles-Town, the 
key of South- Carolina, after having forced ſome 

ſts in his way; and the place had nearly fallen 
into his hands, when general Lincoln returned 
with ſuperior force to it's defence, which obliged 
Prevoſt to relinquiſh the undertaking, having 
previouſly rejected an offer from the inhabitants, 
of remaining neutral during the war in America. 
The Engliſh commander returned to the iſland of 

; St. John's, 
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St. John's, where the enemy attacked him, but 
were repulſed; and then leaving colonel Maitland 
behind him, he returned to Savannah in Georgia. 
In the month of September, D'Eſtaign, who 
had conquered the Grenades and Sr. Vincent's, 
moſt unexpettedly appeared on the coaſt, and 
after having diſpatched two ſhips of the line and 
three frigates to Charles- Town, to give notice of 
his coming, and to prepare the rebels to join him, 
came to an anchor, landed his men, and ſum- 
moned the place to ſurrender to the arms of his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. The garriſon having 
demanded 24 hours to conſider on this propoſal, 
at the expiration of that time returned an abſo- 
lute refuſal, and having procured ſome cannon 
and ammunition from the Fowey and Roſe ſhips 
of war, moſt of whoſe ſeamen alſo joined the 
garriſon, they prepared for a vigorous defence, 
raiſing batteries and obſtructing the channel as 

much as the ſhortneſs of the !1me would permit. 
The French, after having made ſome regular 
approaches, at length reſolved to ſtorm the place, 
alter their batteries had played upon our works 
with little effect. Count D'Eſtaign led che attack 
in perſon; but the attempt proved fatal to the 
alſallants. The attack commenced on the gth of 
December at day-break ; but about oo men, with 
the help of the grape-ſhot from the batteries, re- 
pulſed the French and Americans with great 
Nanghter, and the count himſelf was ſeverely 
wounded in the action. | 8 
The count Pula ſky, who had thrown himſelf 
into Charles Town while it was attacked by Pre- 
voſt, was mortally wounded, and there were a- 
bout 1200 Americans and French flaiu out- right. 
Their joint force amounted to between "I 
000 
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8000 men. The loſs of the Britiſh forces. wag 
only one captain and fifteen rank and file killed, 
three ſubalterns and thirty-five wounded, Imme- 
diately after this defeat, the French began to la- 
bour at getting off their cannon, and by the 
night quitted their works, retreated to their boats, 
and embarked under cover of their gallies. 

Thus was an attempt fruſtrated, in which the 
enemy had aſlured themſelves of ſucceſs ; during 
the courſe of which they had denied a requeſt 
made by general Prevoſt, of taking the women 
and children on board the veſſels; but after their 
repulſe, before they thought. the Engliſh were 
appriſed of their departure, they apoloyized for 
this, laying the fault, as count O'Duin ſaid, upon 
© the American general, that ſcoundrel Lincoln.” 
However, the offer was rejected for obvious rea- 
ſons, though many civilities paſſed between the 
Engliſh and French, during the ihort time the 
latter yet remained before Savannah. 

The conſequence of the French King's con- 
duct, as every one knows, had occaſioned hoſtili- 
ties to commence. The attacking of the French 
fleet, and taking the Licorne; the memorable 
action of the 27th of July, and the no leſs re- 
markable parade of the combined fleets failing up 
the channe], after Spain had acceded to a treat 
with France and America, are matters too 3 
known, and too little connected, to be here re- 
lated at large. All parties ſeemed determined to 
make the Weſtern-World the ſeat of war by ſea 
and land. We have ſeen the event of the attack 
on the capital of Georgia; after it's miſcarriage, 
the French met with ſtorms and other misfortunes, 
while the Englith affairs began to wear a more 
promiling face in that quarter. Things were put 

upon 
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upon a better eſtabliſhment than ever in that 
rovince, and loyaliſts daily flocked to general 
Prevoſt, while Lincoln was content to withdraw 
towards Carolina. 

How inactive ſoever Sir Henry Clinton might 
have appeared, while genera} Prevoſt with a 
handful of men was doing ſuch wonders in 
Georgia and South-Carolina; yet, when he found 
the coaſt was clear of th: French, and Savannah 
{till in our hands, he prepared himſelf to embark 
on an expedition to Charles-Town ; and after 
encountering ſome difficulties, tanded on the Neck 
on the 29th of March 1780, paſſed Aſhby-Ri- 
ver, and in the night of the iſt of April broke 
ground within 800 yards of the place. 

As the Engliſh general had been foiled in a 
former attempt, he was now the more reſolute 
in proſecuting his purpoſe; and the navy under 
admiral Arbuthnot co-operated cordially with 
the military force upon this occaſion. 

The communication with the country was al- 
moſt every where cut off. Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton defeated a part of 'the enemy's eavalry, 
while the ſhipping began to inveſt the town by 
ſea, Of his diſpoſitions in order to attain this 
end, the following is an account, which we have 
thought proper to copy, with a view to give the 
reader a juſt idea of the ſtrength of Charles-Town 
and it's dependencies, before which two Britiſh 
armies had already been baffled. | 

„ Preparations,” ſays the admiral, “were 
made for paſſing the bar, where at high-water 
„ ſpring-tide there are only 19 feet water. The 
guns, proviſions, and water, were taken out of 
* the Renown and Romulus to lighten them, 


and we lay in that ſituation on the open coalt, 
; © 
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* 


in the winter-ſeaſon, expoſed to the inſults of 


the enemy, ſor 16 days, before an opportunity 
offered of going into the harbour, which, how- 
ever, was effected without any accident, not- 
withſtanding the enemies gallies continually at- 
tempted to prevent our boais from ſounding 
the channel. | . | 

« Every thing being in readineſs for the army's 
croſſing Aſhby- River, the boats of the fleet, 
with the flat-hoais under the command of cap- 
tain Elphinſton, aad captain Evans, of the 
Raiſonable, the whole army, with the artillery 
and ſtores neceſlary for the ſiege, were landed 


(as has been already mentioned) under cover 


of the gallies on the town ſide, with aſtoniſh- 
ing expedition. 

As ſoon as the army began to ereft their 
batteries againſt the town, I took the firſt fa. 
vourable opportunity of paſſing Sullivan's- 
Iſland, upon which there was a ſtrong fort and 
batteries, the chief defence of the harbour, 


- Accordingly, I weighed at one o clock, on the 
gth of April, with the Roebuck, Richmond, 


Romulus, Blonde, Virginia, Raleigh, and Sand- 
wich armed-ſhip, the Renown bringing up the 
rear; and paſſing through a ſevere fire, an- 
chored in about two hours under James-Iſland, 
with the loſs of 27 ſeamen killed and wounded. 


The Richmond's fore-top-maſt was ſhot away, 


and the ſhips in general ſuffered damage in 


their rigging, however not materially in their 
hulls; but the Acetus tranſport, having on 


board a few naval ſtores, grounded within gun- 
ſhot of Sullivan's-INand, and received ſo much 
damage, that ſhe was obliged to be abandoned 
and burnt. 


„ Having 
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„Having ſtationed ſhips and armed-veſſels off 
the different inlets upon the coaſt, and the 
town being now nearly inveſted, attempts were 
made to pals a naval force into Cooper's-Ri- 
ver by Hogg's-Iſland, the main channel being 
rendered impracticable; and ſmall veſſels to 
carry heavy guns were fitted for that ſervice. But 
it being found that the enemy had already ſunk 
veſſels in that channel, whilſtat's entrance was 
defended by the works on Sullivan's-Iſland and 
Mount-Pleaſant, it was reſolved to diſpoſſeſs 
them of the latter by means of our feamen, 
and in the mean time to arm certain ſmall vel- 
ſels which had been taken by lord Cornwallis 
in the Wando-River. 
« For this purpoſe, a brigade of feamen and 
marines was formed from the ſquadron, and 
under the condutt of the captains Hudſon, 
Ord, and Gambier, landed on the 28th at day- 
break at Mount-Pleaſant, where receiving in- 
formation that the enemy was abandoning the 
redoubts at Lampry's-Point, an advantageous 
poſt on Cooper's-River, they marched with 
a view of cutting off their rear; but on a near 
approach found that they had eſcaped in veſſels 
to Charles-Town. However, the ſudden ap- 
pearance of this body prevented the rebels from 
carrying off their cannon and ſtores, and from 
deſtroying their works. About the ſame time, 
a major, a captain, and ſome.other commiſſion- 
ed and non-commiſhoned officers, with 80 pri- 
vates, were made priſoners by the guard boats 
ol the fleet, in retiring to town. 
« Captain Hudſon being relieved in his poſt 
by colonel Ferguſon, returned to the fort at 
Mount-Pleaſant, which being in the neigh- 
| 1 * bourhood 
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„ bourhood of Fort Sullivan, brought us in de. 
« ſerters daily, from whom 1 learned accounts 
very favourable to us of it's garriſon. I there. 
fore formed ſuch a plan to attack it as ſhould 
„not interfere with the important operatzons 
* which the army were carrying on, and which 
- _ became every day more and more cti- 
* tical. | 

The attention of the rebels I found had been 
« directed to the ſouth-caſt ſides of the fort, 
* which were moſt open to attack ; but the weſt 
« face and north-weſt baſtion, I found had been 
„ negletted. I therefore determined to attempt 
the fort by ſtorm, under cover of the fire from 
„the ſhips of the ſquadron, The whole being 
« ready. and the ſhips only l for the tide 
« to begin the attack, the fort was ſummoned by 
captain Hudſon, when, after a litile conſidera- 
« tion, the garriſon ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
„ ſoners of war.” 

The reduQtion of this fort, while the cannons 
and bombs threatened deſolation to all the dwell- 
ings in Charles-Town, inclined Lincoln, who 
commanded there, to think of capitulating, though 
he had anſwered the firſt ſummons with diſdain; 
yet when he was deſired to propoſe articles, he 
framed ſuch as from their nature could not be ra- 
tified, and exceptions being made to them, he 
declared the anſwer inadmiſſible. He then pro- 
poſed other articles, which in their turn were 
rejected by Sir Henry Clinton; but on the 11th 
of May he ſent to the Britiſh commander a letter 
to the following purport. . 

« Sir, the ſame motive of humanity which 
_ * inclined you to propoſe articles of capitulati- 
„on, to this garriſon, induced me to offer 1785 

LE « hic 
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*« which I had the honour of ſending you on the 
« 8th inſtant: they then appeared to me ſuch as 
« I might proffer, and you receive, with honour 
% to both parties. Your exceptions to them, as 
« they principally concerned the militia and ci- 
« tizens, I then conceived were ſuch as could 
% not be concurred with: but a recent applica- 
« tion from thoſe people, wherein they expreſs a 
« willingneſs to comply with them; and a wiſh 
„ on my part, to leſſen as much as may be the 
« diftrels of war to individuals, leads me now to 
« offer an acceptance of them.“ 

Sir Henry Clinton anſwered, * That though 
« after the refuſal of the former terms, he had 
« at firſt intended to accept of nothing but a ſur- 
« render at diſcretlion; yet the former benevo- 
« lent reaſons ſtill prevailing in his mind, he was 
« ready to embrace the propoſal.” Accordingly, 
hoſtilities ceaſed on the capitulation being rati- 
fied, which upon the whole was favourable to the 
beſieged: the ggneral entered Charles-Town in 
triumph, from whence he had-been compelled to 
retire two years before. Five veſſels, French 
and American built, mounting from 44 to 20 
guns, and a polacre of 16, were taken in the hare 
bour. The place was given up four days after 
the ſurrender of Fort-Sullivan. Various were the 
opinions relative to this ſo-much-defired conqueſt. 
Some ſaid that this blow alone ſecured us the Ca- 


rolinas, and led to the reduction of the Southern 


Colonies, which when we had ſecured, the war 
muſt languiſh on the ſide of the rebels for want 
of ſupplies generally drawn from thoſe parts, and 
the ultimate conſequence mult be, the ſubmiſſion 
of America to the parent ſtate. Others treated 
the matter as the trifling acquiſition of a ſingle 

town, 
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town, in which we ſhould probably only be block. 
ed up, as had been the caſe at Philadelphia; and, 
however the royaliſts might flatter themſelves, 
aſſerted, that new armies would be conſtandy 
raiſed, and that we ſhould not find any friends in 
the country, Neither party reaſoned exattly right 
in this caſe, as will ſhortly appear in the ſequel, 
When Sir Henry Clinton had ſettled all things 
in Charles-Town, at his departure for New-York, 
he left there the lords Cornwallis and Rawdon, 
with no conſiderable force; as it ſeems he thought 
pope: to take far the greater part of the arm 
ck, leſt the Americans, who expetted to be join- 
ed by the French auxiliaries, ſhould attempt any 
things againſt New-York in his abſence ; but du- 
ring a ſevere winter nothing of that kind had taken 
pane: on the contrary, ſeveral rebel poſts had 
een ſurpriſed, owing to the vigilance of the 
commander, and the loyalty of ſeveral of the in- 
habitants, who formed themſelves into companies 
for the protection of the coaſts, and the annoy- 
ance of the enemy. 

Liule more of any conſequence had been done 
during admiral Byron's ſtay in the Weſt-Indies, 
except his having, in company with Barrington, 
engaged the French off St. Vincent's, with ſome 
loſs, both parties claiming the victory: but 
all the folid advantages remained with the enemy, 
who kept their conqueſts, and ſeemed to have a 
ſuperiority over us in theſe parts; which, how- 
ever, D'Eſta!gn's unſuccels{ul. expedition to the 
Havannah leſſened; that commander being obli- 
ged to return to France, where he was, received 
with rejoicings, and his coach covered with laurels, 
being treated as if, indeed, he had expelled the 
Engliſh from all their ſettlements in America and 
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the Weſt-Indies. The Spaniards having laid 
ſiege to Gibraltar, admiral Rodney ſailed with a 
fleet, with orders to throw ſuccours into the 


place, and from thence to proceed to the Weſt. In- 


dia-Iſlands: he not only accompliſhed the firſt part 
of the deſign, but alſo defeated a Spaniſh ſqua- 
dron under Don — de Langara, and made 
the commander priſoner. 

Afterwards, he proceeded to Barbadoes and St. 
Lucia, and took upon him the command. of the 
ſhips on that ſtation, and ſoon had intelligence 
that the French fleet under the command of M. 
Guichen had for ſeveral days appeared before 
St, Lucia, waiting for an opportunity to ſurpriſe 
the iſland ; but upon the arrival of the Britiſh 
force, they retired into Port-Royal Bay. But 
theſe having put to ſea on the 15th, admiral Rod- 
ney followed them, and after ſeveral manœuvres 
on both ſides, brought them to an engagement on 
the 17th in the morning. The following is his 
account of that attion, which proved by no means 
deciſive. | | 

The different movements of the enemy (ſays 
„Sir George) obliged me to be verv cautious, 
„and watch every opportunity that offered of at- 
„ tacking them to advantage. 

« Ateleven in the morning I made the ſignals 
„ for battle, to convince the whole fleet that I 
« was determined to bring the enemy to an en- 
« gagement. At fifty minutes paſt eleven, I 
* made the ſignal for every ſhip to bear down, 
« and ſteer for her oppoſite in the enemy's line, 
„ agreeable to the laſt article of the fighting in- 
« ſtruftions ; five minutes afterwards the ſignal 
« was made for battle; a ſew minutes aſter 
« that, it was my intention to engage cloſe, and 
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© conſequently the admiral's ſhip to be the ex. 
« ample; a few minutes before one in the after. 
'* noon, one of the head-moſt ſhips began the 
* ation; at one in the afternoon, the Sandwich 
in the centre, aſter having received ſeveral fires 
from the enemy, began to engage. Perceiving 
* ſeveral of our ſhips at a diſtance, I repeated the 
« ſignal for a cloſe action. The Action in the 
centre continued till fifteen minutes paſt four 
in the afternoon, when M. Guichen in the 
„ Couronne, in which they had mounted ninety 
« guns, the Triumphant, and Fendant, after en- 
* paging the Sandwich an hour and a half, bore 
« away, The ſuperiority of the Sandwich's fire, 
ee and the gallant behaviour of her officers and 
„men, enabled her to fuſtain ſo unequal a com- 
© bat; though, before attacked by them, ſhe had 
% beaten three ſhips out of the line of battle, had 
« entirely broken it, and wes to leeward of the 
% wake of the French admiral.“ 

Sir George Brydges Rodney purſued the enemy 
for three days; they endeavoured to get into 
- Port-Royal, Martinico, but were prevented; 
after which, they took ſhelter under Guadaloupe, 
. where they remained with ſeveral of the ſhips that 
had formed the van, greatly diſabled; but the 
king's ſhips not being in a, condition to follow 
them, got off Port-Royal to wait for the enemy, 
the admiral having diſpatched frigates to different 
quarters, to give him notice in caſe of their 
approach. | 

In the month following, the enemy were again 
diſcerned; but they kept ſuch a diſtance that it 
was impoſſible for admiral Rodney to bring them 
to an engagement; their rear, however, aſter two 
attempts of this kind, were much damaged by a 
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heavy fire from the Engliſh, In the mean time, 
M. Ternay had ſailed from France; but the place 
of his deſtination was kept a ſecret. 

While ſuch were the tranſactions in the Weſt. 
Indian ſeas,” à plan that had been formed for 
an expedition from Jamaica to the river St, 

uan, was crowned with ſucceſs, by taking the 
ort of that name, though great difficulties at- 
tended the expedition, and numbers of the Eng- 
liſh died after their landing in that unhealthy cli- 
mate. It was thought that a rebellion againſt the 
Spaniards in the further parts of South-America, 
might favour ſuch an undertaking ; but theſe re- 
bels were too remote; and the only aſſiſtance our 
foes received, was from the Moſquito Indians 
inhabiting near the Bay. 
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'M. Ternay fails for the American, coaſt.— Mr. 
Laurens embaris for Holland; and is taken by an 
Engliſh Frigate; his Character, and that of Dr. 
Franklin's —Negoctation with Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Arnold diſcovered— The General e/capes ; but 
Major Andre is taken and executed as a Spy— 
Particulars relative to that unfortunate Gentle- 
man, and to General Arnold. 


L nation was for Rhode-Iſland, which had been 
evacuated by the Engliſh; thither admiral Ar- 
buthnot followed him. A plan being laid for at- 
tacking Ternay by ſea and land, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton actually ſailed upon the expedition; but 
through ſome delays, all things were not in readi- 
neſs, till the French general, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Americans, had fo well fortified the har- 
bour, that an attack muſt have been deſperate; 
and New-York being threatened in Sir Henry's 
abſence, he returned without efſe ding any thing. 
The two commanders did not ſeem well ſatisfied 
with each other upon this occaſion. 

In the mean time, the Dutch having conſtantly 
aſſiſted the enemies of England, beſides refuſing 
the aſſiſtance ſtipulated by treaties, and taking 
great pains to procure what they called an armed 
neutrality of the northern powers, much coolneſs 
ſubſiſled between Great-Britain and the United- 
States. At this critical juncture, while the fa- 
mous Dr. Franklin, plenipotentiary from the 


congreſs, remained laying plans at Paris, Mr. 
Laurens, 


; 4 appeared at length, that M. Ternay's deſti- 
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Laurens, formerly preſident of the continental 
N was taken by his majeſty's frigate the 
Veſtal, as he was päſſing over to Holland. A 
bag of papers which he had thrown overboard, 
being taken up, on examination proved that he 
was employed on a negociation with the Dutch. 
Remonſtrances were made; the States-General 
denied their knowledge of any treaty ; they reſt- 
ed it with Amſterdam, and ſome merchants there 
were named : it was inſiſted by the Engliſh, that 
juſtice ſhould be done; and then the matter was 
bandied about till government gave orders for 
ſeizing the Dutch veſſels, and thus hoſtilities 
commenced between the two nations, 


Mr. Laurens, after his examination, was- eo. 


mitted-to the Tower. We ſhall here preſent the 
reader with ſome account of Dr. Franklin, fo 
often mentioned; and of this intended ambaſſador 
in ſecret to the States of Holland. 

The celebrated Benjamin Franklin, who is 
now in the ſeventy- ſifth year of his age, was the 
ſon of a tallow-chandler in the province of Maſſa- 
chuſet's-Bay, and ſerved his apprenticeſhip to a 
printer in Boſton, . During his ſervitude, he con- 
tracted a taſte for letters, and appeared to be of a 
ſtudious diſpoſition. 

He was but juſt out of his time when he made an 
attack upon the conduct of the general court, 


which gave ſo much offence, that he was obliged _ 
to withdraw himſelf from the province, and to 


ſettle in Philadelphia, where he followed his oc- 
cupation as a printer, and managed a newſpaper in 
that city. Here alſo he meddled in politics, 
though 1n a different line from that which he has 
thought fit ſince to adopt ; for he, who was at that 


time in league with Mr. Gal, endeavoured to 
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overthrow the proprietary government of Pen- 
ſylvania, and to introduce a royal one in its ſtead, 
In this however he did not ſucceed; but he had 
better fortune in his new regulations for mana- 
ging the poſt- offices in America, as he got himſelf 
the appointment, of joint poſt-maſlegßeneral for 
America; the profits of which. Place were near 
gool. a year. Though he had greatly inveighed 
againſt the * Aa yet he procured the place 
of ſtamp-maſter for one of his friends. When the 
act was repealed, he got the ſame perſon a place 
in the cuſtoms, which was ſold, by his advice, to 
the higheſt bidder before matters came to a criſis 
between Great-Britain and America, | 

As this gentleman, who was by this time ho- 
poured with the degree of Doctor of Laws, grew 
every day warmer in what he was pleaſed to call 
the cauſe of American freedom, ſo he was inde- 
fatigable in his endeavours to keep alive the flame 
which had been kindled in the; colonies. His 
letters for this purpoſe were often read by Mr. 
Samuel Adams at the Boſton town-meetings; 
however, though their ſubſtance and the author 
of them were well known in England, yet he kept 
his place of er ABN till he avowed 
having tranſmitted thoſe letters taken from Mr. 
Whately, which made ſuch a noiſe both at home 
and abroad. It is remarkable, however, that Mr. 
Franklin did not make this declaration till a chal- 
lange had paſſed, and a duel, was fought on the 
occaſion ; and after all, he never thought proper 
to let the world know how he came by them; 
though it 1s at preſent pretty well underſtood, that 
he got them by means of one Hubbard, a relation 
of his, whom he had put into the poſt-office at 
Boſton, 
ON Every 
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Every one knows the part that the doftor hag 
taken during the prefent troubles; his examina- 
tion at the bar of the Houſe of Commons, and 
his embaſſy to France, we have atready mentioned, 
It has always appeared from his conduct, that he 
was ever a friend to America, even belore the 
beginning of theſe troubles. He is now more 
confirmed in his ſentiments than ever; and it is 
the opinion of politicians, that he will ever prove 
the greateſt obſtacle to her reconciliation with the 
mother- country. | 

As oppoſite parties are apt to ſee things through 
different mediums, objects are generally preſent- 
ed dilcoloured to their view. Some look uporr 
the doctor, in his public character, as the patron 
of liberty; in his private life, as a man of mo- 
deration, affability, and wiſdom: whilſt others 
will not allow him one good quality, but ſet him 
down as a fly incendiary in his political character, 
and a deceitful cunning pretender to that wiſdom 
and to thoſe virtues which, in reality, never en- 
tered his compoſition. N 

We may with ſafety pronounce, that whatever 
Dr. Franklin thinks, he acts as a moſt enthu- 
ſiallic republican ; and it appears evident, what- 
foever were his motives, that he has greatly con- 
tributed to keep the breach open between Great- 
Britain and her colonies, He is a perſon of 
winning addreſs, though he poſſeſſes great gravity 
as well as a reſervedneſs of renter which few, 
but thoſe who well know him, can perceive, and 
much leſs can they be ſuppofed to penetrate 1t. 
If we regard him as a politician, he is deep and 
deſigning : he is certainly a man of letters, and an 
invelligator of the principles of nature, though: 
he has ſometimes deviated, perhaps, into the ex- 
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travagances of philoſophy. We do not find that 
the doctor was ever married; but he bas a ſon, 
the loyal governor of the Jerſeys, who was a pri- 
foner with the rebels for near two years. It is 
ſaid, the governor's mother died in the ſtreets of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Henry Laurens was the ſon of a French 
proteſtant, a fadler, in Charles.- Town, to which 
buſineſs the youth was bound; but diſhking it, he 
came over to London, where for ſome time he 
acted as a merchant's clerk, and at length became 
himſelf a merchant; the foundation of his fortune 
being laid by a lucky ſtroke in the inſurance way. 
He was generally reckoned an honeſt trader, but 
extremely ſharp and ſtrict in all his dealings, and 
was indefatigably induſtrious. He returned to 
Charles-Town in good circumſtances, where he 
continued increaſing his wealth; and made ſome 
progreſs in literature, to which, in his early life, 

e had not time to pay much attention. 

He was a lieutenant-colonel in a regiment of 
militia commanded by colonel], fince, general 
Grant, in the laſt war, and was with him on an 
expedition againſt the Cherokees; but we do not 
hear any thing of his military proweſs. 

When the American ſtamp- act was firſt paſſed, 
Mr. Laurens ſaid, that all oppoſition to it was ille- 
gal, and declared himſelf _ diſpleaſed with the 
behaviour of the populace, and the general diſpo- 
ſition of the Americans upon this occaſion : and 
he either was or ſeemed ſo ſincere in his proſeſ- 
ſions, as to draw upon him the threats of the 
people of Charles-Town, though it appears that 
they were by ſome means diſſuaded from putting 
thoſe threats in execution, * 

ut 
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But when the ſtamp- act was repealed, and one 
triumph followed another, this gentleman began 
to change what were generally ſuppoſed to be 
his ſentiments, and to adopt others which 
were more agreeable to thoſe who called them- 
ſelves the patriotic party, in that country. 
It is remarkable, that before things had come to an 
extremity, Mr. Laurens had a ſhip ſeized by one 
of his majeſty's cruizers, which was condemned 
by Sir Egerton Leigh, a molt upright judge, who 
had married the owner's niece. This was a piece 
of impartial juſtice in Sir Egerton; but his wife's 
uncle libelled him in public and private, and never 
forgave him; and probably, as great effects are 
often produced by little cauſes, this incident might 
have contributed to give a turn to his wavering 
political opinions. 

- While the flame was yet ſpreading in America, 
Mr. Laurens came over to Europe, where he re- 
mained for three years, the greateſt part of which 
time he ſpent in England; from whence he re- 
turned to Charles-Town 1n the year 1775, where 
he was received as a welcome gueſt, and as 
able to aſſiſt his country, even in the plans then 
forming, by the additional knowledge he had ac- 
quired of ho nature of affairs, and eſpecially of 
the diſpoſition of the people of this country, 
Here he appeared a warm advocate for the cauſe 


of the coloniſts, though in England he had put 


on the appearance of much candour and 

moderation. 1628 14726 
He had by this time ſo much recommended 
himſelf to the people, that he was ſent as a dele- 
gate to the general congreſs. It was in the year 
1777 that he was elected preſident of that aſ- 
ſerbly ; and he was in that {tation when the Sa- 
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ratoga convention was concluded, and it was 
chiefly owing to him that this treaty was ſo ſhame- 
fully broken on the part of the Americans; a 
circumſtance which he attempted to juſtify, as 
has been already obſerved, by the moſt frivolous 
pretences. It 1s generally ſuppoſed that he will 
be detained a priſoner during the American war. 
While Sir Henry Climon and general Waſh- 
ington lay both pretty quiet in their quarters, at 
a time when the diſtreſſes which the circulation 
of continental currency ſunk to its loweſt ebb 
the bad pay and clothing of the army, and many 
other circumſtances had introduced a mutinous 
ſpirit among the continental troops; brigadier Ar- 
nold, who never approved of the French alliance, 
had for ſome time held a correſpondence with the 
Engliſh general, which was principally carried on 
by means of major Andre, adjutant-general to 
the Britiſh army in America, This young officer 
undertook to give Arnold. a meeting at a place 
appointed, whither he was condutted in the Vul. 
ture floop of war, and converſed with that com- 
mander; but was adviſed to diſguiſe himſelf, and, 
under the feigned name of John Anderſon, to 
take another route to New-York: but at Ferry- 
Town he was taken by three militia-men, after. 
wards brought before general Waſhington, and in 
the end executed as a ſpy ; while general Arnold 
hearing that Waſhington had viſited his quarters 
during his abſence, and that a John Anderſon 
was taken, made his eſcape with all poſſible ex pe- 
dition, without being able to bring over any of 
the ſoldiery, though he expetted to have brought 
over near 2000 men. 
The fortune of the unhappy major Andre was 
ſo ſingular, and has been ſo much the ſubject of 
| a converſation, 
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converſation, that ſome particulars of his life, as, 
well as the relation of the manner in which he 
encountred his fate, may not be here improperly 
preſented to the reader. ON 
The mayor's father, Mr. Andre, was a native. 
of Geneva, and a very conſiderable merchant in. 
the Levant trade. This his ſon was educated 
under Mr. Newcombe, at Hackney ; from whence: 
he was ſent for ſome years to Geneva, On his. 
return, he attended his father's compting-houſle ;. 
after whoſe death, diſliking that occupation, he. 
firſt entered into. the army in the month of 
January 1771. The next year he went over to- 
Germany, and viſited ſeveral courts of Europe: 
he returned to. England at- the end of that year,. 
and in 1774 embarked to join his regiment, the 
Royal Engliſh Fuzileers, in which he was a heute- 
nant, then lying in America: in 1775, he, was 
taken priſoner at St. John's, by the rebels under 
Momgomery, but was exchanged ſoon after ge- 
neral Howe took poſſeſſion of New-York, and. 
was appointed a captain in the 26th regiment; 
he was taken great notice of by this- commander, 
and was afterwards made aide-de-camp.to major- 
general Grey, by his recommendation, in which. 
ſtation he was preſent at the along * engage 
ments in the Jerſeys and Penſylvania, during the 
campaigns in 1777 and 1778. The generals. 
Howe and Grey leaving New-York, general Clin--, 
ton, who ſucceeded the former, now appointed. 
this young gentleman one of his aides-de-camp, 
who ſoon gained. his confidence and efleem, by 
| his valour, prudence, and amiable deportment. 
Every thing that was thought would. render his: 
ſituation agreeable was done by his new patron . 
to oblige him; he was firſt. made a major of pr 
vincials, and afterwards, through the ſame intereſl, 
was conſtituted a major on the eſtabliſhment, and. 
L 5 received. 
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received from his majeſty, in 1780, the appoint. 
ment of adjutant-general of the Britiſh army in 
America, It was juſt after this that he was in- 
volved in the fatal misfortune that put an end to 
all his hopes, and brought him to what his ene- 
mies meant ſhould be an ignominious death. 
We have already mentioned, that he was taken 
in diſguiſe, and paſſing under a feigned name 
through the rebel lines. The circumſtance was 
as follows: being inſtructed to treat with general 
Arnold, he embarked accordingly, and landed 
ſrom the Vulture floop of war in the night of the 
91ſt of September 1780, under the ene 
mountain. The boat which brought him on 
ſhore carried no flag. He had on his regimentals, 
with a ſurtout coat over them. He had an inter- 
view with general Arnold; and it was underſtood, 
when he left the Vulture ſloop, that he was to 
return that night, but it was then doubtful; how- 
ever, if that was not poſhble, he was promiſed 
that he ſhould be concealed on ſhore in a place of 
faſety till the next night : but on the preceding 
day, when he made inquiries how he ſhould get 
back, he was mformed that he could not return 
as he came, but muſt take a different route. On 
the evening of the 22d of September, he paſſed 
King's-Ferry, between the American poſts of 
Stoney and Verplank's Points, in another dreſs, 
unhappily, 2s he had been adviſed, and under the 
name of John Anderſon, and was taken at Ferry- 
Town, as he was making the beſt of his way to 
New-York, by ſome of the country militia, 
Major Andie, on being taken, had written to ge- 
neral Waſhington, acknowledging his real name 
and ſituation, and diſclaiming all deſign of coming 
diſguiſed within the American lines, 
| Several 
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Several letters were ſent from Sir Henry Clin. 
ton, Arnold, and others, in his favour, as ſoon as 
the misfortune was known at New-York ; but all 
would not avail ; Waſhington only anſwered, that 
he fhould refer the affair to a board of officers, 
who met accordingly, to determine the fate of the 
priſoner, whoſe openneſs of behaviour, which de- 
ſerved admiration, according to their own account, 
only ſaved them the trouble of producing ſo much 
evidence againſt him, as would otherwiſe have 
been indiſpenſably neceſſary to convict him, His 
own letters being ſhewn in the court, were ac- 
knowledged ; and being aſked whether he had any 
thing to Fay relative to the facts in queſtion (in the 
rolls of which he had been of opinion that he 
did not come under the denomination of a ſpy) he 
anſwered, that he left them to operate wal the 
board. Their report was unfavourable; their ſen- 
| tence death; and that with' all the ignominy that 
attends the execution of a felon. | 

Though major Andre feared not to reſign his 
breath for the cauſe which he had eſpouſed; yet 
the diſgrace that awarted him, could not but give 
him ſome concern, and this produced the follpw- 
ing addreſs to the American general,  * 

« Sir, buoyed above the terrors of death by 
the conſciouſneſs of a life devoted to honour- 
« able purſuits, and ſtained with no action which 
„ can give me remorſe, I truſt that the requeſt I 
„ make to your Excellency, at this ſerious period, 
« and which is to ſoſten my laſt moments, will 
% not be rejected. „ 
Sympathy towards a ſoldier will ſurely in- 
© duce your Excalency and a military tribunal, 
to adapt the mode of my death to the feelings 
« of a man of honour. te a 
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Let me hope, Sir, that if aught in my cha- 
* rafter impreſſes you with eſteem towards me; if 
* aught in my misfortunes marks me as the vic- 
* tim of policy, not of reſentment, I ſhall ex- 
* perience the operations of theſe feelings in 
your breaſt, by being informed that I am not to 
* die on a gibbet. I have the honour to be your 
* Excellency's moſt obedient bumble ſervant, 


« JOHN ANDRE.” 


But this moderate requeſt was rejected; it was 
reſolved that the unfortunate gentleman ſhould be 
executed according to his ſentence, The Ame- 
ricans themſelves give teſtimony to the undaunted 
courage and fortitude with which he ſuffered ; 
for the following is their account of his death, 
When he was led to the place of execution, he 
bowed familiarly to all thoſe with whom he lizd 
been acquamted during his confinement. A ſmile 
of. complacency expreſſed the ſerene fortitude of 
His mind: being arrived at the fatal ſpot, he aſked 
with ſome emotion, Muſt I then die in this 
„ manner?” He was told, it was unavoidable. 
« Tam reconciled to my fate, ſaid he, but not to 
* the mode.” However, ſoon recollecting him- 
felf, he added, It will be but a ſingle pain;! 
and ſpringing upon the cart, performed the laſt 
offices to himſelf with a compoſure that excited 
the admiration and melted the hearts of the be- 
holders. Being told the final moment was at 
hand, and aſked whether he had any thing to ſay, 
he anſwered, * Nothing but to requeſt you will 
* witneſs to the world that I die like a brave 
« man.” Among the extraordinary circumſtances 
that attended him in the midſt of his enemies, he 
died univerſally eſteemed and univerſally regretted. 
. Major 
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Major Andre at the time of his death was 
gi years of age: he was well made, but rather 
ſlender, about five feet nine inches high, and very 
nimble and active: he was of a dark com- 
plexion, but had an agreeable though rather a ſe- 
rious countenance: he excelled in drawing, paint- 
ing, dancing, and other polite accompliſhments ;, 
and was well ſkilled in the modern languages. 
The troops at New-York were ſcarcely with-held. 
from ruſhing to immediate action as ſoon as they 
heard of the execution of this unfortunate young: 
gentleman. 1 5 | | P 

When Sir Henry Clinton ſound that all. his 
ſolicitations for the life of his friend were in vain, 
though he had promiſed any exchange required, 
or indulgence to any friend of Waſhington's that 
might fall into his hands, ſent a flag of truce, to 
requeſt that major Andre's body might be carried 
to his quarters. This being refuſed, on the idea 
that burying the priſoner under the gibbet was 
2 of his ſentence; the general yet humbled 

imſelf once more, ſo far as to deſire that it might _ 
afterwards be taken up, in order to be interred at. 
New-York with military honours; but this allo 
was refuſed ; a circumſtance which candour itſelf 
muſt own can do no honour to. Waſhington's 
feelings as a ſoldier, and. is really a diſgrace to his 
humanity. | 


CHAP, 
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Brigadier. general Arnolds Addreſs to the Ame- 

 ricans—Skhetches of his F of Part 
of General Waſhington's Army—Sir Henry Clin- 
ton's unſucceſsful Attempts to treat with them— 
Hurricanes in the Weſt- Indies. 


Br Arnold, being now at New- 
D York, having ſent a formal renunciation of 
his commiſſion, and aſſigned ſome reaſons of his 
conduct, afterwards publiſhed the following ad- 
dreſs to the Americans. 
Having reaſon to believe that the principles 
„% avowed in my addreſs of the 7th inſtant ani- 
„ mated the greateſt part of this continent, I re- 
« joice in the opportunity I have of inviting you 
« to join his majeſty's arms. | 
1 His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton has autho- 
« riſed me to raiſe a corps of cavalry and infan- 
% try, who are to be clothed, ſubliſted, and 
* paid, as the other troops are in the Britiſh ſer- 
„% vice: and thoſe who bring in horſes, arms, or 
* accoutrements, are to be paid their value, or to 
« have liberty to fell them: to every non- com- 
« miſhoned officer and private, a bounty of three 
« guineas will be given: and as the commander 
« in chief is leafed to allow me to nominate the 
© officers, I ſhall, with infinite ſatisſaction, em- 
« brace the opportunity of advancing men whoſe 
«* valour I have witneſſed, and whoſe principles 
« are favourable to our union with. Britain and 
true American liberty.“ [Here follows a ſpe- 
eiſication 
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cification of the number of men that each officer 
in this caſe is expected to bring with him.] 


10 
«6 
«6 

«6 

«6 
«6 
6% 


«6 
«6 


Great as theſe encouragements muſt appear, 
(continues Mr. Arnold) to ſuch as have ſuffered ' 
every diſtreſs of want, of pay, of hunger, and 
nakedneſs, from the neglect, contempt, and cor- 
ruption of congreſs; theſe are nothing to the 
motives that I expect will influence the brave 
and generous minds, that I hope to have the 
honour to command. 

*« I wiſh to lead a choſen band of Americans 
to the attainments of peace, liberty, and ſafety, 
the firſt objects of taking the field ; and with 
them to ſhare in the glory of regaining our na- 
tive country from the graſping hand of France, 
as well as from the ambitious and intereſted 
views of a deſperate party among ourſelves, 
who in liſtening to French overtures, and re- 
jecting thoſe from Great-Britain, have brought 
the colonies to the very brink of deſtruction. 

« Friends, fellow-ſoldiers, and citizens, rouſe 


and judge for yourſelves : reflect on what you 
have loſt; conſider to what you are reduced, 
and by your courage repel the ruin that ſtill 
' threatens you. 


« Your country once was happy, and had the 
promiſed terms been embraced, your laſt two 
ears of milery had been ſpent in peace and 
— and repairing the deſolations of a 
narrel that would have ſet the intereſt of 
Ga. Bitis and America in a true light, and 


cemented their friendſhips; whereas you are 


now the prey of avarice, the ſcorn of your 
enemies, and the pity of your friends. 
« You were promiſed liberty by the leaders of 
your affairs; but is there an individual in the 

* enjoy- 
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« enjoyment of it, except your oppreſſors ? Who 


c& 


6c 


among you dares to ſpeak or write what he 
thinks againſt the tyranny, which has robbed 


« you of your property, impriſons your perſons, 
* drags you to the field of battle, and is daily de- 


. * 


luging your country with your blood ? 

„ You are flattered with Independency as pre- 
ferable to a redreſs of grievances ; and for that 
ſhadow, inſtead of real felicity, are ſunk into- 
all the wretchedneſs of poverty by the rapaci- 
ty of your own rulers. Already you are diſqua- 
lied to ſupport the pride of character they 
taught you to aim at, and muſt inevitably ſhortly- 
belong to one or other of the great powers 
their folly and wickedneſs have drawn into- 


conflict. Happy for you, that you may become 


the ſubjects of Great-Britain, if you nobly diſ- 
dain to wear the ſhackles of France! 

What is America now, but a land of widows, 
orphans, and beggars? And ſhould the parent 


nation ceaſe her exertions to deliver you, what 
ſecurity remains to you, even for the enjoy- 


ment of the conſolation of that religion, for 


which your fathers braved the ocean, the hea- 


then, and the wilderneſs? Do you know that 


the eye which guides this pen, lately ſaw your 
mean and profligate congreſs, at na for the 
ſoul of a Roman Catholic in purgatory, and 


participating the rights of a church, againſt- 
whoſe antichriſtian corruotions-your pious an- 


- ceftors would have wiineſſed with their blood. 


As to you who have been ſoldiers in the conti- 
nental army, can you at this day want evidence 
that the funds of your country are exhauſted, 


or that the managers have applied them to their 


own private uſe? In eicher caſe, you ſurely can 
N * continue 
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continue no longer in their ſervice with hanour 
* or advantage ; yet you have hitherto been their 
* ſupporters in that cruelty, which with an equal 
« indifference to yours, as well as the labour and 
* blood of others, is devouring a country that, 
the moment you quit their colours, will be 
* redeemed from their tyranny. 

But what need of arguments, to ſuch as feel 
* infinitely more miſery than tongue can'expreſs? 
* I therefore only add my promiſe of the moſt 
« affectionate rey aloe and attention to all 
* who are diſpoſed to join me, in the meaſures. 
„ neceſſary to cloſe the ſcene of our afflictions, 
* which, intolerable as they are, muſt continue 
„ to increaſe; until we have the wiſdom (ſhewn' 
„of late by Ireland) of being contented with 
the liberality of the parent country, who. ſtill, 
offers protection with the immediate reſto- 
ration of our ancient privileges, civil and ſa- 
* cred, and a perpetual exempiion from all 
* taxes, but ſuch as we ſhall think fit to impo 
on ourſelves. — - | 


B. ARNOLD.” 


General Arnold has ſince been put at the head 
of a body of troops, and, landing in Virginia, has 
made great deſtruttion of the rebel ſtores there ; 
his laſt letters are dated from Peterſburgh, about 
70 miles diſtance from the royal army. His wife 
and family were ſent back to New-York, at his 
deſire ; but he is branded by congrels as the worſt 
of traitors. | | 

Mr. Arnold was born at Norwich in Connec- 
ticut. His father was both a ſhoemaker and car- 

enter: he afterwards became a ſhopkeeper; but 
failed in buſineſs, and died in priſon. Dr. Lo- 
, thorp, 
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thorp, who was a phyfician, apothecary, ſurgeon, 
and likewiſe a merchant, took the youth ap- 
prentice after his father's deceaſe; and when he 
was out of his time, as a token that he was fa- 
tisfied with his conduct, made him a preſent of 
511. ſterl. and on his departure for England, gave 
him letters of recommendation to his correſpon- 
dent in London. When he arrived in London, 
he lodged in Holborn, and during his reſidence 
here, ſucceeded ſo far as to purchaſe — — 
wares, and other goods to a conſiderable amount. 
He then returned to America, where he ſet up in 
buſineſs, and appeared in a flouriſhing- way, 
keeping ten ſervants and as many horſes ; but at 
length he failed, and was thrown into a jail, 
from whence he was releaſed by a bankrupt act. 
Soon-after his releaſe, he had an amour with the 
high-ſheriff Mansfield's daughter. The ſheriff 
threatened him with death; but he married his 
daughter by ſtealth, and was afterwards reconciled to 
his father-in-law ; in conjunction with whom he 
carried on a very extenſive trade, and made voy- 
ages up Hudſon's River, and to the Weſt-Indies ; 
which qualified him afterwards to att as an expert 
ſeamen on the Lakes. 

A report having been ſpread, that Mr. Arnold 
had ſuffered conſiderably from an amour in the 
iſlands ; he brought a fuit againſt the maſter of a 
veſſel, who was the propagator of the ſcandal; 
and ſent a young lawyer to the Weſt-Indies, in 
order to procure proper evidence; which was 
accordingly brought, but it could not be received, 
becauſe the affid aviis were not ſealed according to 
the cuſtom of Connecticut. As Mr. Arnold re- 
fuſed to pay the lawyer's bill on this account, a 
new law-ſuit muſt have enſued, but that the 

parties 
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parties choſe rather to ſubmit the matter to arbi- 
tration, 

A deciſion was given againſt Arnold, whereby 
it was adjudged, in a manner rather extraordinary, 
that he ſhould pay all expences, and #238 fees: 
but Mr. Arnold, either on account of his finances 
being then low, or from an idea of the injuſtice 
of the award, refuſed to abide by this judgment. 
He was at this time buſied in building a fine houſe 
at New-Haven, which he was for the preſent 
obliged to leave incomplete: but it has ſince been 
finiſhed, furniſhed, and inhabited, by his ſiſter. 
His taking part in the commotions which now 
began, ſufficiently ſheltered him from all creditors, 
at the ſame time that it entirely changed the plan 
of his future life and ceconomy. 

It was at New-Haven above mentioned that this 
gentlemen firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in an attack 
upon the Sandimonians, in September 1774. 

he loyalty of that ſe&, rather than any religious 
Prejudice, had cauſed them to he perſecuted ; 
their horſes were aſſaulted, and their perſons 
treated with great indignity, for refuſing to ſign 
the ſolemn league and covenant. Colonel 
Wooſter, who had taken an active part among 
the rebels, ſent a meſſage to the reverend Mr. 
Peters; the purport of which was: That they 
* would pay the churchmen a viſit, as ſoon as they 
„ had done with the damnable Sandimonians.” 
Moſt of the clergy left the town; but Mr. Peters, 
who had been barbarouſly uſed by the mob before, 
with one church of England miniſter, and a ſer- 
vant, ſtood upon their defence. When Arnold. 
arrived, Peters told him at the door, that he had 
already been in the power of two mobs, but 


never would be in the hands of a third. The 
people 
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people urged their chief io lead; but he prudently 
declined the undertaking. * I know Peters (fai4 
he) to be a man of his word; let them lead 
that pleaſe:“ and Wooſter and Mansfield re- 
ceived the ſame anſwers from the clergyman. 

The aſſembly of the colony ſoon alter appointed 
Mr. Arnold a colonel ; and he thought himſelf 
happy in the ſervice. In the ſummer of 1775, he 
ſcoured Lake Champlain with a choſen party, 
took a king's ſhip at- St. John's, and a ſchooner at 
Skeenſborough. On his return from the Lakes, he 


joined the rebel army, then blockading Boſton ; 


and afterwards made an irruption into Canada; 
the event of which we have already related. 
Various are the judgments formed upon his pre- 
ſent conduct; but his reaſons for changing ſides 
have ſome cogency in them, if, in his addreſs, he 
has indeed ſpoken the ſincere language of the 
heart. — „ r ! | 
After Arnold's ſeceſſion, a conſiderable body 
of the ſoldiery ſeparated from the main army; and, 
having drawn up a liſt of grievances, propoſed 
certain terms to congreſs; but ſtood aloof from 
their countrymen till they heard the effect of 
their condutt. They had appointed a board of 
ſerjeants: with theſe Sir Henry Clinton endea- 


voured to treat; promiſing them their arrears, 
and leave to depart, to all fuch as choſe to go 


home; as well as encouragement to ſuch as 
would join the royal flandard : but, as they were 
now in treaty with Waſhington, who had 
watched them with a jealous eye, they delivered 
up the Britiſh meſſenger. Sir Henry's deſign 
came to nothing, and matters were made up on 
their demands being granted. Doubtleſs, thoſe 
were ſome of the men whom Arnold, by his ad- 


drels, 
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dreſs, had promiſed himſelf to bring over with 
him; and who perhaps might have been led into 
ſuch a deſign, if the diſcovery of the private 
correſpondence with that general, and his flight, 
had not totally altered the face of affairs. 

In the month of February this year, came on the 
trial of George Gordon, Eſq; formerly called 
lord George Gordon, head oſ the Proteſtant Aſſo- 
ciation; whole meeting occaſioned thoſe dreadful 
riots in June 1780, by which the metropolis was 
ruined. - His lordſhip was acquitted, and the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation (ſome of whom had intereſted 
themſelves in the. affairs of America) declared 
innocent; but ſeveral of the rioters ſuffered con- 
dign puniſhment. 

Advices were about this time received, of a 
moſt tremendous hurricane in the Weſt-Indies; 
which nearly ruined Barbadoes and Jamaica, da- 
maged St. Kitt's, and was ſeverely telt by moſt 
of the Weſt-India iſlands. The fleets of both 
nations, but chiefly the French, ſuffered greatly 
on this. occaſion ; which occaſioned them for 
ſome time to be inactive. All poſſible ſuccours 
were ſent from England, as ſoon as time would 
permit, to thoſe ſeitlements: but it will be long 
indeed beſore they recover their former ap- 
pearance. is 


"x "by; 7 
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C H A P. XVIII. 


General Gates defeated—Sumpter's Party diſper ſed 
by Colonel Tarleton—He receives a Check from 
General Morgan—Sketches of the Lives of both 
theſe Commanders — Ihe War continued—St, 
Euſtatius taken—Preſent State of Affairs in 


America and the Weſt-Inates. 

1 forces were daily collecting in the 
14 N Carolinas, as well as in Virginia: ſome of 
theſe had frequent ſkirmiſhes with the parties of 
the king's troops and the loyaliſts, who armed to 

aſſiſt them. As lord Cornwallis's army was but 
ſmall, he found himſelf much incommoded, in his 
endeavours at once to maintain the poſts he was 
to occupy, and to ſuccour his friends in other 
quarters; both of which appeared almoſt equally 
neceſſary. At this time his lordſhip was ac- 
quainted by lord Rawdon, that the enemy, to the 
amount of 6000 men, commanded by the famous 
Horatio Gates, was advancing faſt upon him; 
whoſe operations were to be Lee by 1000 
more, under the rebel general Sumpter. The 
main body of the army moved immediately ; and 
Camden (towards which lord Rawdon had con- 
tracted his poſts) being left for the defence of ſome 
provincials, and a detatchment of the ſixty-third 
regiment, the commander in chief reſolved not to 
wait for the enemy in a place where he might be 
ſtraitened: but, though he had not in all above 
1400 men, to ſeek them, and offer them battle, at 


a time when there were between five and fix 
| thouſand 
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thouſand ready to oppoſe him; and, if all parties 
joined, he would have almoſt 7000 to oppoſe in 
the open field of battle. | 
This ſpirited reſolution was accordingly pur- 
ſued, in a manner that did equal honour to the 
courage and military ſkill of lord Cornwallis, 
He ſet out at ten o'clock at night on this expe- 
dition; and the following is the account of it's 
ſucceſs: 4 | 

I had proceeded nine miles (ſays his lordſhip) 
when, at about half an hour paſt two in the 
morning, my advanced guard fell in with the 
enemy, By the weight of the fire, I was con- 
vinced they were in conſiderable force; and was 
ſoon aſſured, by ſome deſerters and priſoners, 
that it was the whole rebel army in full march to 
attack us at Camden. I immediately halted and 
formed; and, the enemy doing the ſame, the 
firing ſoon ceaſed. Confiding in the diſciplined 
courage of his majeſty's troops, and well informed 
by ſeveral intelligent inhabitants, that the ground 
on which both armies ſtood, being narrowed by 
ſwamps on the right and left, was extremely fa. 
vourable to my numbers, I did not chule to ha- 
zard the great flake for which I was going to 
fight, on the uncertainty and confuſion to which 
an attack in the dark is ſo peculiarly liable: but, 
having taken meaſures, that the enemy ſhould not 
have 1t in their power to avoid an engagement on 
that ground, I reſolved to deler the attack till day. 
At the dawn, I made my laſt diſpoſition ; and 
formed the troops. in the following order; The 
diviſion of the light, conſiſting of a ſmall tr 
of light-infantry, the twenty-third and thirty 
third regiment, under the command of- colonel 


Webſter : the diviſion of the left, conſiſting 
| the 
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the volunteers of Ireland, infantry of the legion, 
and part of lieutenant-colonel Hamilton's North- 
Carolina regiment, under the command of lord 
Rawdon; with a fix and two three pounders : 
the ſeventy-firſt regiment, with a ſix pounder, 
was formed as a reſerve; one battalion in the 
rear of the diviſion of the right, the other of 
that of the left; and the cavalry of the legion in 
the rear, and, the country being woody, cloſe to 
the ſeventy-firſt regiment, with orders to ſeize 
any opportunity that might offer, to break the 
„ lines, and to be ready to protect their own, 
in caſe any corps ſhould meet with a check. 
This diſpoſition was juſt made, when I per- 
ceived that & enemy, having allo perſiſted in 
their reſolution to fight, were formed in two 
lines oppoſite and near to us; and, obſerving a 
movement on their leſt, which 1 ſuppoſed to be 
with an intention to make ſome alteration on their 
order, I directed lieutenant-colonel Webſter to 
begin the attack; which was done with great 
vigour, and in a few minutes the attion was 
general along the whole front, It was at this 
time a dead calm, with a little hazineſs in the 
air, which, preventing the ſmoke from riſing, 
- occaſioned ſo thick a darkneſs, that it was difh- 
cult to ſee the eſſect of a very heavy and well- 
ſupported fire on both ſides. Our line conti- 
nued to advance in good order, and with the cool 
mtrepidity of experienced Britiſh ſoldiers, keep- 
ing up a conſtant fire, or making uſe of bayonets, 
as opportunity offered : and, after an obſlinate 
reſiſtance during three quarters of an hour, threw 
the enemy into total confuſion, and forced them 
to give way in all quarters. At this inſtant, I 


orderedthe cavalry to complete the rout, which 
| was 
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was performed with their. uſual | promptneſs 
and gallantry : and alter doing great exgcutuon 
jo the, field of battle, they continued che pur, 
uit to Hanging-Rock, diſtant twenty-two. mile 
from the place where the action happened; du- 
ring which, many of the enemy were ſlain, 2 
pumber of priloners and near 130 waggans,. in 
e of which was a damaged braſs cannon, a con- 
bee quantity of military — and al the 
baggage and camp equipage of the enemy, fell 
into our hands. RR 
The loſs of the enemy was very conſiderable; 
a number of colours, and ſeven pieces of braſs 
cannon, being all the artillery that was in the ac- 
tion, and all their ammunition waggons, were 
taken: between 8 and goo; were killed; among 
whom, was brigadier-general gay and 1000 
were made priſoners, many of hom were 
wounded ; among the latter were major-general 
Baron de Kalbe, ſince dead, and brigadier-gene- 
ral Rutherford. The loſs of the royal army was 
not above 70 killed, and about 255 wounded and 

miſſing, upon this gccaſion.” oy 
After the battle Was over, lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton was diſpatched with orders to ſeek out 
eneral Sumpter, Who was then at the head of à 
— body. He came up with him at the 
Catabaw-River, and with leſs than 400 men 
routed, his 700 rebels, killing 250, diſperſing. the 
whole camp, taking goo priſoners, and making 
himſelf maſter of two pieces of braſs cangon 
and 44 waggons. He alſo retook 100 of ,our 
wen, and xeleaſed 150 militia that had heen made 
£aptiyes, by the enemy. As on bath theſe, occa- 
Lions ſeyeral perſons were ſou nA; againſt 
us, who n che King's ier 

W 
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| Which they had in their pockets, ſome of them 


were executed at head-quarters: yet, the war 
was not extinguiſhed; parties were again gathered 
ether, and the province was ſtill in difordee: 

d Cornwallis being now again in motion, 
the rebels endeavoured to make a diverſion at 
Ninety- Six; to cover which, general Morgan, with 
a body of continentals and militia, and alſo'a 
body of horſe under colonel Waſhington, had 
taken poſt on the banks of the Pacolet. To diſſodge 
them — thence, to favour the march of the 
army, and to relieve Ninety-Six, lieutenant-colo- 
nel Tarleton was detached with a body of cavalry 
and infantry to the weſtward of Broad-River, 
and by continuing forced marches with unremit- 
ting ardour, about eight o'clock in the morning 
of the 17th of February he came up with the 
enemy, whom he found drawn up under cover 
of a wood. F 
I be vigorous attack of the royaliſts diſperſed 
the militia, and diſordered the continentals; but 
in the eagerneſs of their purſuit, receiving an un- 
expected fire, they were thrown) into great diſor- 
der; the rebels now followed their blow, and the 
whole of this little army muſt have been deſtroyed 
or ſurrendered themſelves, butthat the brave Tarle- 
ton, recovering from the aſtoniſhment that at firſt 
ſeized him, to Ret veteran corps ſo ſuddenly give 
ground, which was originally owing to Morgan's 
riflemen, immediately attacked colonel] Waſhing. 
ton's horſe, and forcing them from their poſition, 


afterwards faced the infantry till he was enabled 
to bring off ſuch of his men as had been rallied; 


"after which he found it neceſſary to retreat, hav- 
ng retaken'a' part of his bg that had fallen 


4nto the hands of the enemy, and marched to 
9 _ Hammond's- 
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Hammond's-Ford, leaving his killed and wounded 
on the field. | 

Such is the true relation of an action which 
was looked upon at New-York as a drawn battle, 
whilſt at Philadelphia it was repreſented as a total 
defeat. Certainly the rebels were the victors; but 
even in this unfortunate circumſtance the gallant 
Tarleton ſhewed his wonted vigour, vigilance, and 
ability; and has ſince continued to be the delight 
of his friends and a terror to the enemy. | 

This officer is not above twenty-five years of 
age. He was the ſon of a Liverpool merchant, 
but being not at all attached to the commercial 
line, he obtained a parent's permiſſion to change 
it for a more aftive ſphere of life. At firſt he 
was acornet of dragoons, about the time when the 
rebellion began in America. He was always re- 
markable — his vivacity, being humourous, 
whimſical, and amorous. As he choſe to be in 
action, he was happy in embarking for America, 
whither he went in the character of a volunteer; 
and being diſtinguiſhed ſoon alter his arrival by 
his activity, Sir William Eiſkine, general of 
the cavalry, made him h:s b;igadier-major. Tuis 
was in the year 1777; but as the cavalry of 
general Howe was not often brought into- 
attion, Tarleton had little opportunity at firſt of 
diſplaying-his charatter at this time. In an in- 
terval of inaction with the enemy, he employed 
himſelf in roving and in intrigues, and was abſo- 
lutely caught in one of the laſt with a brother of- 
ficer's miſtreſs. He was (as well as major Andre} 
one of the knights of the famous Miſchiorza, in- 
ſtituted on the return of a certain knight from 
America. It is remarkable on this occalion, that 
the name of Tarleton's Squire, his device, and his 
| M 2 motto, 
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motto, were ſuch as marked his character. The 
name of his Squire was heart ; his device a 11g 
dragoon; His motto, ſwift, vigilant, and bold, 
When the Britiſh army quitted Philadelphia and 
returned to New-York, in the year 1778, captain 
Sutherland obtained leave of Sir Henry Clinton 
to raiſe a corps which was to be called, the Cale- 
donian Volunteers. This body being raiſed, Su- 
therland, now a provincidl major, quitted the com- 
mand in favour of lord Cathcart: it was new 
modelled, and called, the Britiſh Legion; at which 
time Mr, Tarleton was appointed colonel of it. 
In the ſummer of 1779, he acquired great cre- 
dit in his expedition from King's-Bridge ; and in 
the ſpring of the following year he was the perſon 
who ſurpriſed and defeated the American cavalry 
during the ſiege of Charles-Town, near Biggin's- 
Bridge, by which means all communication was 
cut off between the beſieged and the open coun- 
try; nor had he met with any material check or 
misfortune, till the affair above related. 
Brigadier-general Morgan, who commanded in 
that action, was originally a waggoner, and in 
this employ attended the baggage with general 
Braddock's army. - For ſome m:{behaviour, the 
quarter-maſter ordered him a ſevere lalhing. He 
afterwards ſettled at Skenardo, where he followed 
the buſineſs of deer-hunting. In this trade he 
learned to be a good muſket-man, and alſo be- 
eame accuſtomed to traverſe the woods; and on 
this account he was choſen to command a com- 
any of riflemen, at whoſe head he marched to 
Bollon in 1775; and was afterwards ſent to ac- 
company general Arnold in his Canadian expedi- 
tion. He is ſaid to have ſignalized himſelf in the 


unſucceſsful attack upon Quebec, inſomuch _ 
F . i e 
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he was promoted to the rank of rolonel, and 
ſerved under Gates and Arnold againſt general 
Burgoyne. This latter commander declared, 
Morgan's corps had become ſo formidable to the 
Indians, that he could not bring them within the 
ſound of one of his rifle-ſhot. Leaving Gates 
again, he joined Waſhington ; but we hear no 
more of him till about a twelvemonth ago he 
was appointed to command in Virginia, which 
was his native country, and from whence he came 
with his men to oppoſe the progreſs of the Bri- 
tiſh arms in the neighbouring provinces. | 
While things were in this ſituation, an attack 
which had for ſome time before been concerted 
in England, was made upon the ifland of 
St. Euſtatius, before which place Sir George 
Brydges Rodney and general Vaughan appeared 
on the gd of February, demanding a ſurren- 
der of the iſland to the arms of his Britannic 
majeſty, and allowing the governor only one 
hour for deliberation. This ſummons, which 
was very concile, produced the following anſwer 
from the Dutch commandant. 1 
Governor De Graaff not having it in his 
% power to make any defence againſt the Britiſh 
© forces which have inveſted the iſland of St. 
« Euſtatius, furrenders the ſame and all its depen- 
« dencies to Sir George Brydges Rodney and ge- 
„neral Vaughan: well knowing the honour and 
« humanity of theſe commanders in chief, the 
« governor recommends the town and it's inha- 


97 


«  bitants to their clemen cy? _ 
There were ſound 78 pieces of cannon from 
18 to 3 pounders, 1569 pounds weight of gun- 
powder, beſides muſkets, balls, cartquch-boxes, 

cutlaſſes, &c, And the quantity of merchandiſe 
in 


3 1 


— 
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in the iſland was ſo great, that the warehouſes 
could not contain it. The iſlands of St. Martin 
and Saba ſurrendered likewiſe; and the blow was 
Teverly felt by the Dutch. The ſhips in the har- 
bour were ſeized; and a valuable convoy of 
thirty ſail, which had left Euſtatius the day before, 
were purſued and taken by captain Reynolds. 
The Dutch admiral fell in the action. A great 
Part of the veſſels have been fince retaken, on 
their paſſage home, by the French fleet, which 
captured twenty-two ſhips; but none of the pro- 
perty ſo taken was reſtored to the ſubjetts of their 
high-mightineſſes, or the other claimants. 

To counterbalance in ſome meaſure theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, the Spaniards, who had foreſeen the deſign 
of the Engliſh to penetrate into the rich province 
of Guatimala (and who had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of Fort St. Juan, which however they were after- 
_ watds'obliged to evacuate) laid ſiege to Penſacola ; 
which they took after an obſtinate reſiſtance : the 
blowing up of a magazine, by accident, princi- 
pally contributing to the beſiegers ſucceſs. The 
garriſon obtained honourable terms, being con- 
veyed to New-York. ©! | 
FLORIDA is divided into two diſtricts, eaſt and 
weſt; of the former, St. Auguſtine is the capital: 
Penfacola is the chief town of the latter. It is 
fituateon the weft ſide of à fine harbour, the beſt 
upon the coaſt ; and, on the eaſtward of it, a fins 
river enters the bay of Mexico, whith comes about 
thirty4tree leagues out of the country, and is 
formed by the junction af two other rivers. The 
rl is fandy, but” A7 maſts, 
Penſaco a lies abr forty mites to the eiſtward of 
Fr 4. trieb and Mobile. St Auguſtine, the capi- 
ral bf Kalk Florida, is fituatꝰ hear Fort St! Mark's (10. 
ue „* N 


called 


oY 


* 


well; and the ſoil is adapte 
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called from a river of that name) an] oppoſite 
to an iſland called Anaſtoſia. This town is about 
half a mile in length, fortified with baſtions, 
demi-baſtions, and a ditch; and has beſides an 
abbatis, which renders the fortifications very re- 
ſpectable. The town is well conſtrutted; but the 
reets are purpolely built narrow, for the conve- 
nience of affording ſhade, Eaſt-Florida 1s the 
moſt ſouthern colony on the continent of Britiſh- 
America. It is in general thought not unhealthy ; 
is hot, ſubje& to heavy rains, and not very fruit- 
ful: however, it abounds in foreſt-trees, plants, 
and ſhrubs. Fruit-trees tranſplanted hither thrive 
4 to produce indigo. 
But the chief advantage ariſing from the poſſeſſion 
of Florida was, it's Rein as a barrier to our 
ſouthern colonies. The loſs of Penſacola is likely 
therefore to be dreaded as to it's conſequences; 
as it is likely that the Spaniards will next attack 
St. Auguſtine's, of which; if they ſhould become 
maſters, they may proceed to penetrate into 
Georgia and the Carolinas. 


Since the capture of the Euſtatia ſhips, the Engliſh, 


fleet under admiral Parker, engaged the Dutch un- 


der admiral Zoutman, off the Dogger-Bank ; the 
conteſt was long and bloody: the Dutch had the 
ſuperiority of one ſhip of the line, and ſome large 
frigates. After an obſtinate diſpute, which coſt 
many lives on both ſides, the enemy was obliged to 
bear away for the Texel, in a ſhattered condition, 
their-ſhips being ſcarce able to keep above the 
water; and one of them, of feyenty-four guns, 
ſunk before they entered the river. The Britiſh 
admiral was not in a condition to follow them. 
The - fleets had each a convoy with them: our's 
failed - away with a fair witid, en a ſignal given; 


but 


—— 
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but thoſe of the Dutch, after awaiting the iſſue 
of the engagement, were conſtrained to put back 
to the Texel. 

To return to America.—Thaugh the royal 
troops in South-Carolina had fo repeatedly 
baffled the rebels, yet, as they found reſources 
in the neighbouring provinces, they were {till 
able to make head occaſionally, and to turn 
upon their purſuers. While lord Cornwallis 
was intent on proſecuting his plan, of regularly 
reducing the country, and penetrating into North- 
Carolina, a body of troops, aſſembled under gene- 
ral Greene, with an intent of joining general 
Morgan, drew his lordſhip's attention. Accord- 
ingly, he marched in queſt of the provincials; 
who choſe, by every poſſible means, to avoid him: 
but, after various movements, and having de- 


feated ſeveral of their parties, coming up with 


them at laſt at Guildford on the 15th, they were 
brought to a general engagement in a woody 
country. 

The firſt battalion of guards, and the regiment 
of Boſe, beginning the attack, were ſoon warm 
engaged with the enemy. The ſeventy-firſt regi- 
ment and grenadiers, with the ſecond battalion of 


guards, hearing the fire advance on their left, 


continued to move forward; the artillery keeping 
pace with them, and the cavalry following. The 
ſecond battalion firſt gained the clear ground near 


- Gyildford-Court-Houſe; where they found a 


corps of continental infantry, much ſuperior to 
them in number, formed in the open field on the 
left of the road. Being impatient to ſignalize 
themſelves, they attacked, and preſently defeated 
them, taking two ſix- pounders: but, purſuing 
them into the woods with too much ardour, were 

| thrown 
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thrown into confuſion by a heavy fire; and im- 
mediately charged, and driven back into the field 
by colonel Walhington's dragoons, with the Joſs 
of the two ſix-pounders which they had taken. 
But the enemy's cavalry was ſoon repulſed, by a 
well- directed fire from two three-pounders, juſt 
brought up by lieutenant M. Leod; and by the ap- 
pearance of the grenadiers, of the guards, and 
ol the ſeventy-firſt regiment, Which were now 
coming out of the wood,. oppoſite to the court- 
houſe. By the ſpirited exertions of general 
O' Hara, 1 h wounded, the ſecond battahon 
of guards was ſoon rallied, and, ſupported by the 
grenadiers, returned to the charge. At the fame 
time, the twenty-third regiment arriving from the 
left, and lieutenant-colonel Tarleton advancing 
with part of the cavalry, the enemy were put to 
flight, and the two ſix- pounders once again taken. 
The thirty-third regiment, and the light-infantry, 
completely routed the corps with Which they en- 
gaged; and ſo put an end to the action in that 
quarter. While a part of the army were ordered 
to purſue, lieutenant-colone] Tarleton was de- 
tached with his cavalry to the right ; where a 
heavy fire had for ſome time continued : he 
was ef and, being well ſupported, ſoon 
determined the batile: the militia diſperſing in 
the woods, and the continentals drawing off by 
the way of Ready-Fork. The action laſted half an 
hour, and the retiring enemy did not ſtop till they 
had got eighteen miles from the field of battle. 
In this engagement the royaliſts had ninety-three 
killed, and about 107 wounded; the loſs of the 
enemy was uncertain, _ | 

General Greene however, after being thus de- 
feated, marched to Wilmington; whence 1 

| PEI ome 
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ſome ſupplies, and recruiting his ſcattered forces, 
he ſet out for Camden, which he thought to have. 
found ill defended : but lord Rawdon, who was 
left there, did not wait for the enemy's attack, 
On the contrary, he, with about 800 men, 
marched out to meet Greene; encountered and 
defeated him at Hobkirk-Hill, and would have 
taken their artillery, but that it lay concealed 
in a hollow way, and was brought off by their 
numerous cavalry. The purſuit continued for 
above three miles. 

Lord Rawdon, whom we have before had occa- 
ſion to mention, is the eldeſt ſon of the preſent 
earl of Moirſe, and is only in the twenty-ſeventh 
year of his age. If he ſhould ſurvive his father 
and his uncle, he will be one of the richeſt earls 
in Great-Britain or Ireland. He has two brothers 
in the army, one of whom is the hon“ John Raw 
don, late a captain inthe fourth regiment, who loſt 
a leg at the battle of Brandywine, and who was 
ne ng to a government in the Iſle of Wight. 
The title is drawn from a place called Rawdon in 
Yorkſhire, a grant from William the Conqueror 
to the family ; which however is now ſettled in 
Ireland. Lord Rawdon went with his 1 
to Boſton on the breaking out of the preſent re- 
bellion; and arrived there juſt before the battle oi 
| Bunker's-Hill: he removed to Halifax; but did 
not accompany Sir William Howe on his expe- 
dition up the Cheſapeak-River. Sir Henry 
Clinton made him his aide-de-camp; and he acted 
in that capacity, when Sir Henry ſailed up the 
North-River towards Albany : he was afterwards 
appointed adjutant-general to the Britiſh army, 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
a new corps was raiſed for him in Ireland, and 
: was 
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Was in great favour with the general till the au- 
tumn of 1779, when his lordſhip, together with Sir 
Henry's old friend col. Innis, fo their influence 
with him. Some imputed this to lord Rawdon's 
having been made a provincial colonel through 
the intereſt of the officer laſt mentioned, when 
at home in 1779, which was done without the 
participation of the commander in chief, and 
which he deemed to be an improper ſtep with re- 
pard to the other regular officers: however that was, 
is lordſhip was ſoon after diſplaced; and major 
Andre was appointed adjutant-general in his room. 
The little army under lord Rawdon was ex- 
pected ſoon to be increaſed to double it's number. 
M. De Graſſe, with 23 ſhips of the line, havin 
conducted a convoy ſafe into Fort-Royal, took 
out to face the Engliſh fleet (confiſting but of 17) 
then in thoſe ſeas; a ſmall part of which immedi- 
ately engaged him ; the remainder, not being able 
to come up, had no: ſhare in the action. The 
enemy having the weather-gage at this time, and 
both fleets ſtanding to the S. E. the engagement 
began at about half an hour paſt eleven in the 
morning; and continued till paſt three in the af- 
ternoon, when the van of the enemy made ſail, 
auling their wind, and would not be brought to 
action again, though Sir Samuel Hood followed 
hem, and uſed every effort for that purpoſe. 


As to the preſent ſtate of the war in America: 
In New-York, it ſeems to be rather at a ſtand; Sir 
Henry Clinton appearing to lie inactive at New- 
ork, though in fact he is ready to ſend ſuccours, 
from a common centre, to any part which may 
be attacked. Waſhington, though he has for ſome 


time threatened an attack upon York-Iſland, ſeems 
contented 
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_ contented to remain within his lines; as knowing, 


that the 'Britiſh troops, and loyal Americans 
there (ſhould he make ſuch an-atiempt) are well 
prepared for his reception. St. Juan being evacu- 
ated on our part, has put an end to our hopes of 
1 into South-America: on the other 
and, as has been obſerved, we, may rather appre- 
hend their paying us a viſit in Georgia; of which, 
however, as the commanders cannot but have been 
priſed before this time, it is. to be ſuppoſed that 
they will be upon their guard, and att accordingly. 
In the mean time, Arnold has made ſome progreſs 
in Virginia, In South-Carolina, lord Rawdon, 
though at firſt obliged to retreat, has advanced 
again, on receiving a reinforcement; and has 
driven general Greene out of the province; while 
lord Cornwallis preſſes hard upon the marquis La 
Fayette and his American alles; and (bids fair to 
reſtore the ſouthern provinces to the king's peace 
and to their dependence on the crown of Great: 
Britain. | 7 | 7 RIA 
Our late naval engagements in the Weſt-Indieg 
have by no means been deciſive; yet we have 
kept the ſeas : and, as there is reaſon to think, 
that by this time we have a ſuperiority in that 
quarter, and have no where been battled by our 
enemies, there yet remains the expedctation of 
ſuch events as may maintain the dignity of Great- 
Britain ; reſtore what has been rent from us; and 


at length be produttive of anagourable peace 0 
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